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BeEtvEEN the Church and Orthodox Dissent lies Method- 

ism, a body of Christians allied with both, but separated 
by differences stronger than the affinities which connect it 
with either of the cognate forms of religious organisations. 
Methodism is mindful of its obligations, yet jealous of its 
independence ; it has therefore adopted the tautological watch- 
word, ‘ The friends of all, the enemies of none.’ We propose 
to lay before our readers, in some detail, the organisation, 
belief, and results of Methodism, as a distinct domain of the 
religious life of Englishmen. The attempt to indicate the 
influence of sporadic Methodism would lead us too far afield, 
and we therefore purpose to confine our attention to Methodism 
as it has crystallised into distinct communities. It will further 
be necessary to restrict our observations in a great degree to 
the parent stem, and simply indicate, in passing, the salient 
points of difference between the Wesleyan and other branches 
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of Methodism. With the exception of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, all the different Methodist societies hold the 
same doctrines, which they expound with substantial agree- 
ment. Their disputes, many of which have been intensely 
bitter, have arisen solely on questions of government, and in 
this they range from the episcopal form in America to a 
most democratic system in the United Methodist Free 
Churches; while between the extremes are the Wesleyans, 
whose polity is a heterogeneous compound of Presbyterianism 
and of original devices for the government of religious cor- 
porations. 

The line of demarcation between Dissent and Methodism 
has been well defined from the beginning. Methodism sprang 
from a sense of personal guilt before God; Dissent arose from 
the conviction that Episcopacy was wrong. The quarrel of 
the former was with irreligion, of the latter with prelacy. 
Dissent discussed theories of Church government as though 
the salvation of the world depended upon the adoption of 
some particular scheme. Methodists declared that their prime 
purpose was ‘to reform the nation, more particularly the 
* Church, and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land.’ 
‘ Dissenters,’ said Wesley, ‘ begin everywhere with showing 
‘ their hearers how fallen the Church and ministers are; we 
‘ begin everywhere with showing our hearers how fallen they 
‘are themselves.’ Dissent magnified the congregation and 
made it honourable; Methodism originated the ‘ United 
* Societies’ which were to have close connexion with one 
another, and always to act in unison. Dissent boldly separated 
from the Church; the Methodist leaders declared that they 
* obeyed the bishops in all things indifferent, and observed the 
* canons as far as they could with a safe conscience.’ Their 
separation was gradual; it continued through many years, it 
was accompanied with fond regrets, and it has tinged, though 
with gradually fading tints, the intercourse of the Church and 
Methodism. 

Methodism arose in the darkest days of the Reformed Church 
of England and in the most dismal of English Dissent. At 
the head of the movement were Whitefield and Wesley. The 
former broke through all trammels and brought the tidings of 
the Christian faith to the Kingswood miners and similar men 
by means of field preaching. His passionate oratory took 
their hearts by storm, and when he found himself unequal to 
the demands created by his own success he called John 
Wesley to his aid. At first sight this seemed an unhappy 
choice. Wesley was a scholar and a gentleman, logical and 
































1881. Methodism. 3 
incisive in his style of address, cool and unimpassioned in his 
utterances. As a Fellow of his college he left nothing to be 
desired, but it was another thing to confront unwashed colliers. 
But from the moment he faced those eager crowds his soul 
awoke, ecclesiastical prejudices melted, the man overpowered 
the priest, and the master of the movement was feit to have 
come upon the field. One gift he had, and no one shared it 
with him—he was a born administrator of spiritual forces. 
Whitefield’s power ceased when his glowing pericds were 
ended ; Wesley’s followers boast that twenty miliions of people 
call him their ‘ venerable founder.’ The marks of its birth 
have grown dim, but the Methodism of to-day testifies to the 
genius of this most practical of English Churchmen. He 
systematised everything he touched; and that not through a 
vulgar ambition to found a spiritual despotism, but through 
the constraint of a nature which impelled him, as it does the 
bee, to store treasure only in symmetrical forms. 

Methodism is built upon the class meeting as its germ cell. 
This is a meeting which is held weekly, generally under the 
direction of a layman, for religious conversation. It numbers 
from twelve to fifteen individuals, not necessarily of the same 
sex. Its adoption marks the true inventor in religious 
dynamics. Wesley gives several accounts of the origin of 
this meeting. ‘In 1739, said the founder of the ‘ United 
* Societies,’ ‘ eight or ten persons came to me in London, who 
‘ appeared to be deeply convinced of sin. They desired that 
‘ | would spend some time with them and advise them. . . . I 
‘ appointed a day when they might all come together.’ This 
was the beginning of the Methodist societies. But it was 
soon seen that many professed Methodists were unbecoming 
in their conduct. No way of correcting the abuses presented 
itself. ‘At length, says Wesley, ‘ while we were thinking of 
* quite another thing, we struck upon a method for which we 
‘have had to thank God ever since. I was talking with 
‘ several of the society in Bristol concerning the means of 
‘ paying the debts there, when one stood up and said, “ Let 
every member of the society give a penny weekly till all 
‘are paid.” Another answered, “ But many are poor, and 
* cannot afford to do it.” “ Then,” said he, “ put eleven of 
the poorest with me, and if they can give anything, well— 
* I will call upon them weekly.”’ The men that undertook 
the collecting reported the evil-doers to Wesley. He saw in 
a moment that he had hit upon an effective plan of supervi- 

sion. Instead of the leaders, as these collectors were called, 
*zoing to the members, the latter were to come to them weekly. 
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Prayer and religious counsel preceded the contribution of the 
pennies. Religion and finance were wedded, and the system 
of Methodism became a living thing. 

The next thing was to form rules for the societies which 
were composed of these classes. This exactly suited Wesley’s 
mind. Beginning with the comprehensive maxim that ‘ the 
* sole condition required in those who desired admission into 
‘the societies was a desire tc flee from the wrath to come,’ 
he proceeded to enclose the whole domain of life with a net- 
work of regulations. Nothing escaped the meshes. Their 
duties as citizens, their diversions, their dress, their trade, 
their religious observances—all are reduced to method. It is 
as though one would combine the fervour of an enthusiast 
with the rigour of an ascetic. The concluding words show 
the resolute character of early Methodism: ‘ These are the 
‘rules of our societies. All these we know that the Holy 
‘ Spirit writes on every truly awakened heart. If there be 
‘any amongst us who observe them not .. . we will 
‘ admonish him of the error of his ways. If he repents not, 
‘he hath no more place among us.’ The Methodist type of 
religion is emotional, and the class meeting was intended to 
be practical. In many respects it has accomplished its aim. 
It has brought some degree of religious instruction to all 
Wesleyans. It has furnished an easy and effectual means for 
dealing with immorality in its members. It has provided a 
furnace in which the raw material has been fused till it could 
take the Methodist stamp. In skilful hands it has combined 
the results obtained by well-conducted confirmation classes, 
communicants’ classes, and Bible classes, adding a social and 
fervent spirit peculiar to itself. A large staff of zealous and 
able men have in it found occupation and an outlet for the 
energy of religious life; while the personal contact of men in 
the smaller circles it has formed has removed religion from the 
isolation of the pulpit, and brought it to the home and the 
heart. Its small weekly contributions have provided princi- 
pally for the support of the ministry. It has so approved 
itself to the ruling minds of Methodism that they can thus 
speak of what Wesley called ‘this little prudential regulation :’ 
‘ Watch over class meetings with holy jealousy; use every 
‘ effort to maintain them strictly in all their efficiency.’ The 
class meeting is a test of membership. The Holy Table 
cannot be approached, as a matter of course, by any except 
those ‘who meet in class.’ Every holder of office of any 
kind must be found using this prudential regulation. Multi- 
tudes put attendance upon it in place of the holiest rites of 


























1881. Methodism. ; 5 
Christianity. It sometimes fails of attaining its best type; 
and then the class meeting degenerates into a religious club, 
where the strain of religious exercises is tempered by social 
gossip. Fluent talkers gain an audience duly attentive, 
because each hopes in turn to take up his parable. Great 
boldness is developed in discussing the most delicate phases of 
religious life, and all that is undemonstrative is im danger of 
being despised. Educated Methodism grows weary of this 
peculiar institution, and therefore its membership is declining, 
even while the numbers attending Methodist chapels may be 
on the increase. 

Once in the Methodist net, and the neophyte is watched 
carefully. The leader of his class notes every idiosyncrasy ; 
and when the regular minister comes once a quarter to inspect 
the class, and give each member a ticket of membership, he is 
duly informed of every promising name. At the same visit 
the leader is himself inspected, and is induced to keep accurate 
returns of all contributions to the funds, and the names and 
addresses of all members. In the days of Wesley members 
were expelled at a word, but many struggles between the 
people and the ministers since his days have resulted in a 
compromise. The ministers in theory and in practice main- 
tain the sole right to receive and to expel members; but a 
regularly graduated series of courts now consider the facts of 
any charge, while the sentence is reserved for the ministry. 
This, at least, is the Wesleyan rule; the minor sects give 
equal rights to the laity with the ministry. In conformity 
with the strict view of Wesleyanism, a private member counts 
for no more in governing the societies than a private soldier 
in governing the army. The part of each is simple obedience. 
No question in Wesleyanism is put to the popular vote; no 
officer is ever chosen by unofficial voters. The richest layman 
can only give his vote when clothed with the robe of officialism. 
The minor Methodists are more democratic ; but the ‘ old body ’ 
maintains that shepherds gather sheep, and that they are either 
led or driven. 

It is not surprising that Methodist writers on ecclesiastical 
matters who follow their founder’s hints should endeavour to 
draw a parallel between the primitive diaconate and the class 
leaders of their system. Nor would the parallel be altogether 
deceptive. The Methodist class leader in his best type has. 
been a devout man, not devoid of practical shrewdness. He 
has made a study of his Bible, especially the New Testament. 
He has endeavoured to instruct his members in the essentials 
of religion, and has had many devotional aids put within his 
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reach. He has sedulously watched over his class, sympathised 
with them in their troubles, advised them in their difficulties, 
visited them and consoled them in the hours of sickness and 
death. In country places he has gathered a few simple souls 
together, and preserved alive a flame of devotion in obscure 
hamlets. It is to him that we owe the piety Leigh Rich- 
mond has drawn in the ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,’ and to him 
many a young man in a large city has been indebted for 
the first words of counsel when he was a stranger in a 
strange place. When the spiritually gifted Tholuck resided 
in London, busy with the thoughts that he has given to the 
world in his commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, he is 
said to have been greatly charmed by the piety of a Methodist 
class leader, and to have sought his counsels. We are far 
from suggesting that perfection has been ordinarily achieved ; 
but it is fairest, in judging systems, to take cognisance of some 
of their best fruits as a whole. Class leaders have not for- 
gotten to magnify their office. They have, however, never won 
the rank of co-pastor, and the leader is, therefore, never 
anything but an assessor when the minister sits in judg- 
ment upon offenders. But in Methodism finance is always 
allied with religion—a fact which has been embodied in the 
saying ‘of that famous old lady, who, when called upon to 
* state the items of her creed, summed it up in the four par- 
*ticulars of “repentance towards God, faith in the Lord 
‘ “ Jesus Christ, a penny a week, and a shilling a quarter.”’ 
The last items were her contributions to the support of the 
ministry. There are, however, many other financial questions 
connected with Methodism, besides the support of ministers, 
in all of which regular officers are appointed with definite 
duties and privileges. 

All the societies in a certain area are grouped together in 
what is called a ‘ circuit,’ to which one or more ministers are 
appointed for one year at a time, and none are to continue for 
more than three years, ‘except ordained ministers of the 
‘ Church of England.’ Each circuit has a meeting once in 
three months of its regular preachers, lay preachers, and 
various officials. It has certain functions in matters of dis- 
¢ipline, when specially constituted for that purpose, receives 
reports of the societies in its area and of all schools, approves 
or rejects candidates for the ministry, provides the funds for 
the support of the ministry, and invites, subject to control, the 
ministers that are to conduct its affairs. The chief minister, 
who is called ‘ superintendent,’ is always in the chair, and he 
can immediately bring the proceedings to a close by vacating 
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it. This system of semi-local government under central con- 
trol develops strong interest in the minds of resident laymen, 
and invests them with privileges that are far from lightly 
esteemed. It is this employment of laymen in matters of im- 
portance that gives Methodism its hold on the middle and 
lower middle class. What the Rochdale Pioneers applied to 
manufactures, the Methodists have exemplified in the creation 
of religious communities. It is mutual co-operation in another 
department of life. 

Before reviewing the constitution of Methodism, we pause 
to consider some of its peculiar institutions. Prominent 
amongst them stands the Lovefeast. Wesley witnessed 
amongst the Moravians an attempt to revive the ancient 
Agape, 2nd it was one of his most fixed ideas that his peculiar 
practices would be more seemly if he could contrive to present 
them under the authority of antiquity. He therefore ap- 
pointed Lovefeasts, and from his time the Methodist rite has 
preserved a shadow of the antique custom. Grace is said before 
meat and thaitks are returned, but the members find themselves 
at a Barmecide banquet. The meal consists of buns and water 
which is to be drunk out of huge cups passed from hand to 
hand. After this grotesque formality has been observed, the 
Lovefeast becomes a kind of gigantic class meeting under the 
direction of a minister. Many features lingered here of old 
Methodism after they had died out elsewhere. The Methodist 
women who wore the half-Quaker costume so dear to Wesley 
still haunted these assemblies; and a chance attendant in 
Cornwall or in certain parts of the North of England 
might yet meet many men who would pass muster for 
models to the illustrations for Bunyan’s most popular work. 
In such a meeting, the excitement of the more impressible 
portions of the audience, the racy wit of the speakers, the 
appreciation of their points shown by pious ejaculations, the 
narration of the conflicts with the tempter whose temptations 
are conveyed in the undiluted Doric, the relation of a dream 
to the evident discomfort of the presiding preacher, the old 
world-tunes surging up spontaneously from different parts of 
the crowd, the unexpectedness of some picturesque phrase, 
the shrewd utterance of some clever business man, the evident 
fervour of the elders, the half-amused wonder of the new con- 
verts, the humour, the pathos, the Puritanism, the mysticism, 
the healthy piety—form a whole not easily forgotten when 
once witnessed, and defying analysis whenever it may be 
recalled, 

One custom that was originally Methodistic has now passed 
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far beyond its limits. The Kingswood colliers before their 
evangelisation by Whitefield were wont to spend their nights in 
the public-houses ; afterwards they gathered in their schoolroom 
and spent one night in the week in prayer. This was reported 
to Wesley, and he was asked to puta stop to it. With his usual 
caution in dealing with popular movements, he considered it 
carefully, and, after he had ‘ compared it with the customs of 
‘ the ancient Christians,’ he gave his consent for the meetings 
to be continued ; and the vigil of Latin Christianity became 
the watchnight of Saxon Methodism. The practice is now 
accepted in churches that have more sympathy with Catholic 
ritual than with the watchnights of converted colliers. But 
Wesley was many-sided; he was content with connecting his 
societies with the past by the revival of primitive customs, and 
justifying the use of his prosaic ‘ tickets’ by the Apostolic 
éruttoXal ovotatixai; yet he must boldly borrow from a 
Puritan divine the most impressive Methodist function. This 
divine, Richard Alleine by name, had composed an extended 
form of vow to be taken by individual Christians, as a species 
of Puritan equivalent to the rite of Confirmation. This 
Wesley adopted, and it is now as peculiar to Methodism as the 
Commination service is to Anglicanism. On the first Sunday 
of the year the members of society, and those specially ad- 
mitted by the minister, gather together for what is termed the 
* renewal of the covenant.’ The hymns chosen are solemn in 
their matter and in their music. In the most profound silence 
portions of this Puritan document are read, containing the 
strongest denunciations of self, couched in the figurative lan- 
guage of that day. An appeal is made to ‘act as if God 
* were visibly present.’ The whole congregation kneels and 
repeats the words of the ‘covenant.’ The stringency of the 
terms would be considered sufficient in the case of a religious 
order. A hint is given, of which many avail themselves, that 
the promise ‘may be made in these or the like words;’ but 
when the form is concluded assent is signified by all who are 
present originally by standing up, but now mentally in most 
eases. The silence is broken by the singing of Doddridge’s 
hymn, ‘O happy day that fixed my choice,’ or some other 
specially adapted to‘the occasion. The celebration of the 
Eucharist completes the impressive rite. We are not aware 
that the devotional aspect of the older Puritanism is presented 
so clearly in any Dissenting service as this ; but, even here, we 
are at one with an anonymous Wesleyan essayist. ‘ Without 
‘doubt there is much that is exquisitely beautiful in that 
‘ service, but there is an unfortunate mixture of what is faulty 
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‘ in expression, and unbecoming to Christian lips.’ Despite all 
drawbacks, this service has produced much true religious life. 

When Methodists erected a tablet to their founder’s memory 
in their mother chapel in London, they called him ‘ the patron 
‘and friend of lay preachers, by whose aid he extended the 
‘plan of itinerant preaching through Great Britain and Ire- 
‘land, the West Indies, and America with unexampled suc- 
‘cess.’ The words are not more reticent than we expect to 
find in epitaphs, but we gather from other sources that the 
patron of lay preachers witnessed their advent with anger. It 
required his mother’s common sense to reconcile him to their 
existence ; and, though he gladly availed himself of their assist- 
ance, he kept them within the narrowest limits of authority. 
In one of the last sermons he wrote, on ‘ The Ministerial 
‘ Office,” he ‘flames with indignation against unauthorised 
‘intruders into the office of the priesthood. . . . They had 
‘presumed to administer the sacraments when he had not ap- 
‘ pointed them.’ 

However, patrons have always had their humours, which 
clients have condoned for the sake of doles; and Wesley’s 
preachers, ignoring his illogical theories, took the position he 
assigned them, and on their dead selves stepped to higher things. 
The lay preachers fell into two classes—the itinerant, who now 
receive Presbyterian ordination and go from circuit to circuit ; 
and the ‘local’ preachers, who are simple laymen. In times 
of chaos after Wesley’s death lay preachers administered both 
sacraments, and considered themselves entitled to rank equally 
with itinerants. Gradually but surely Wesleyanism broke 
down that assumption; and in the person of the second great 
legislator Methodism has known, Dr. Bunting, the itinerants 
claimed, when put on their trial, ‘to be tried by their peers.’ 
These were the members of their own order, and from that 
time forward all aspiring to greater dignities while they re- 


‘main laymen must seek their fortunes amongst minor Method- 


ist bodies. In Wesleyanism the superintendent minister 
nominates every local preacher, presides over the periodical 
examinations of their characters, and appoints them to such 
chapels as he sees fit. By the labours of these laymen Method- 
ism is maintained in the rural districts. According to the 
historians of Methodism, local preachers have been of various 
grades in social life. Country gentlemen, members of Par- 
liament, representatives of the learned professions, substan- 
tial tradesmen, mechanics, and farm labourers have figured 
amongst them. Ex-local preachers are to be found in unex- 
pected places. They have harangued Chartist mobs, organised 
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secularist associations, directed trades’ unions, ministered in 
fashionable Nonconformist chapels, and found a home in the 
priesthood of the National Church. At present the work 
of lay preachers seems rather endured than valued; and 
while the Church is anxious to promote the resuscitation of 
a lay diaconate, Wesleyanism is apparently supplanting its 
irregular agents by its trained ministry. 

In former days women preached amongst Methodists; and 
the figure of Dinah Morris, modelled by the most sympathetic 
of modern novelists, rises s before the mind at the mention of 
these female preachers. However admirable they may be in 
a novel, they were not acceptable in Methodism. Some assailed 
them with banter, as witness this extract from a sermon 
of the time: ‘ Balaam,’ said the preacher ina funeral oration, 
‘ was converted by the braying of an ass, Peter by the crow- 
‘ing of a cock, and our lamented brother by the preaching of a 
‘woman.’ Others appealed to apostolic prohibition, but the 
women preachers did not withdraw at the command of vene- 
rable men. At this juncture the highest authority in Method- 
ism deliberately forbade their ministrations. The grounds 
were clear, and ought to have been convincing: ‘ (1) because 
‘avast majority of the people are opposed to women’s preach- 
‘ing; (2) because there is a sufficiency of preachers whom God 
‘has accredited.’ Unabashed by this judgment, they finally 
took refuge with the Primitive Methodists. 

The buildings in which Methodist services are held were 
originally called preaching-houses ; chapels is their usual style 
in this country, but in America and the colonies they are 
termed churches. The first Methodist preaching-house was’ 
built in Bristol in 1739 ; but the first opened was in Moorfields, 
London, being a disused foundry altered for the purpose. The 
description of it, given in Tyerman’s ‘ Life of Wesley,’ affords 
an interesting glimpse of early Methodist practices. <A bell 
summoned the people to early preaching at five o’clock in the 
morning, and again at nine for family prayers, as several per- 
sons had rooms in the foundry. There were no pews in the 
chapel, but a dozen seats for women had backs. Free seats 
were under the frqnt gallery for them, and also the front 
gallery. ‘The men were consigned to side galleries. Classes 
met in a room behind the chapel, and prayers were read on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays. One end of this room was a school ; 
at the other Wesley’s books were sold, over it were his apart- 
ments, and in a dwelling-house by the side were the domestics 
and assistant preachers. Wesley laid down strict laws for 
his preaching-houses, including their shape, the way their win- 
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dows were to open, the absence of all pews, ‘ Chinese palings, 
‘and tub pulpits.’. The men and women must sit separately, 
according to the practice of the Primitive Church; and ‘if I 
‘come,’ he says, ‘ into a new preaching-house, and see the men 
‘and women sitting together, I will go out.” He drew upa 
plan of legal settlement for his chapels, and issued the peremp- 
tory order, ‘ Not a stone shall be laid till the house is settled 
‘on the Methodist plan verbatim. N.B.—No lawyer is to 
‘alter one Jine, neither need any be employed.’ But even in 
Wesley’s days the division of the sexes was overthrown, and 
his act of uniformity was speedily inoperative. At present 
the chapels of every Methodist sect must be as ecclesiastical 
as an architect of the nineteenth century, chosen by a com- 
mittee after open competition, can contrive to make it. 

In reading the architectural reports on Wesleyan chapels, 
we are struck with the fact that very minor modifications in 
the majority of cases, and no modification at all in very many, 
would render the buildings perfect for the celebration of most 
advanced Ritual. Nor does the desire for expensive and ornate 
chapels confine itself to Wesleyans; all Methodist bodies ap- 
pear to yield to the same impulse, till we come to American 
and Canadian Methodism, where the churches vie with the 
architecture of the most ecclesiastical of their neighbours. 
The estheticism of the age has proved too strong for the 
vaunted plainness of the Methodist precisians. 

Contentions for power to appoint preachers to these chapels 
and to have the legal possession of them arose at an early 


_ stage. The first deed was drawn in accordance with the pro- 


visions of the old Presbyterian meeting-house settlements. It 
was the shrewdness of Whitefield, strange to say, that drew 
Wesley's attention to the dangers of this mode of settlement, 
and, after his alarms had been excited, he consulted ‘ three 
‘eminent counsellors.’ By their ingenuity a legal form 
was prepared that steered clear of all the difficulties. The 
crucial point was grasped clearly by Wesley; for he says: ‘If 
* you give trustees powers to eject ministers, their power will 
‘be greater than the king’s. Where he is patron he can 
‘ put in a preacher, but he cannot put him out.’ The Con- 
ference was first strictly defined, and then to it was given full 
power over all appointments of preachers, with the proviso 
that its power was not to be operative as against Wesley 
during his lifetime. During that period and afterwards, the 
trustees contended for the forbidden domination. They were 
gradually defeated, partly because in some cases their preten- 
sions were illegal, and were so declared by the civil courts ; 
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partly because the general feeling of the Methodists resented 
the power of trustees; and most of all because the preachers, 
believing that their autonomy was essential to the well-being 
of the societies, resolutely set themselves to break their power, 
and to reduce them practically to a position in which they 
hold the legal right to the property without great capa- 
bility of affec ting the religious policy of the denomination. A 
very strict oversight is maintained over each chapel, its in- 
come, its expenditure, and its capacity. Statistics on these 
points are carefully compiled every year, and they are col- 
lected and preserved under the direction of a special office. 
These statistics are all read over at an annual meeting of the 
trustees of each chapel, and are verified by the signature of 
the minister in charge of the circuit. 

In deciding on the conflicting claims of the Conference and 
of trustees, Cesar has frequently decided upon things which 
extreme religionists are not usually content to give to Cxsar. 
The most important case which Methodism ever submitted to 
the decision of the civil courts came before Lord Lyndhurst 
in 1835 on appeal from Vice-Chancellor Shadwell. The cause 
of the dissension appears to have been that proposals had been 
made to found a theological college for the better training of 
candidates for the W esley: an ministry. The project met with 
considerable opposition; for though Wesley had endeavoured 
to impress upon his preachers the necessity of reading, and 
taught his people to pray, ‘ Unite the pair so long disjoined, 
‘ knowledge and vital piety,’ a large section of the community 
entertained a strong objection to the regular training of the 
ministry. By some oversight, Dr. Warren, an apparently able 
man, and of more than ordinary culture, was omitted from 
participation in the arrangements. He became the chief of 
the opposition, and gathered round him many adherents who 
were by no means congenial companions. A satirical poem 
published on the Conference side termed them ‘the radicals, 
‘ shirtless and thin.’ The quarrel assumed larger dimensions, 
and it was evident that the exclusive power of the ministry 
over spiritual affairs was the real grievance. In the course of 
the conflict, Dr. Warren was suspended by what was really a 
committee of the Conference. He persisted in occupying a 
chapel in Manchester. The trustees were divided, some siding 
with the Conference and some with Dr. Warren. In the course 
of the trial, which turned upon the course pursued in Dr. 
Warren’s suspension, the discipline of Wesleyanism and its 
regulations were put in as evidence, and reviewed by the Lord 
Chancellor in his judgment. 
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‘The case was argued for four days; the court was thronged; the 
interest of the spectators was intense; the grey heads. of many of the 
veterans of the Methodist ministry and laity—men who had battled 
through long and weary lives for their beloved cause—were distinguish- 
able in the crowd. When it was perceived what the Lord Chancellor's 
conclusion must be, deep but controlled emotion spread through the 
assembly, tears flowed from many eyes, and when he finally pronounced 
judgment, it was felt that a momentous era in Methodism had been 
reached ; that the broad seal of English law had been stamped upon the 
legislation of John Wesley ; that the chapels, funds, and all the funda- 
mental authorities of Wesleyan Methodism were secure for ages. In 
their authoritative review of this occurrence the Wesleyan Conference 
does not scruple to recognise Lord Lyndhurst “in his official capacity 
*‘ as a minister of God for good.” ’ 


This Erastian estimate of a Lord Chancellor sounds strangely 
from the upholders of the ‘ Power of the Keys’ as entrusted 
to Wesleyan ministers, and provokes a momentary question 
whether it would have been as high had the judgment gone in 
favour of Dr. Warren. It is, however, but fair to say that 
Wesleyan authorities seem generally content with legal de- 
cisions; for in a similar case submitted to the Court of Chancery 
concerning the use of a chapel for the Wesleyan as against 
the ‘ New Connexion’ Methodists, Dr. Bunting’s biographer 
writes : ‘ Some very obvious propositions puzzle those who do 
‘ not wish to understand them ; and it is often well that they 
‘should be sifted through the intellects of great lawyers and 
* judges, and there presented in their simple verity to those 
‘ who have doubted them.’ 

The public worship celebrated in Methodist chapels has 
fallen into two distinct types. On the one side stand the 
Liturgical Wesleyans ; on the other the non-Liturgical Wes- 
leyans and all other Methodist communities. Wesleyanism 
combines both, and rejoices in a variable ritual. It retains 
in many of its congregations the traditions of its fathers, and 
Anglican rites still witness to the old alliance between it and 
the Church. The Book of Common Prayer is found in the 
hands of worshippers in many of its metropolitan chapels, and 
in some old Methodist centres in the provinces. A stranger 
attending these chapels in the morning would notice two 
striking divergences between morning prayer in an ordinary 
parish church and a Wesleyan chapel. The minister would 
wear no distinctive dress, neither gown nor bands being per- 
mitted,* and he would employ two extempore prayers, one be- 





* ‘Nor shall gowns or bands be used among us; or, the title of 
reverend used at all.’ ‘Form of Discipline,’ Peirce, p. 278. 
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fore and one after thesermon. A fewsmaller variations would 
strike him. A word or two in the Absolution might be 
omitted; the Queen might not be termed ‘ most religious,’ 
‘ bishops and curates’ would give way to ‘ ministers of Thy 
‘Gospel,’ but there would be no other striking alteration of 
importance. Were he to attend a celebration, he would find 
the celebrant standing on the north side, and giving out hymns 
during the celebration. The phrase ‘the burden of them is 
‘intolerable’ would be omitted; but in every other respect, 
except perhaps the manual acts, everything would follow the 
rubrics of the Anglican office. Ifhe witnessed a public bap- 
tism he would find no sponsors, an extempore address to the 
parents taking the place of the instructions for them in the 
Prayer Book. The young Christian would not be signed with 
the sign of the cross, but the rest of the service “would be 
familiar. Were the same visitor to be present at the evening 
service, he would find no Liturgy, but a Presbyterian form 
of worship—hymns, extempore prayers, a long sermon, and 
perhaps a public prayer meeting or an evening Communion, 
In the non-liturgical chapels both morning and evening service 
is of the same character. The afternoon service, which used 
to be a feature of Methodism in large towns, seems to have 
fallen into desuetude there, though it lingers in the country 
parishes. No minor Methodist sect retains the use of the 
Liturgy, nor does the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
although it was organised on a liturgical basis. The forms 
for the ordaining of ministers and the Office for the burial of 
the dead are borrowed from the English ritual. Attempts 
have frequently been made to revise the Prayer Book for 
Methodist use. Wesley commenced these fruitless labours ; 
and the statute law of Methodism orders in its Wesleyan dis- 
cipline that ‘ when service is held in Church hours either the 
‘English Liturgy, Wesley’s abridgment of it, or at least the 
«lessons appointed for the day shali be used.’ But W esley’s 

revision was not popular; so that Adam Clarke, when con- 
sulted on the introduction of a Liturgy into a Wesleyan 
chapel, replied: ‘Introduce the Church service in God’s name, 
‘not in any abridgment (sic), but in the genuine original.’ 

But there has always been a Dissenting element in Methodism, 
and this has clamoured for revision mainly on the old Puritan 
lines. Even where the Liturgy has not been used by them- 
selves, these congregations have resented the adoption and ap- 
proval by Wesleyanism of a form of words which they hold to 
be unsound and unsafe. To gratify this feeling, a committee 
of the Conference has been endeavouring for some time to 
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revise the Liturgy. The result is thus summarised in the 
chief literary organ of the Wesleyans : 

‘It seems useless,’ says the ‘ London Quarterly,’ ‘to persevere in 
what seems to bring out so clearly division of sentiment. There are 
great numbers of ministers who would deprecate the alteration of a 
word in the communion service, and there are not a few who believe 
that the general tendency of the changes proposed in the office of 
baptism is to take out of it the doctrine which Methodism has always 
held. ‘The introductory words of the baptismal service assert what 
Mr. Wesley asserts in his “ Note” on John iii. 5, concerning “ Water 
“and the Holy Ghost ;” let that be retained. They contain, however, 
a few words which the whole connexion would agree to change.’ 


Another anonymous writer says there are those in Wes- 
leyanism ‘whose passionate love for the Liturgy can find no 
‘ fainter expression than this: “ I find no fault in it at all.”’ It 
is apparent that many Wesleyans agree with their founder, 
who asks: ‘ Who denies that ye were then’ (i.e. in Baptism) 
‘made children of God?’ but the majority would repudiate 
the sentiment. Methodism in Great Britain has never at- 
tempted to organise a Church, although, as we see, it has con- 
tinually assumed an independent position. It has, therefore, 
ignored the position of baptised children, and, having made 
‘ meeting in class’ the test of its membership, it has exalted 
the ‘ ticket on trial’ into the gateway to the mystical body of 
Christ. Individuals have attempted to remedy this by devices 
of a more or less ingenious character. But they are all based 
on the idea that baptism must be brought into some sort of 
relationship to the class meeting. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has endeavoured to rectify this, but without success. 
Hints are found in some Methodist publications that Confirma- 
tion as administered in the Church would be advantageous if 
introduced into Methodism ; but beyond the formation of cate- 
chumen classes, with the inevitable ticket of membership, 
nothing has been accomplished in this direction. 

While Wesleyans alone of all cognate societies retain the 
Book of Common Prayer, they have all practically a Liturgy 
in the Wesley hymn-book, the different communities varying 
in the proportion of genuine Wesleyan hymns, the oldest 
body having retained more of the distinctive hymns than the 
other sects. While we gladly acknowledge that many noble 
lyries, the product of the muse of Charles Wesley and of the 
felicity of metrical translation that was the special endowment 
of his brother, have become the common heritage of English- 
speaking Christians, though once peculiar to Methodists, we 
must remark on the many weak and unreal compositions that 
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disfigure this collection of hymns. Many of those most highly 
prized by Wesleyans are descriptive of such abnormal phases of 
experience as to render them alien from the commonwealth of 
Christendom. A cursory glance at the whole shows marked 
faults in spite of the curiously self-laudatory preface to the 
original edition, in which Wesley declares: ‘1. In these 
‘hymns there is no doggerel, no botches, nothing put in to fill 
‘ up the rhyme, no feeble expletiv es. 2. Here is nothing turgid 
‘or bombast on the one hand, or low and creeping on the 
‘other. ... 4. There are, allow me to say, both the purity, 
‘the strength, and the elegance of the English language, and 
‘at the same time the utmost simplicity and plainness suited 
‘to every capacity.’ But it must not be supposed that this 
was an original work. It contains survivals of various theo- 
logies. Here lie side by side Watts and Doddridge, with 
their Nonconformity lost in Christianity; Ken, with his calm 
and sober piety; Brevint’s high sacramental theories done into 
rhyme ; Moravianism speaking through its best minstrels; the 
German pietist school with awe-struck recognition of the 
Divine Presence and profound thoughts of the primeval beauty 
of the Source of all being. Charles Wesley’s lilting songs of 
triumph over persecuting mobs and many an echo from ancient 
victories stir the heart of the soldiers of Christ; while the 
Calvinist controversialist, Toplady, and Thomas Olivers, his 
opponent, unite to inspire Methodists with deep spiritual feel- 
ings Other hymns, however, in the ‘ Collection’ tempt one 
to retort upon Wesley his own criticism upon certain Davidic 
psalms, and label them as ‘ unfit for the mouths of Christian 
‘ congregations ’—bitterly sarcastic, they are stinging epigrams, 
not spiritual songs. Some are intensely morbid, “and a few 
offensively Pharisaic. But when all the deductions are made, 
there are reasons why Methodists should consider it a ‘ priceless 
‘treasure.’ It is Methodism in metre, and a man who has 
analysed it knows the secret of the Methodist revival. A 
Wesleyan quotes from it with as keen a relish as a High 
Churchman quotes the Fathers. It is the end of all contro- 
versy to him, as the Tridentine decrees are to a Romanist. 
He reproduces it with the accuracy of a well-taught Presby- 
terian repeating the Catechism. He sings its jubilant iambics 
in enthusiastic missionary meetings in Yorkshire; he shouts 
its stanzas with startling emphasis above the roar of a Cornish 
reviva and wonderful product of spiritual 
emotion and Celtic ardour; and when he makes the last con- 
fession of his faith amongst many witnesses, it is often in the 
words that the well-loved hymn-book supplies. 
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Methodism has an unmistakeable type of theology, although 
Wesleyanism has never drawn up either a Confession of Faith, 
after the fashion of the Reformed Churches on the Continent, 
or a creed rivalling in energy and compactness the well-known 
Roman Catholic symbols. The derived bodies in England 
have in some instances attempted in a loose fashion what their 
prototype has rather indicated than attempted ; but Methodism 
has not imposed a creed upon its adherents. Wesley himself 
wrote upon theological subjects in a manner that sets all rules 
of dogmatic sc ience at defiance. Since his day we have become 
accustomed to hear very unguarded utterances made by pro- 
fessed theologians, but even now it is startling to read such 
sentences as these in the w ritings of a teacher with pretensions 
to orthodoxy : ‘ One of the best tracts that great man, Dean 
* Swift, wrote was his “ Sermon on the Trinity.” Herein he 
‘ shows all who endeavoured to explain it have utterly lost 
‘ their way. . . . It was in an evil hour that these explainers 
‘began their evil work. . . . I dare not insist on any man’s 
‘using the word Trinity or Person.’ In a similar strain, he 
says in another sermon: ‘ Neither does true religion consist in 
‘ orthodoxy or right opinions. . A man may consent to 
‘ all the creeds, and yet it is possible he may have no religion 
‘at all, ... He may be almost as orthodox—as the devil ; 
‘not indeed altogether, for every man errs in something, 

* whereas we cannot well conceive him to hold any erroneous 

‘opinions.’ In another passage, having enumerated all the 
essential points of difference between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, he dismisses them with a nonchalant farewell: ‘ Let 
‘these stand by; my only question at present is this, “ Is 
‘thine heart right ? ”? ‘Not that he held his own opinions 
lightly, for he draws a strong contrast between himself and 
those * who called themselves of a catholic spirit only because 
‘they were of a muddy understanding.’ One pious wish in 
the preface to those ‘ Notes on the New Testament’ which a 
grateful people have exalted into a standard of belief, is fraught 
with the spirit of true charity: ‘ Would to God that all the 

‘ party names and unscriptural phrases and forms which have 
‘ divided the Christian world were forgot ; and that we might 
‘ all agree to sit down together as humble loving disciples at 
* the feet of our Master, to hear His word, to imbibe His spirit, 
‘ and to transcribe His life into our own!’ Once, in an out- 
burst of liberality, he boasted : ‘ Methodists alone do not insist 
‘on your holding this or that opinion, but they think and let 
‘think. Neither do they impose any particular mode of wor- 


‘ship. . . . Now, I do not know any other religious society 
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‘ wherein such liberty of conscience is now allowed, or has 
* been allowed since the days of the Apostles. Herein is our 
‘ glorying, and a glorying peculiar to us.’ But in his writings 
Wesley displays a most perplexing eclecticism. His ‘ Christian 
‘ Library ’ and his ‘ Arminian Magazine’ contain extracts from 
the most opposite divines. His design was ‘to separate pure, 
‘genuine divinity, and to leave ‘the huge mingled mass of 
* baser mixtures to their own obscurity.’ So, with the self- 
reliant air which was so natural to him, he sat in judgment 
upon Anglican divines, Puritan ministers, Apostolic Fathers, 
Cambridge Platonists, and French Mystics. He taught his 
congregations to sing— 


‘The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And chase his doctrine back to hell ;’ * 


but he published a life of an eminent Unitarian, with the frank 
preface : ‘ I was exceedingly struck at reading the following life. 
‘,.. I dare not deny Mr. Firmin was a pious man.’ In 
another thing he showed his superiority to the narrow pietistic 
spirit that condemned fiction. Finding a novel of which he 
approved, he condensed it, cutting out much of the ‘ goody’ 
padding, by which he awoke the ire of the author, and recom- 
mended it to ‘ all who are already or desire to be lovers of God 
‘and man.’ This book, edited by Kingsley as ‘ The Fool of 
* Quality,’ has beguiled the hours of many a Methodist school- 
boy who was strictly forbidden to read novels, but was per- 
mitted to revel in the very mild sensationalism of Wesley’s 
* Henry, Earl of Moreland.’ Indeed, Wesleyans have broken 
away from his teaching on many points. He dreamt of a 
Broad Church society, liberal in theology, evangelical in doc- 
trine, disciplined with the rigour of a religious order, and 
burning with the zeal of Redemptorist Fathers in a mission. 
The wrecks of his ideas encumber modern Methodism. It 
appoints quarterly fasts, which are as much observed as Lenten 
abstinence is practised by ultra Protestants. Wesley drew up 
sumptuary laws against ‘ lapelled coats, short sleeves, long- 
‘ tailed gowns, and a superfluity of buttons and ribbons ;’ but 
the ‘ people called Methodists’ do not seem to give special 
directions to their tailors and milliners to observe these regula- 
tions. He desired breadth of thought amongst his people ; but 
Methodist preachers do not play the réle of liberal theolo- 
gians. He gloried in their liberty ; the chief literary organ of 





* Hymn 443, for the Mohammedans, last edition but one; now ex- 
punged from the ‘ Collection.’ 
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Methodism has discovered another and quite different ground 
of boasting. ‘ Methodism,’ we find, ‘has assumed all the 
‘ characteristics and responsibilities of an organic Church of 
‘ the Presbyterian type; it has its ministry and its sacraments 
‘ and its catechism, and all that goes to the perfection of eccle- 
‘ siastical organisation. Perhaps there is no denomination or 
Christian Church existing which can send forth so unanimous 
and therefore so strong a voice on any question of ethics or 
‘ doctrine.’ The self-assertion of this passage rivals the most 
unblushing ayowals of priestly dignity to be found in any 
manifesto; but the following extract displays the dexterity 
of a practised apologist who knows how to press every 
feather into the scale he desires to load. In the preface to 
Winer’s ‘ Confessions of Christendom,’ Dr. Pope, the most 
cultivated theologian in Methodism, gives the following account 
of Wesleyan doctrines from the standpoint of a scientific 
student of creeds :— 


‘ 


‘6 


‘English Methodism has no distinct articles of faith; at the same 
time it is undoubtedly true that no community in Christendom is more 
effectually hedged about by confessional obligations and restraints. 
Methodism combines creeds, confessions, and standards, in its doctrinal 
constitution, after a manner on the whole peculiar to itself. Materially, 
if not formally, its theology is bound by the ancient ecumenical 
creeds, by the articles of the Church of England, and by comprehen- 
sive standards of its order. It holds fast the Catholic symbols; the 
Apostolic and Nicene are extensively used in its liturgy, and the 
Athanasian, not so used, is accepted so far as concerns the doctrinal 
type. The doctrine of the Articles of the Church of England is the 
doctrine of Methodism. The assertion must of course be taken broadly. 
The “Connexion” has never avowed the Articles as its confession of 
faith ; some of these Articles have no meaning for them in its present 
constitution ; others of them are tolerated in their vague and doubtful 
bearing rather than accepted as definitions; and, finally, many Method- 
ists would prefer to disown any relation with them. Still the verdict 
of the historical theologian would locate the Methodist community 
under the Thirty-Nine Articles. . . . Where they diverge from the 
Westminster Confession, Methodism holds to them. . . . Finally, we 
have the Methodist standards belonging to it as a society within a 
Church, which regulate the faith of the community, but are binding 
only upon its ministers. Those standards, more particularly, are some 
sermons and expository notes of John Wesley’s; more generally, these 
and other writings, catechisms, and early precedents of doctrinal 
definition. Taken as a whole they indicate a standard of experimental 
and practical theology, to which the preaching of its ministers is prac- 
tically conformed.’ 


Suffice it to say 
‘ that the Methodist doctrine is what is generally termed Arminian, as 
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it regards the relation of the human race to redemption; that it lays 
great stress upon the personal assurance which seals the personal 
religion of the believer; and that it includes a strong testimony to the 
office of the Holy Spirit, in the entire renewal of the soul in holiness 
as one of the provisions of the covenant of grace upon earth. It may 
be added that a vigorous maintenance of this common standard of 
evangelical doctrine has been attended by the preservation of a remark- 
able unity of doctrine throughout this large community.’ 


Whether we accept this statement au pied de la lettre or not, 
it shows a marked development of doctrine when compared 
with Wesley’s ‘ Plain Account of the Methodists,’ and a still 
more skilful change of front to attack a new generation which 
more or less consciously rejects the isolation of a society, and 
claims affinity with the Catholic Church. In one item, how- 
ever, we must correct Dr. Pope’s description. In accordance 
with Wesleyan usage, he confounds Methodism with his own 
community. Now there are thousands of Methodists who are 
not Wesleyans. None of these hold the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and they never rehearse the Apostolic and Nicene Creeds in 
worship. But they have incorporated their belief in bald enu- 
merations of ‘ doctrines,’ as amongst the Primitive Methodists ; 
or placed it under the protection of the Court of Chancery, as 
the United Methodist Free Churches in their Foundation Deed. 
All these epitomes are loosely worded, but curiously enough 
they all insist upon the endless duration of the punishment of 
the wicked as an article of faith. Even these formularies are 
not imposed upon private members, only upon ‘ preachers and 
‘ expounders of God’s Word,’ or, as an extreme case, upon 
class leaders. The American Episcopal Methodist Church 
has, owing to its founder’s determination to create a Church in 
America, articles and creeds that are obligatory on the minis- 
try. But for England, Wesley forestalled Neander’s maxim, 
Pectus facit theologum. We believe Methodists boast that all 
their commentators and theologians hold exactly the same 
system in every point. Dr. Adam Clarke occupies a bad emi- 
nence in one point. He held peculiar views about the person 
of the tempter in Paradise, and the application of the title of 
Son to the second Person in the Trinity. The first was con- 
doned with a happy bon mot. ‘ Who knows who tempted Eve 
‘ better than Adam ?’ the second was refuted by a ponderous 
treatise; and lest any nascent Wesleyan theologian should ever 
be tempted to stray in this by-path of obscure dogmatics, 
a question on the Eternal Sonship is put to every aspirant to 
the Wesleyan ministry. The minor Methodist communities 
have not produced any theological writer known beyond their 
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own confined circle. A hint of novelty of belief is sufficient to 
injure any Wesleyan minister. At least so we gather from 
the following semi-inspired remark in the ‘ London Quarterly 
‘ Review.’ It appears that a minister elected to the ‘ Fern- 
‘ley Lectureship ’—a sort of Methodist ‘ Bampton ’—gave 
room for the suspicion that in some particular his pronuncia- 
tion of the denominational Shibboleth was defective. ‘ Every- 
‘ body,’ says the reviewer, ‘ knows the excitement produced by 
‘ the promulgation of what were held to be new and doubtful 
‘ views ; views which, though they are not regarded as endan- 
‘ gering any fundamental doctrine, and therefore do not impeach 
‘ the orthodoxy of their promulgator, have probably kept him 
*‘ out of a theological chair, which seemed otherwise naturally 
* to wait for him.’ Rumour also asserts that the only Wesleyan 
minister who has ever achieved the slightest distinction in the 
scientific world is debarred from the same lectureship through 
a suspicion that he leans to the doctrine of evolution. Minis- 
terial sameness is the necessary result of the Wesleyan system, 
and proportionately of all Methodist organisation. There is 
not only the esprit de corps that prevails in every order, but 
there is a deliberate direction of means to produce this result. 
It commences from the moment that the superintendent of 
a circuit nominates a candidate for the ministry, and though 
after his ordination he is delivered from all formal theological 
examinations, yet twice every year, till he dies or leaves Wes- 
leyanism, the orthodoxy of his belief is challenged. Twice every 
year the opportunity of resigning his position on a change of 
sentiment is afforded. The door stands open for him, simply 
guarded with the knowledge that if he abandoned that brother- 
hood, it would be curtly said of him, as it has been said in his 
hearing of others who have renounced their allegiance, ‘ Me- 
*thodism can do without him, better than he can do without 
* Methodism.’ Yearly a small band goes forth; but the remain- 
der maintain the same unbroken traditions in theory, if not in 
practice. There are shades of difference between the ministers 
of course, and individuality of character gives rise to small di- 
vergences; but these bear the same relation to the wide limits 
of thought in the Church, that the all but imperceptible rise 
and fall of Mediterranean waves bear to the mighty Atlantic 
tides. 

We now pass to consider how the units are welded into one 
whole, which Methodist writers term ‘the Connexion.’ Again 
taking Wesleyanism as the typical form, and premising that, in 
proportion to its age, each offshoot retains more of the original 
impress of Wesley, till the latest is reached, in which doctrines 
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alone remain to connote the common Methodism, we find all 
the chapels in a neighbourhood grouped into a ‘circuit,’ under 
a minister termed the ‘superintendent.’ The circuits are 
thrown into districts under the oversight of a ‘ chairman.’ 
Twice every year the ministers in each district meet with cer- 
tain laymen. These meetings are really committees of the 
annual assembly, or Conference. A form has been compiled, 
called the ‘Order and Form of Business,’ and on its lines every 
committee in Great Britain transacts its business. The pro- 
ceedings of each are recorded under exactly the same headings 
in an undeviating order, and summarised in stereotyped tables. 
The character and efficiency of the ministers, their support, 
the support and education of their children, their relief in cases 
of extraordinary personal or family affliction, the distribution 
of public moneys, the erection and enlargement and sale of 
every chapel, school, and minister’s house, the number of mem- 
bers, teachers, scholars, and local preachers, the working of 
Home and Foreign Missionary Associations, and all contribu- 
tions to the various connexional funds, together with detailed 
reports on every minute point of discipline, and suggestions for 
the alteration of laws and usages—all in prescribed succession 
pass in review before these committees. Three full and accu- 
rate copies of proceedings are preserved, and separate reports 
sent to central committees. But, throughout all, a marked dis- 
tinction is maintained between ministers and people. The 
ministers alone consider spiritual matters, and decide on all 
questions touching their own character; the ministers and laity 
decide on financial questions. The only.time when voting 
takes place by orders is for representatives to the Conference, 
when each sends its own to the mixed Conference, as will be 
presently explained. By this system strict uniformity is 
secured, and all business is prepared for the consideration of 
the supreme legislative body. In English Methodism all 
other bodies efface the marked division between ministers and 
laity. 

We now come to the real power in Wesleyanism. ‘This is 
the assembly called the Conference, a name dearer to the 
Methodist heart than any other. The term ‘ Conference’ is, in 
the most recent Wesleyan Handbook, qualified by three adjec- 
tives, and is Legal, Ministerial, and Representative, according 
to circumstances. ‘The Legal Conference was a creation of 
John Wesley’s to secure the chapels he had built and the per- 
petuity of his system. It was clearly defined by him in a 
‘ Deed Poll,’ and enrolled in Chancery. It consisted of him- 
self, his brother Charles, and ninety-eight of his preachers. 
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They were constituted a body corporate, and a general method 
of procedure was made binding upon them. The law knows 
no other Conference than the legal representatives and succes- 
sors of these ‘ ministers and gentlemen.’ But on their first meet- 
ing after Wesley’s death a letter was read to them requesting 
them to consider their brethren as their equals in every respect. 
They wisely adopted the advice; and, while they allowed equal 
privileges to all, put themselves within the law by adopting, 
formally and explicitly, all the acts of the General Conference 
as their own acts and deeds. This body was heir to Wesley’s 
spiritual despotism and irresponsible power. Immediately on 
his death a large section of his followers determined to throw 
off a yoke which respect and gratitude rendered tolerable while 
imposed by the hand of a benefactor, but which was intolerable 
when that benefactor was dead. In 1797, six years after 
Wesley’s death, a secession took place, prompted by a desire 
‘ to introduce a more liberal system of Church polity into Me- 
‘ thodism, by associating laymen with ministers in its govern- 
‘ment and administration ; and to supply its people with every 
‘ scriptural ordinance by the hands of their own ministers.’ In 
a word, the Dissenting element in Methodism desired a demo- 
cratic government, and the administration of the sacraments 
by Methodist preachers. The latter the Wesleyans granted 
under a ‘ plan of pacification;’ but to the former they would 
not yield. For eighty years the demand for the admission of 
the laity into the governing Conference was reiterated in 
various forms, and each new secession made it a prominent 
part of their programme that they would admit the laity 
to equal rights; but Wesleyanism stood firm by its bolted 
doors. An attempt was once made to starve the Wesleyan 
Conference into submission, and 100,000 members withdrew 
from its communion. It did not yield—a fact greatly to its 
credit—but gradually gave increasing powers to committees 
composed of ministers and laymen. In 1877 a new constitu- 
tion was given to Wesleyanism, in which the ministers still 
retain their ecclesiastical privileges, but have offered the laity 
a larger share in the government of temporalities. The Legal 
Conference remains intact ; but a Ministerial Conference meets 
which deals with spiritualities only, then a Mixed or Represen- 
tative Conference assembles ‘in which other subjects come 
‘ before it. During the Pastoral Session the Conference con- 
* sists of the Legal Conference, and all the ministers who have 
* permission from their respective district committees to attend 
‘ its sittings; and during the Representative Session, it consists 
“of the Legal Conference, and the ministerial and lay repre- 
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‘ sentatives who have been elected, 240 of each order. The 
‘acts of this Conference in this wider sense, both during its 
‘ Pastoral and Representative Sessions, are confirmed by the 
‘ vote of the Legal Conference.’ It will be seen that the 
keys are still in the hands of the ministers; like Thomas a 
Becket they will only permit clerics to try clerics, and to 
admit into the Church and expel from it. 

The Wesleyan Conference meets annually in some large 
and generally antique chapel, the doors of which are jealously 
guarded. No layman, no representative of the public press, 


no unaccredited minister can enter; but the Conference will,. 


through its official ‘ minutes’ and through privileged ministers, 
furnish such accounts of its proceedings as it thinks fit to the 
public. The floor of the chapel is occupied by non-official 
members, the galleries are the haunt of very young ministers, 
and a platform supports the president, ex-presidents, secre- 
taries, and a few officials. The atmosphere of the assembly is 
unique. The business is transacted with the precision of a 
merchant’s office under the religious sanctions of a synod. 
Accounts of moneys paid and received are examined, while 
pastoral addresses to various foreign conferences are read, and 
priestly benedictions roll over the chinking of the coins on the 
money-changers’ tables. A Church congress talks in hopes 
that some grains of wheat may be fanned from the chaff; the 
Wesleyan Conference talks that it may legislate. Convocation 
debates with a haunting and irritating remembrance of past 
power ; the Wesleyan Conference argues and decides with an 
increasing confidence in the acclamations that will meet its 
decisions. Representatives find their way into the Methodist 
assembly from affiliated and derived communities in France, 
Canada, the United Stages, and Australia, and the preacher 
from an obscure country circuit, seeing them in the flesh, 
grows proud of a community on which the sun never sets. In 
the ordinary course of things, the subjects of debate are mere 
matters of routine, and only interest the Connexion; but occa- 
sionally matters of more general importance are discussed— 
such as an eirenicon from a zealous Churchman, which is sure 
to awaken the old controversies ; the attitude of the Wesleyan 
denomination towards education; or the imperilling of the 
unity of the ministry by the over-ardent action of some eccle- 
siastico-political preacher who contends that his absorption 
in the Wesleyan system does not militate against his taking 
part in some momentous question of a national character. The 
ablest speakers generally figure in such encounters, and the 
training of a lifetime in the art of impromptu debate bears its 
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fruit. The Representative Conference is younger, its numbers 
are fluctuating, and, though it moves very much on the lines 
of the older assembly, its speeches are less concise and more 
rhetorical than are usually delivered in the ministerial as- 
sembly. 

It is extremely difficult to assign this Conference to its 
proper place in a catalogue of ecclesiastical organisations. All 
its preachers are of one order; but while on trial they are 
forbidden to marry, they may not administer either sacrament, 
except baptism privately in cases of emergency, nor may they 
vote in the Conference. The president is supposed by Wes- 
leyans closely to resemble that primus inter pares, whose por- 
trait has so often been drawn by theorists on the primitive 
government of the Church; but his primacy is ended with his 
year of office. The ‘chairmen of districts’ may be the 
modern descendants of the Chorepiscopi; but who can attach 
episcopal dignity to such work-a-day titles as these? ‘ Super- 
‘ intendent of a circuit’ may be the Latinised equivalent for 
bishop of a diocese, and may in reality approach Ussher’s idea 
of prelacy ; but the title is too redolent of police supervision 
to contract prelatical associations. Lay representatives may 
be ‘ ruling elders ;’ but they are only elected pro hae vice, and 
are discharged from duty and from office by the rising of Con- 
ference. Yet this nondescript Presbytery writes its priest 
very large. It does not attempt to attach itself to any ancient 
and apostolic seat, yet it asserts that it is composed of ‘ mi- 
‘ nisters and pastors empowered not only to preach the Gospel, 
‘ but to administer the sacraments of our holy religion, and 
‘ charged with all the responsibilities of the Christian pastor- 
‘ate.’ What is included in this the Conference showed, when 
it refused to receive ‘ any proposal which would go to transfer, 
‘ altogether or in part, the responsibility of the sentence in 
‘ disciplinary cases from the pastorate to the lay officers. To 
adopt such a course of procedure ‘would be to give up a prin- 
ciple which, in the judgment of the Conference, is essentially 
inherent in the pastoral office.’ It is not a century anda 
half old, and yet it svarcely allows a session to pass without 
administering a rebuke ‘ to the pretensions of sacerdotalism, 
‘ and combating the hard materialism, the fleshly philosophy, 
‘the sensuous worship of our time.’ Its younger members 
are taught to notice the defects of all other communions— 
Roman, Lutheran, Anglican, Reformed, Friends, Brethren, 
minor Methodist bodies—and then their tutor utters this pane- 
gyric over ‘ Methodism proper, which is eminently at once 
‘high and free—Presbyterian as to the basis of its theory, 
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‘ Episcopal after the earliest type; employs the laity in every 
‘ diaconal function, and more carefully than any other religious 
community distinguishes the functions of the pastorate and of 
the laity ; reserving for the final ministerial jurisdiction all 
questions that affect the power of the Keys as left by Christ 
in His Church. The Methodist doctrine is that our Lord 
left the Keys—the general government of His Church, and 
special binding and loosing of its members—to the Church 
itself, as represented, however, by the men whom the Spirit 
would raise up with the Church’s concurrence to represent 
its authority.’ Englishmen generally suppose that no man 
should be permitted to criminate himself, but the Wesleyan 
Conference knows no such scruple. Not content with all the 
means at their disposal for the discovery of lapses and offences 
against morality and the laws and usages of their societies, they 
say: * Not the Conference only, but all its district committees 
‘ possess the undoubted right of instituting any inquiry or 
‘ investigation which they may deem expedient into the moral, 
Christian, or ministerial conduct of the preachers, even 
though no formal or regular accusation may have been pre- 
viously commenced on the part of any individual.’ This is 
termed ‘ friendly examination,’ and has been used with effect 
when all other means of discovering supposed delinquents 
failed. The Free Church of Scotland in its struggles against 
the arbitrary power of patrons found few warmer friends than 
the Wesleyan Conference ; yet it maintains its right to appoint 
any preacher to any circuit in spite of the protests of its re- 
cognised officials, and to take away any minister from his 
flock, however much they may desire to retain him, or even 
to suit their convenience to send him by a stroke of the pen 
from Cornwall to Caithness. Good Wesleyans are those, who, 
closing their eyes to these and many other anomalies, consider 
the Conference as the bright, consummate flower in the para- 
dise of Christendom, and put down all attempts at reforming 
it in the same category as painting the lily. It is not to be 
wondered at, that the minister loves the Conference early and 
never ceases to praise it. If the French private soldier carries 
the marshal’s Jaton in his knapsack from the hour he joins the 
colours, the young Wesleyan minister reads the insignia of 
presidential honours in his ordination Bible. The Conference 
is to him what the House of Commons is to the rising member 
anxious for official employment. Every distinction, every em- 
ployment, every honour is in the hands of this body, from the 
appointment as a ‘deputation from the parent society’ to the 
most responsible office. very three years, at the longest, 
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every circuit is abandoned by its former minister, and Con- 
ference appoints his successor. If his early dreams are unful- 
filled, Conference bears the burden of the unsuccessful man, 
and finds him a home every year of his itinerant life. He may 
be unable to afford any change in the autumn; but at Con- 
ference time it will go hard with him if he cannot cast all his 
troubles aside, and for three weeks share the ungrudging 
hospitality of a willing host, and be surprised for that brief 
space to find himself of some importance in the world. The 
Conference is to its members a refuge in trouble, a meeting- 
place for friends, a sanctified tribunal, a holy convocation, a 
solemn synod. The hand that would assaii its privileges or 
its powers is sacrilegious in the sight of its members. 

It may interest clerical readers to know how Wesleyans 
vindicate the validity of their orders. The answer to this is 
found in their history. In the first place, Wesley early 
enunciated a principle which has been firmly held by his fol- 
lowers: * Uninterrupted succession from the Apostles I know 
‘to be a fable.’ He accepted with this Stillingfleet’s conclu- 
sion in his ‘ Irenicon ’"—‘ neither Christ nor His Apostles pre- 
‘seribe any particular form of church government, and the 
‘plea of divine right for diocesan episcopacy was never heard 
‘of in the primitive church.’ In accordance with this a late 
Wesleyan authority lays it down that ‘the notion of a suc- 
‘cession of bishops conveying by digital contact from age to 
‘age the whole volume of divine grace . . . is as contrary to 
‘the letter as to the spirit of the New Testament.’ It will 
be seen that these principles, if granted, permit the formation 
of new religious societies and their organisation, provided suffi- 
cient cause is shown for their creation. Wesley believed that 
the state of the Church and the nation permitted him to create 
such societies. In 1741 he called out lay preachers to do 
nothing but preach and visit amongst such societies. He saw 
his difficult position, and puts his perplexities in a nutshell. 
‘ Soul-damning clergymen lay me under more difficulties than 
‘soul-saving laymen.’ Every step saw the new body rising 
into legal existence and into ecclesiastical importance. The 
societies were repelled from the Church by individual clergy- 
men. ‘The law forced them to register their chapels as ‘ Pro- 
‘ testant Dissenting’ meeting-houses, or else to forego all the 
benefits of the Toleration Act. No one could hit upon a 
modus vivendi. The societies wanted religious services and 
sacraments; Wesley gave them all he could by the hands 
of ordained clergymen. More were required. Wesley had 
read Lord Chancellor King’s work on the Primitive Church. 
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‘I firmly believe I am as much an episcopos as any man in 
‘England,’ he said, and, in conjunction with other arrange- 
ments, ordained certain of his preachers to all ministerial 
functions. He did this tentatively, ordaining for America 
in 1784; Scotland, 1785; England, 1787. It was plain that 
now one of two things must happen—either after Wesley’s 
death Methodists would form independent congregations and 
gradually become extinct, or they must produce the line 
Wesley had begun to draw, and give the sacraments by the 
hands of their own ministers to their societies. After many 
struggles—to quote from an author whose statements have been 
reproduced in this paragraph substantially, though not always 
literally — 

‘the Wesleyan Conference recognised and provided for the actual 
condition of ecclesiastical independency into which the Connexion had 
been brought only when that condition had long existed; and Methodist 
preachers abstained from using the style and title appropriate to 
ordained ministers, and from assuming in any way collectively the 
language of complete pastoral responsibility, until by the universal 
action of the Connexion the “societies” had, of their own will, prac- 
tically separated themselves from the Church of England, and forced 
their preachers into the full position and relations of pastors.’ * 


This champion of Wesleyan polity leans more to the Liberal 
view than Dr. Pope; and, reading this Saul-like impeach- 
ment of the action of the people by the light of the offi- 
cial utterances of the Conferences, it wouid appear that the 
High Church views of Wesley on the priesthood were modi- 
fied by circumstances, and, working in connexion with the 
popular desire for separation from the Church, ended in pro- 
ducing a system that in its development tends to create a 
marked individuality and belief in its own excellence, but 
which all must allow to have attained its objects with a fair 
amount of success. Ordination is now administered by the 
President of the Conference, assisted by the older ministers, 
and the ordinal is an adaptation of the Anglican form. The 
other Methodist bodies have from the first taken a more in- 
dependent position, and approximated more to the standpoint 
of Dissent than their Wesleyan brethren. 

It has lately become a favourite dream with Churchmen 
that the mistaken policy of the past might be reversed, and 
Methodism reincorporated with the Church. This isa baseless 
vision. All who have followed. this article will see that the 
tendency of Methodism. even in the form most closely re- 





* Rigg’s ‘Churchmanship,’ p. 103. 
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sembling Anglicanism, is to separate more and more from 
every other Church. Formerly the Conference held the 
Church in great honour, not only because of the hallowed 
dead, but through their hopes of the living; but in 1868, 
when Dr. Pusey’s letter to the then President of the Con- 
ference gave a fair field for the discussion of the relations 
between the two, the result was summed up in the Wesleyan 
Magazine by a minister who never fails to appear as a friend 
of the Church in Wesleyan circles. 


‘We hope it now appears that in every point of view these proposals 
for unions are impracticable, ill-considered, and inexpedient. If those 
who make them would expend their time and talent in maintaining the 
Protestant character of the Established Church, they would do more 
(though indirectly) towards accomplishing their object than by any 
such overtures as we have lately heard of. They would conciliate the 
feelings of many now grieved, beyond expression, at the unfaithfulness 
of those who claim to be the only authorised guides and instructors of 
the English people.’ * 


At one period of their history Wesleyan ministers expelled 
an able man from their community because he joined the 
Liberation Society of his day. No power could carry such 
a sentencé through the Conference of 1882. Once the criti- 
cisms offered by Wesleyans upon the Church were regretful ; 
now the critics are friends who pour the contents of their 
alabaster boxes from such a height of superiority that the 
precious balms break the heads of the recipients of their 
favours. What will the authors of some of these overtures 
for reunion think of the answer ?— 


‘It is just as likely that Methodism should absorb Anglican epi- 
scopacy as that Anglican episcopacy should absorb Methodism. 
Methodism has already, within the network of its own sister or daughter 
churches, a more widespread and a more numerous “ Connexion” and 
community of churches—a vaster host of adherents—than Anglican 
episcopacy can sum up in all its branches and correlatives. As a 
world-power Methodism is much the more potent in its operation and 
influence. For the Church of England (so called) now to absorb 
Methodism would be a portentous operation. It would be more 
hazardous than to put new wine into old bottles.’ 


The Conference fairly disclosed the cause of its antagonistic 
policy in a manifesto on the educetion question put forth in 
1843. They opposed, they say, certain bills on the ground 
that they would give the clergy undue influence in educational 
affairs, and justify their action on these grounds :— 





* Rigg’s ‘ Churchmanship,’ p. 111. 
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‘We have been hitherto accustomed to regard the Established 
Church as one of the main bulwarks of the Protestant faith; but her 
title to be so regarded has of late been grievously shaken. Opinions 
concerning the insufficiency of Scripture as the sole, authoritative, and 
universal rule of faith and practice, the exclusive validity of episcopal 
ordination, and the necessarily saving efficacy of the sacraments .. . 
are now held by a large number of the Established clergy . . . an ex- 
clusive and persecuting spirit has appeared in many parts of the land 
. . . the common offices of good neighbourhood are often denied to all 
but strict conformists; and every approach to Christian intercourse 
and co-operation, for religious purposes, with those beyond the pale of 
episcopal jurisdiction, is repudiated, almost with indignation. A pre- 
ference for papists over their brethren of the Reformation is in some 
cases openly avowed ; and feelings of tenderness, and even veneration, 
for the Church of Rome, are carefully cultivated by this party. The 
simple worship hitherto practised in this country is deprecated by them 
in comparison with the gorgeous ritual of Rome. . . . We are aware 
that there is a numerous and powerful body of holy and faithful men 
in the National Church, and we cherish the hope that they, and the 
authorities of the Church, may, by a more vigorous, explicit, and 
united assertion of the doctrines of the Reformation, purify their 
branch of the Christian community from the evils which at present 
threaten its destruction.’ 


In the forty years which have elapsed since this was 
written many things have happened, and, were circumstances 
to call forth a declaration of policy, every phrase in the pre- 
ceding document would be strongly accentuated. One of the 
fruits of the so-called Catholic revival in the Church has been 
to awaken an undying hostility in the most friendly of Non- 
conformist bodies; and while individuals in the Establishment 
will always be regarded with esteem for their works, their 
learning, or their social influence, the day of semi-alliance 
with the Church is hastening to a close. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that Wesleyanism will 
coalesce with Dissent, especially political dissent. If anyone 
wishes to know how philosophic Wesleyans bear themselves 
towards other Nonconformists, he has only to read Dr. Rigg’s 
*Connexional Economy of Wesleyan Methodism.’ Dis- 
senters, as a rule, do not love Wesleyans. In every disagree- 
ment within Methodism the malcontents have found ready 
help and advocacy from Dissent. The non-political character 
of Methodism in its corporate capacity irritates and puzzles 
the Dissenter, who approves of the aims of the Liberation 
Society. On the other hand, the dislike is reciprocal. It 
began in Wesley’s days; it smoulders on in times of quiet; 
but it will break out on slight provocation. Unable to cast 
in its lot heartily with either the Church or Dissent, Methodism 
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stands proudly aloof. It contemptuously rejects absorption 


into the one or alliance on equal terms with the other. In the 
meanwhile it consoles itself with such flattering interpretations 
of history as these, and draws the robes of its dignity more 
closely round its figure :— 

‘We can well imagine the Methodist society to have acted on the 
original intentions of its human founders, and to have continued as an 
accepted order within the national Establishment. However, the will 
of the Divine founder of Methodism has manifestly been otherwise. 
The Head of all churches has thrown around the Methodist societies 


their own Church, perfect and complete, lacking nothing for diffusion at 
home or propagation abroad,’ 


The italics are our own; but we use them to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that inchoate Methodism has crystallised into 
hard and ever hardening forms, till all its founder’s hopes of 
a new spirit of Christian love and life to animate all existing 
forms have proved utterly baseless. It is increasingly evident 
that Methodism has become a constant factor in English reli- 
gious life, and the statesman will reckon on it as a separate 
source of influence in national life. Its operations will be 
capricious. They will always be controlled by religious con- 
siderations, but it is quite within the range of practical politics 
that the leaders of this community may bring their minute 
and all-prevalent organisation to bear as a whole upon some 
urgent question. The result would, in such a case, be very 
considerable, especially if it were one that commanded the 
assent of the whole Methodist people, irrespective of their 
various differences. 

We have hitherto regarded English Methodism only, but 
American Methodism presents peculiar features. The most 
striking of its peculiarities arises from its adopting the epi- 
scopal form of government. It was organised by Wesley on 
his own principles in a field where he believed himself free 
from the considerations of expediency that fettered him in Eng- 
land. The American colonies had been the scene of the labours 
of his preachers at a very early date, and their efforts had 
been followed by great success. A need arose for the admini- 
stration of the sacraments, and, when these Methodists turned 
to the English clergy, it was evident that the population had 
outgrown the means of supplying their spiritual destitution. 
The evils were intensified by the revolution; and when the 
independence of the United States was secured, it was held 
that the Church of England no longer existed in the States. 
The Methodists naturally looked to Wesley for help. At first 
he had turned to the English Church, and begged the Bishop 
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of London (Lowth) to ordain one presbyter who might travel 
amongst his societies in America and administer the sacraments. 
The bishop refused on the ground that ‘ three ministers were in 
‘ that country already.’ Wesley hesitated for along time, but 
in 1784 he took the decisive step. He first consulted with Dr. 
Coke, and laid before him the proposal to ordain men for sup- 
plying the needs of his followers. His old belief that he was 
an episcopos strongly upheld him, and he further fortified his 
decision by the precedent of the Alexandrine Church, ‘ which 
‘ for two hundred years provided its bishops through ordina- 
‘ tion by its presbyters.’ Coke hesitated, but at last yielded; 
and at Bristol, met Wesley, with the Rev. James Creighton, 
another presbyter of the Church of England. These three 
first ordained two of Wesley’s preachers as deacons; on the 
next day, they were ordained presbyters; on this day, Coke 
was ordained superintendent or bishop of the Methodist 
societies in America. They proceeded to their destination, and 
ordained Francis Asbury superintendent or bishop for the 
same societies. ‘The American Conference ‘ agreed to form a 
‘ Methodist Episcopal Church, in which the Liturgy (as pre- 
* sented by the Rev. J. Wesley) should be read and the sacra- 
‘ ments administered by a superintendent, elders, and deacons.’ 
The American ear, fond of sonorous titles, rejected superin- 
teniignt and, to Wesley’s illogical chagrin, adopted the style of 
Bishop, and in 1788 published in their minutes the following 
curious question and answer: ‘ Who are the persons that 
‘ exercise the episcopal office in the Methodist Church? John 
‘ Wesley, Thomas Coke, and Francis Asbury, by regular 
‘ order and succession.’ In their manifesto, the American 
Methodists say : ‘ Following the counsel of Mr. John Wesley, 
‘who recommended the episcopal mode of government, we 
‘ thought it best to become an Episcopal Church, making the 
‘ episcopal office elective.’ The Liturgy is no longer em- 
ployed in American Methodism; but the Articles of Religion 
are in force, though binding on ministers only. The terms of 
membership are identical with those of English Methodism, 
but attendance on the class meeting is not obligatory. Bishops 
are not ordained to a diocese ; but their duties are to preside 
over Conferences, form districts, appoint ministers, to travel 
through the country, to ordain bishops, elders, and deacons. 
Annual Conferences meet under the presidency of ‘ presiding 
‘ elders,’ elders having displaced presbyters in their nomen- 
clature. General Conferences meet once in four years. No 
other branch of Methodism has adopted Episcopacy in any 
form ; and there are in the United States four other Episcopal 
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Methodist Churches, and five non-episcopal, which will allow 
the American Methodist much latitude of choice in the matter 
of his religion, 

We are now at liberty to enquire what are the results 
which Methodism has achieved? In order to answer this 
question we have minutely investigated the reports of the 
Methodist Churches, and have endeavoured to hold a just 
balance between opponents and the self-laudation which does 
not hesitate to say: ‘ The Bible Society, the Missionary 
‘ Society in the modern Protestant form, those great publish- 
‘ing institutions misnamed Tract Societies, the adoption 
‘of Sunday schools by the Church, the religious periodical 
* publication, and most other characteristic religious agencies of 
* our day, sprang directly or indirectly from Methodism.’ With 
strong confidence in the accuracy of our statements, we com- 
pute the adherents of Methodism at five millions in connexion 
with the Bristol Conferences and fourteen millions with the 
American. The ecclesiastical property in Great Britain may 
be calculated at eleven millions, and in America at eighteen 
millions sterling. The annual contributions for purely Me- 
thodist purposes in Great Britain amount to two and a half 
miliions sterling, and in the rest of Methodism to three times 
that amount. 

Wesleyans are the only branch of Methodists in England 
that have busied themselves with primary education. The 
success that has followed them in this is apparent in their annual 
Government grant-in-aid, which amounted in 1879 to 96,7007. 
They have training colleges for their teachers, and have ex- 
pended much pains upon them. At the last change in the 
educational policy of the country Wesleyans showed much 
division of feeling. On the one hand they had never sub- 
scribed to the doctrine that the State acted beyond its legitimate 
powers in dealing with education ; but, on the other, they were 
alarmed and irritated at the growth of Ritualistic intolerance 
in national schools, but could not embrace the theory dissolv- 
ing the alliance between religious instruction and secular 
knowledge for fear of playing into the hands of the secularists. 
Mr. Forster’s proposals afforded a ground for compromise, and 
Wesleyans, while retaining denominational schools, have gene- 
rally used all their influence to secure Board schools with 
Biblical instruction. In the course of the controversy, a 
marked hostility was exhibited towards the High Church party, 
and the old traditional policy of Methodism was much strained. 
Middle-class schools are to receive more attention at the hands 
of Wesleyans, who have recently apportioned 10,000/. to this 
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purpose. The higher class of the laity have a Methodist 
education provided for them in two colleges affiliated with the 
London University, and in a recently erected High School at 
Cambridge. The Primitive Methodists are showing much 
activity in education, and are proud of the successes achieved 
by their pupils. In America and Canada, Methodists have 
been behind no religious community in similar efforts. The 
removal of religious disabilities in the English Universities 
has thrown them open to Methodist parents. We find a few 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates entering the Wesleyan 
ministry, while those who remain among the iaity show a pre- 
ference for more ornate services, and for the alteration of 
various points of the ancient discipline; but, on the whole, it is 
yet too early to say what the influence of University culture 
will be on Methodism. 

It may be an object of curiosity with some as to what 
amount of learning can have been obtained by Wesleyan 
ministers since the Universities were closed to them, and they 
had not even theological schools till a late period of their 
history. But in this respect they owed much to Wesley, who 
was a man of varied attainments and endeavoured to impress 
his people and the preachers with a genuine love of learning. 
He consulted with the most eminent Nonconformist minister 
of his time, and drew up a course of theological reading which 
has been well kept in view by these hard-working preachers 
and evangelists. On the Old and New Testament revision 
committees, Wesleyan representatives have won the hearty 
recognition of competent scholars. In the lists of missionaries 
are to be found names better recognised by Germans as mas- 
ters of Eastern idolatries and mysticism than by Englishmen. 
Some of the grammars of barbarous dialects compiled by 
them have been highly praised by philologists, but as a 
rule they have excelled only in pietist literature. The forte 
of the Methodist minister has long been held to be in his 
preaching: and yet there is no Methodist preacher to rival 
Spurgeon; there is no pulpit orator to emulate Farrar or to 
vie with Liddon; nor is there the memory of one to compare 
with Robert Hall. Methodist chapels are often crowded to 
hear popular preachers, but the audience is almost exclusively 
Methodist. Popular literature has caricatured the average 
Methodist preacher; but the accompanying sketch of a Wes- 
leyan minister of the highest type is said to be drawn from real 
life :— 

‘He is a man of devout and earnest piety. He loves supremely his 
proper work of preaching and of spiritual intercourse with his people. 
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list He is generally bookish and studious, can find food for his public and 
the private ministrations in other’s libraries, while his own is select, but 
at various and extensive; bright with the presence of the fathers and 
ich saints of all ages, and of the thinkers, not always saints, of all schools. 
red His tastes, too, are in constant cultivation : they win the sympathy of 
oa i spirits similarly constituted ; they tell insensibly, but surely, upon the 
1 coarser humanity which generally surrounds him. He is frank, open, 
ae f unreserved, natural; never concealing the man, never forgetting the 
acs minister. He studies human nature—human nature as it is to begin 
ew [ with, and as Divine grace develops, modifies, and sanctifies it. He is 
7an loving, and tender, and forbearing; but with no counterfeit amiabili- 
re- ties of demeanour and address. He belongs in spirit to all Christian 
of communities. He takes painsto understand them. He mingles largely 
t is : in their society. He reads their books and records. He construes 
ure favourably their avowed opinions. He is a politician too; not a busy, 
fussy politician, seen and heard, so often as he can get a hearing, at 
” every gathering of partisans; but a calm watcher and patient helper 
— of the sure processes by which the kingdoms of this world are becoming 
ran the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ; roused now and then— 
ley when some intolerable evil threatens—to fearless speech and action; 
er always standing up for the wronged and wretched; never courting, 
tho never shirking, a contest for the truth.’ * 
- It must be confessed that there is often as great a contrast 


“ea between this sketch and reality, as between the ideal curate of 
ch the Archbishop of Canterbury and Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Ma- 
‘lone;’ but it is pleasant to see a faultless picture of what is 


on fitting. | , 

ee _ From a list in the ‘ Methodist Almanac’ published at New 
red York, we find that an immense stream of periodical literature 
“ed pours from the united bodies of Methodists. Four quarterlies 
“ are published in England and America, and one hundred and 
“— fifty periodicals in English, F rench, Italian, German, Swedish, 
‘%4 Dutch, and some other non-European languages. The oldest 
le of these is the * Wesleyan Methodist Magazine,’ commenced 
his by John Wesley, under the title of the Arminian Magazine,’ 
a in 1777; the most recent is entitled ‘ Experience,’ apparently 
ia an expiring effort to represent carly Methodist asceticism. 
‘a The number of Methodist biographies is enormous, com- 
a. mencing with ‘ Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, principally 
an * written by themselves,’ containing some most naive revela- 
na ‘. tions of earnest, simple, and frequently quaintly credulous 
a piety, but rising occasionally into passages of description that 
<a Defoe would have been proud to write. If the religious his- 


tory of the English people is ever written, some of these 
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* Memorials of Rev, W. M. Bunting, p. 22. 
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biographies will be invaluable for the light they will throw 
upon religious feeling in these circles. 

Without any attempt to sit in judgment upon Methodism, 
we leave it to speak for itself. The religious martinet may 
condemn it, because its drill is not conducted according to 
certain regulations. The professed theologian may declare 
himself unable to find its raison détre in its tenets: but the fact 
of its existence, its organisation, its adaptation to practical ends 
remains. The heyday of its enthusiasm is over, but it will 
perpetuate itself by education and the working of its system. 
It will increase the distance between itself and other Christian 
communities. It will, in all probability, never see the days 
when it will be invited to share the editorial councils of a new 
‘Eclectic Review,’ nor will it threw open its chapels to the 
formation of a new Evangelical Alliance. The gentler spirits 
in its borders will continue to entertain hopes of a Church of 
the Future with the disciples sitting at the Great Master’s feet 
in unbroken accord ; but they will sadly acknowledge that the 
distinctiveness of Wesleyanism must be sacrificed before that 
consummation can be obtained. The liberal theologian will 
sorrowfully confess that Wesley’s dream of a Christianity 
which dwells more upon the most excellent gift of charity 
than the forms of polity, has gone away from men by the 
ivory gate; and, while he cannot but regret the share that 
Wesleyans have in this dislimning of the vision, will more 
deeply reproach those religionists who survey every prospect 
through the perplexing medium of a cathedral window, and 
can endure nothing unless traced with the medieval pattern 
that meanders round all their sacred things. 

What doctrinal conflicts await Methodism it is impossible to 
tell. Whether its theology of the heart can withstand the 
assaults of the time, or whether it must change its front, are 
questions of the future. But Methodism is plainly a middle- 
class form of faith. It has not held its first conquests achieved 
amongst the upper classes. Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 
has proved a successful rival in that respect. And we are not 
aware that any persons belonging to the higher ranks of the 
nation, either in station or in celebrity, belong to this per- 
suasion. Nor has ‘it held the poorest classes in its meshes. 
The long and fierce contests against popular control have 
weakened it. Wesleyanism has never surmounted the diffi- 
culties thrown in its way when the tide of revolutionary ideas, 
which in 1848 swept over Europe, invaded its sanctuaries. 
The working-classes fell away from it then, and have never 
returned to their allegiance. The increased activity of the 
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Church, coupled with its resources, and the undoubted devo- 
tion of the majority of the clergy in large towns to the 
interests of their flocks, has seriously crippled Methodism. 
The lowest strata of English society are barely touched by it, 
either in rural or urban parishes. The poor, the unfortunate, 
the miserable, and the vicious are the unquestioned objects of 
the clergyman’s care: the prosperous mechanic, the well-to-do 
tradesman, the manufacturer, for one or two generations, are 
the chief supporters of Methodism. But Methodism has in 
its constitution a principle of strength and authority far sur- 
passing the more lax and tolerant rule of the Anglican Church ; 
it is one of the great bulwarks of the faith amongst the middle 
classes of this country, opposed alike to the secularism of one 
party and the Romanising tendencies of another party; and 
we are thankful that a movement which has so impressed the 
religious life of the country, is true to the fundamentals of 
Christian conduct, renders valuable services to the cause of 
virtue at considerable personal sacrifices, and deserves well of 
the commonwealth from its loyal adherence to counsels of 
justice and moderation in times of national disturbance. 





Art. IL.—1. The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, with 
replies to the remarks of the Astronomer Royal and of the 
late Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. By 
Tuomas Lewin, Esq., M.A. 2nd edition. London: 
1862, 


2. Caius Julius Cesar’s British Expeditions from Boulogne to 
the Bay of Appledore, and subsequent Formation geologically 
of Romney Marsh. By Francis Hopson Appacn, M.A. 
London: 1868. 


yr’ events in history have given rise to so much comment 

and to such various .opinions as Cesar’s campaigns in 
Britain. The figure which the General occupies in the world’s 
history, the renown and skill of the soldiers he commanded, 
the fact that he was the first great conqueror who is recorded 
to have invaded these islands, and that with his invasion the 
history of Britain emerges from chaotic darkness into a definite 
and consistent shape, have all assisted to enhance the natural 
romance of the story. The first mention made of !}ritain by 
any Roman writer is in a well-known passage in which, speak- 
ing of the Suessiones, who gave its name to the diocese of 
Soissons, and whose country was of great extent and very 
fruitful, Cesar says: ‘ Within our memory’ (i.c. probably 
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during the previous ten or fifteen years), ‘their king, Divi- 
‘ tiacus, was the most powerful of any in Gaul, and had au- 
‘thority over all. these districts’ (ie. the districts of the 
Belge), ‘and also secured the dominion of Britain. Now,’ 
he says, ‘ Galba is king, to whom, on account of his prudence 
‘and fairness, all the rest concede the conduct of war.’ * 
The mention of Britain in this sentence is certainly a very 
curious and interesting notice. The Belge, as we know 
from other sources, had large colonies in Britain, and the 
Celtic clans, although mutually quarrelsome, had, as their 
descendants have, the element of clannishness largely de- 
veloped, and they easily submitted to joint action under a 
common commander. Yet it is strange to find that the ruler 
of a tribe at Soissons in Gaul, who was also the Imperator, 
or General-in-chief of the Belgic tribes there, was likewise 
obeyed on this side of the Channel. It proves a closer and 
more intimate intercourse between Britain and the Continent 
than has generally been suspected; and this view is strength- 
ened when a few paragraphs further on we find Divitiacus 
the AEduan, who is pleading for this clemency, telling Cxsar 
that the leaders who had incited the Bellovaci to attack 
the Romans had fled to Britain.t We may take it, there- 
fore, that at this period the Belge of Gaul were closely 
united both politically and ethnically with their relatives 
north of the Channel. Strabo, in fact, tells us there were 
four passages commonly used from the Continent to the 
Island—from the mouths of the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, 
and the Garonne. This will suffice to show, what is @ priori 
most reasonable, that the intercourse between Gaul and 
Britain was continuous and along well-known and frequented 
routes long before the conquest of Northern Gaul by Cesar. 
Cesar tells us that there having been a dearth of corn in 
the year 57 B.c., he had sent commissaries among the various 
towns of the Armoricans to collect grain. The Veneti were 
the chief tribe of the confederacy. They not only had many 
ships which were wont to cross over to Britain, but the 
were also well skilled in navigation; and as they held the few 
ports which were alone available on this exposed coast, they 
levied black mail or dues upon all who crossed their seas, 
They seized the Roman commissaries and imprisoned them, 
an example which was followed by the other tribes of the 
confederacy. They speedily formed a close alliance, swore 
to act together and to share a common fortune, and asked for 





* Cesar, De Bello Gallico, ii. 4. 7 Cesar, ii. 14. 
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aid from Britain, which lay over against their country. ‘This 
general gathering together of the northern tribes of Gaul, 
which threatened to “spread into a general conflagration, ne- 
cessitated sharp measures, and the campaign was one fitted to 
try the skill of Cesar; but he won a brilliant victory, and the 
Armoricans were finally and completely subjugated. 

Next spring Cesar had to turn elsewhere to repel. the 
Germans, who had crossed the Rhine and were laying waste 
Eastern Gaul. He utterly defeated them and then “crossed 
the river; and having made a demonstration on the other 
side and strengthened the hands of his friends, he once more 
returned, because, according to his own statement, the work 
he had determined upon was complete: but we may suppose 
that another reason was that he meditated a more showy ex- 
ploit. As Florus says: ‘Omnibus terra marique captis re- 
* spexit oceanum; et quasi hic Romanus orbis non sufficeret, 
‘ alterum cogitavit.’ * 

Let us try to follow his steps. After the defeat of the 
Germans he recrossed the Rhine at or near Bonn. He then 
goes on to say, that ‘although only a small part of the 
‘summer remained, inasmuch as in the latitudes of Northern 
‘ Gaul the winters were early, nevertheless he had determined 
* to go to Britain, inasmuch as he understood that in nearly all 
* the Gallic wars the Britons had sent assistance to his enemies ; 
‘ and if the season proved too late for active operations, never- 
* theless it would be very useful to visit the island and learn 
‘ what manner of men lived there, and to explore its ports and 
‘ approaches, which were for the most part unknown to the 
© Gauls, for no one went thither but traders, nor did even these 
* know anything but the maritime district.’ + This last sentence 
seems to contain an exaggeration. A more potent reason 
doubtless for Cresar’s new campaign than any small assistance 
the Britons may have given his enemies was the desire to do 
something heroic— something which should attract the ap- 
plause and stir the imagination of men. To discover a new 
world and to plant the Roman eagles there would be to do 
what Pompey could not do. He might rival the Gallic wars, 
and his campaign against Mithridates was certainly more 
romantic than those of Cesar had been: but to transplant 
his legions to the famous tin country, and thence to bring 
home trophies for his triumph, would indeed draw down the 
applause of the Roman mob and win the respect of the 
masters of the Great Republic. = invasion of Britain 


© M. HH. B. xvii. T Cesar, iv. 20. 
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resembles in the career of Czsar the design of the expedition 
to Egypt in the career of Napoleon. Yet if it were true that 
the Britons were wont to send assistance to their Gallic friends 
in time of war, it follows, even from Cesar’s own words, that 
there was a good deal more intercourse between the two sides 
of the Channel than the visits of occasional traders. Having 
summoned such traders from all sides, he tells us he could not 
learn from them what was the size of the island, nor what nor how 
many tribes inhabited it, nor what was their practice in war, 
nor what their institutions were, nor which of their ports were 
most suited to harbour a large fleet. The very fact of his 
receiving an unsatisfactory answer to such queries shows that 
the information was withheld not from want of knowledge but 
from an unwillingness to impart it. The monopoly of these 
traders was threatened, and Strabo expressly says the Veneti 
were ready to obstruct his passage into Britain, which they 
used as a mart,* Besides the mere trader’s instinct, they were 
probably also closely allied in blood and traditions with the 
Britons; avd why should they lend a hand to enslave them as 
the Gauls had already been enslaved? As he could not learn 
what he wanted from the traders, he despatched Caius Vo- 
lusenus with a long ship or war galley to explore, and ordered 
him to return as soon as possible. Caius Volusenus was a 
military tribune, and is described by Cesar as a man of great 
sagacity and valour.t 

Meanwhile he marched with his troops from the Rhine to the 
country of the Morini, ‘ whence the passage to Britain was the 
‘ shortest.’ There he ordered ships to assemble from all the 
neighbouring districts, as well as the fleet which he had pre- 
pared the previous year for his war against the Veneti. We 
are told that, his design having become disclosed to the Britons 
by the merchants, envoys came to him from many of the in- 
sular tribes, promising to give hostages and to recognise the 
authority of the Roman people. Cesar received these pro- 
mises affably, exhorted the envoys to abide by them, and then 
sent them home again, and with them a certain Commius or 
Comm, whom he had appointed King of the Atrebates when 
he had conquered them.{ Cesar says that he approved of the 
courage and prudence of Commius, and that he deemed him to 
be faithful to himself. He also had great influence among the 
Britons. He ordered him to visit as many of the tribes as 
possible, and to persuade them to confide in the Roman people 





* Strabo, lib. iv. { Cesar, iii. 5, 
t Id. iv. 21. 
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and submit to him, and to tell them that he himself would 
shortly pay them a visit in person. 

Volusenus was sent rather to find a convenient landing-place 
for the army than to pioneer a route across, and returned after 
as close an examination as a man could make who had to explore 
from his ship, and dared not land nor trust himself among the 
natives. He returned after an absence of five days. He had 
probably run along the coasts of Sussex and Kent, and was 
able to report to his master that there was no place between 
Beachy Head and the South Foreland where an army could 
venture to land in the face of the enemy ; while the only con- 
venient strand where, if unopposed, he could run his flotilla 
ashore was in the reach where Folkestone now stands or in the 
narrower inlet at Dover.* While Cesar was living at Boulogne 
awaiting the equipment of the ships, envoys came to him from 
the greater part of the Morini, who promised in future to 
do as Cesar should command. Their submission was well- 
timed and very grateful, for, as he says, ‘he did not want to 
* leave an enemy in his rear, nor was the season a convenient 
‘ one for fighting them; nor, again, did he wish that such 
‘ trifling matters should interfere with his plans regarding 
‘ Britain.’ 

He had collected and impounded or pressed into his ser- 
vice about eighty trading ships or transports, which number, 
as Mr. Long suggests, proves that the people in these parts 
had a considerable trade by sea. These he deemed enough 
to carry over two legions, which, with the necessary camp 
followers, &c., probably numbered from 10,000 to 12,000 
men,} showing they were vessels of some bulk. Besides these 
transports, he had a certain number of galleys or war-ships, 
doubtless to act as a convoy, which he distributed among the 
questor or head of the commissariat, the lieutenants or com- 
manders of the legions, and the prefects, i.e. among his staff 
and field officers.| Mr. Long suggests that they were perhaps 
used for the auxiliaries, the slingers, &c., who are mentioned 
later on. 

Besides these there were eighteen other transports, con- 
taining the cavalry, calculated to carry from 400 to 500 
horses. ‘There was no room for luxuries, and no doubt the 
‘impedimenta ’ or baggage was cut down to the smallest possible 
amount, so as toaccommodate the greater number of soldiers ; 
and we find Athenzus reporting, on the authority of Cotta, 





* Napoleon’s ‘ Cesar,’ ii. 189, note. 
t Cesar, iv. 22. + Appach, op. cit. 53. 
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one of Cesar’s companions, that the Imperator himself only 
took three servants with him.* 

Few matters have given rise to so much learned and ingenious 
controversy as the route followed by Cesar in his expeditions 
against Britain. Nor do there seem to be materials for an ab- 
solute conclusion. Czsar tells us the rendezvous he chose for 
his troops and ships was in the land of the Morini, for thence 
was the shortest passage to Britain.t The Morini, as is well 
known, occupied the modern department of the Pas de Calais, 
which includes the great promontory known as Cape Grisnez, 
and which is the nearest part of Gaul to Britain. The land 
of the Morini extended northward probably as far as the village 
of Mark, which, no doubt, means a march or frontier, and 
which bounded the later Saxon settlements in Neustria on 
the north, and probably represented in earlier times the limits 
of the Morini and the Menapii. On the south it probably 
extended to the Cauche or the Authie, which separated it 
from the Ambiani. 

We must look for Cesar’s port of embarkation, siainiliiaie: 
somewhere between these limits. In the account of his second 
journey he tells us the place whence he sailed was called the 
‘Portus Itius,’ and those who are captivated by superficial 
etymologies have argued that this name survives in Wissant; t 
but to this view there are two fatal objections. Wissant is a 
corruption of White Sand, and is a Teutonic name not earlier 
probably than the Saxon settlement here. Wissant, again, 
cannot be described as a port; it is a mere open beach. Nor 
is there any port eight miles north of Wissant answering to 
Czsar’s vorthern port. Sangatte, which has been suggested, 
is not eight but six Roman miles distant, while Calais is 
eleven. We may, therefore, put it aside altogether. Now, 
further south than this, and at the head of the old harbour of 
Boulogne, we have a name surviving which, as has been 
pointed out, has every claim to be a form of Itius, and this 
is *Isques,’ which, like Itius, is doubtless a corruption of 
the Celtic uisk, *‘ water.’ The survival of the name at this spot 


Ath. eng vi. 215 M. Ii. B. xciv. 

; Ceesar, op. cit. iv. 21. 
t Mr. Bunbury i in his elaborate and exhaustive ‘ History of Ancient 
“Geography, a work which does honour to the scholarship of our age 
and country, states his reasons for giving the preference to W issant— 
mainly because it is the nearest point to Dover, and only three miles 
from Cape Grisnez; but this does not rebut the facts that Wissant is 
not a port at all, and that it could not have sheltered Cesar’s expedition. 
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is in accord with all the other facts mentioned by Cesar, 
and which have decided the great balance of weighty opinion to 
conclude that the port he referred to was, in fact, Boulogne, 
which has ever been the chief port of departure from Gaul to 
Britain. It was called Gesoriacum in early times. Mela 
cites Gesoriacum as the port of the Morini which was best 
known, and Florus tells us Cesar sailed from the port of the 
Morini. Mr. Appach appositely quotes the ease with which in 
1803 Napoleon collected no less than 1,300 vessels here, ¢ all of 
‘ which were accommodated in the harbour and river, and yet 
‘ were so conveniently arranged, that on a rehearsal of the 
‘embarkation by way of experiment the whole of the troops 
‘ destined for the intended invasion were put on board in the 
course of an hour and a half.’* It is curious to contrast with 
Cesar’s narrative the account given by M. Thiers of the pre- 
parations made by Cesar’s historical heir in so many respects, 
the great Napoleon, for his venture against Britain :— 

‘There were needed,’ he says, ‘ boats which when laden would not 
draw more than seven or eight feet of water, which would go with 
oars so as to pass either in calm or fog, and could be stranded, without 
breaking, on the flat English shores. The great gun boats carried four 
pieces of large bore, and were rigged like brigs—that is, with two 
masts, mancuvred by twenty-four sailors, and capable of carrying a 
company of a hundred men with its staff and its arms and munitions. 
. - » These boats offered a vexatious inconvenience, that of falling to 
leeward—that is, yielding to the currents. This was the result .of 
their clumsy build, which presented more hold to the water than their 
masts to the wind.’ f 


Cesar’s boats in his second expedition had precisely the same 
fault. Boulogne being fixed upon for the port of departure, 
we have no difficulty in settling what Cesar meant by the 
northern port, which he tells us was eight miles distant. This 
could be no other than the little haven of Ambleteuse, which, 
as Mr. Appach says, is just 74 miles, or 13,200 yards, from 
Boulogne, which agrees very closely with the statement of 
Cesar ; for eight Roman miles, calculated at 1,630 yards to a 
mile, would make the distance 13,040 yards.} 

Let us return once more to Cesar. He tells us that, all being 
ready, he took advantage of some favourable weather and set 
sail a little before the third watch, that is about midnight ; no 





* Appach, op. cit. 51. 

+ Hist. du Consulat et de l’Empire, etc. iv. 17. Napoleon’s 
* Cesar,’ ii. 207. 
t Appach, op. cit. 54. 
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doubt so that he would arrive on the following morning and 
have full daylight for the arduous task of landing. As there was 
a full moon on the fourth day after he arrived in Britain, it has 
been agreed that the actual date of his setting sail was Satur- 
day, August 26, B.c. 55.* As we shall see presently, he 
set out with a south-west wind, which would be partially on 
his beam as he sailed along; this accounts for the slowness 
of the passage. His ships were country-built and were clumsy 
sailers. Dr. Guest has compared them in this respect to 
Chinese junks, which make good way before a wind, but with 
the wind abeam are little better than logs on the water,f 
and their general rate of sailing was little more than two miles 
an hour. 

Cesar tells us that on his arrival on the other side all the 
hills were occupied by the armed troops of the enemy. The 
nature of the place was such, he adds, that the cliffs rose 
abruptly from the sea, so that those on their summits could 
throw their spears on to the beach below.} This description 
applies to the neighbourhood of Dover, and that only. It 
would seem the fleet was moored in Dover Wick, the roadstead 
which lies between Dover and the South Foreland, and is 
commanded by the guns of the castle.§ Cesar goes on to 
say that, seeing the place was not a convenient one for land- 
ing, he anchored his ships until the whole of his fleet came up. 
He remained at anchor till the ninth hour, i.e. till about three 
in the afternoon. During this interval he called a council of 
war of the legates and military tribunes, before which the 
information collected by Volusenus was laid, and Cesar pointed 
out what he wished to be done. He warned his officers that 
as they would have to move rapidly and on an unstable sur- 
face, they must be careful to observe the signal and to be 
punctual. Having dismissed them, the tide and wind being 
both favourable, “he gave the signal. The anchors were 
weighed, and when he had advanced some 7,000 paces from 
that place he brought his ships to, on an open and flat shore. 
This last clause has given rise to a vast mass of controversy. 
It will be noted that Cesar does not say whether he went 
to the east or the west, but merely that he advanced 7,000 
paces, so that there has been ample opportunity for the cham- 
pions of Sussex and Kent to dispute the matter. Cesar says 
he sailed with wind and tide in his favour. Let us first con- 
sider the wind. What does Cesar mean by a ievonrable wind 








* Appach, op. cit. 60. t “a. Journ. xxi. 231, 
t Cesar, iv. 23. § Guest, loc. cit. 
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for a voyage to Britain? This he explains in the account of 
his second voyage, when he tells us that he was prevented from 
sailing by the blowing of the wind Corus, which blew, as we 
know, from the north-west, while he set sail with the wind 
Africus, which blew from the south-west. This was the wind, 
therefore, with which he set sail, and which had been blowing 
for some time before and had detained the eighteen transports 
at the northern port, and prevented them joining him at Bou- 
logne. These same ships were afterwards apparently wind- 
bound, for they did not reach the British coast till four days 
after his arrival; and if the wind continued from the south- 
west it would probably prevent them from rounding Cape 
Grisnez from Ambleteuse. Nor have we the smallest hint in 
Cesar that the wind changed its course after he set sail. Thus, 
if there had been no mention of the tide, there could hardly 
have been a doubt as to Cesar’s meaning that after his delay 


he proceeded eastwards. When we turn to the question of 


the tide we are met by a crucial difficulty. Halley and Airy 
have both made an elaborate examination of the problem as a 
general question of the tides. ‘The former concluded that the 
tide was running to the east when Cesar again set sail, and 
the latter that it was running to the west. Practical navi- 
gators have differed as completely. Looked at in every way, 
the question of the tide is surrounded with difficulties, and 
after all it is but one factor in the problem, a factor to which 
paramount weight has been attached by many to the exclusion 
of others of equal importance. Let us consider one or two 
of these. Cesar tells us that after being anchored for some 
time, he advanced (‘ progressus’) seven or eight miles from 
his anchorage. As Mr. Long has said, to advance (‘ progredi’), 
as Cesar uses the word, and as it should be used, means to 
continue in a given direction, and as he came from the south 
to the north the continuance of his course would be in the 
same direction; to go westward would be to go back.* 
Although Dion Cassius is an authority of secondary impor- 
tance in the controversy, it is curious that he tells us that 
Cesar not being able to land where he ought to have done, 
sailed round a promontory and went to the other side. This 
can only mean that he sailed round the South Foreland and 
landed beyond, and is of value as showing what the tradition 
was in the daysof Dion. Again: Unless he pursued the usual 
track, how could the Britons have known where to encounter the 
debarcation? + Again, Cesar says that the place of landing 





* Long’s ‘ Cesar,’ 283. 7 Lewin, 31. 
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was 7,000 paces from where he first halted. This brings us to 
Deal, while Hythe or Lympne on the borders of Romney 
Marsh—which are the alternative suggestions—are much too 
far off. Lastly, we know that Cesar landed at the same 
place on both his journeys, and the most natural explanation 
of his description of the second voyage is that he landed near 
Deal.* 

As we have said, Cesar halted some seven or eight miles 
from his former anchorage, opposite an open and flat shore, 
wherever that may have been. The Britons meanwhile had 
forestalled him, and sent on their chariots and cavalry, as the 
Russians did their Cossacks in the Crimean War, and followed 
these up by the rest of their forces so as to oppose the landing. 
This was a difficult operation, because, as he says, the ships 
could not, on account of their size, be beached, and could only 
anchor in tolerably deep water, whence it was difficult for 
those on board to wade on to ¢erra firma. The soldiers again 
were unacquainted with tke locality, and besides the weight 
of their weapons they were encumbered with heavy armour, 
and they had to disembark, to keep their footing in the water, 
and fight the enemy all at once.t While the Romans were 
thus embarrassed, the Britons either fought on dry land, or 
advanced a short distance into the water with their limbs free, 
and knowing the locality threw in a shower of spears, and 
urged forward their horses trained to go into the water, 
Cesar confesses that his men shrank from the contest, and that 
under these conditions they did not show the same alacrity and 
zeal which they usually showed in fighting on shore. Presently 
the standard-bearer of the famous Tenth Legion, having 
invoked the gods to favour his project, shouted out, ‘ Fellow- 
‘ soldiers, unless you wish to lose the eagles, follow me; I will 
‘ do my duty in the presence of the Commander-in-chief and 
‘the Republic.’ He then jumped into the water and moved 
towards the enemy. His companions, having encouraged each 
other, and afraid that the disgrace of losing ‘their eagles might 
overtake them, followed his example, They at length gained 











> But we put forward this suggestion with great diffidence and 
Py having regard to the correspondence on this subject which 
was published by the Society of Antiquaries in the thirty-ninth 
volume of ‘ Archeologia,’ p. 277. The result of the hydrographic 
survey undertaken by the Admiralty establishes the fact that the tide 
was running westward at the time mentioned by Cwsar. This con- 
clusion is a mathematical certainty established by Admiral Smyth and 
the Astronomer Roy al, and it is fatal to the eastward theory., 
{ Cesar, op. cit. iv. 24, 
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a footing on the beach, and crowding forward charged the 
enemy and put them to flight. It was impossible to paranes 

for the cavalry in the eighteen transports, as we have mentioned, 

was unable to keep its course and reach the island. This 
alone prevented the victory from being a decisive one.* After 
landing, the Romans as usual established a camp. This was 
no doubt near the sea and their ships, and possibly, as the 
Emperor Napoleon suggests, on the heights of Walmer. The 
galleys were hauled on shore and the transports anchored 
in the roadstead. 

The Britons now sent envoys to treat for peace, promising 
to surrender hostages, and to do what Cesar wished. The 
envoys were accompanied by Commius, who had been sent 
to try to reconcile the British chiefs to his visit. Their answer 
had been to detain and imprison him. They now excused 
themselves for this act of treachery, throwing the blame on 
the mob, and asked him to forgive their imprudence. Cesar 
read them a homily on their infidelity, and then with lordly 
magnanimity pardoned them and demanded hostages. Some 
of these were handed over at once, but others, who had to come 
from a distance and doubtless to be sureties for remoter tribes, 
they promised should be sent in a few days. Meanwhile the 
fighting men were disbanded and sent back to their homes, 
while the chiefs came together from all sides, and commended 
themselves and their tribes to the conqueror. 

On the fourth day after his arrival, the eighteen transports 
with the cavalry, which had been wind-bound at the northern 
port, set sail with a gentle breeze. As they approached the 
coast of Britain and were in full view of the camp, so 
violent a hurricane came on suddenly that none of them could 
hold their course. Some were constrained to put back, while 
others were driven to the lower part of the island towards the 
west, and were knocked about with great danger. They 

cast ‘anchor, but as they began to fill w ith water and the night 
was likely to prove more “disastrous to them, they w cighed 
once more, put to sea, and set out for the continent again. 

The same night, says Cesar, it was full moon and spring 
tide, a phenomenon unknown to the Romans; so that the 
galleys which had been beached were filled with'water, the 
transports which were riding at anchor became unmanageable, 
and there was no way of assisting them. Many of them foun- 
dered, others lost their anchors and equipment and were 
rendered useless, This disaster naturally caused much un- 





ss Onane, op. cit. iv. 26. 
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easiness in the army, for they had neither other ships in which to 
return, nor appliances for refitting those which had been broken, 
and as it had been quite decided to winter in Gaul no pro- 
visions had been laid up in Britain for the winter.* 

The misfortune of the Romans was a favourable opportunity 
for the recently submissive chiefs, who accordingly: withdrew 
gradually from the camp and again summoned their retainers 
to their standards. Czwsar proceeded to refit his fleet, which 
he accomplished with only the loss of twelve ships. Mean- 
while, as one of the two legions, namely the seventh, was 
as usual employed in harvesting, and when nothing had hap- 
pened to make the Romans suspect a sudden attack, those 
who were on guard at the gate of the camp reported to Cesar 
that a larger dust than usual arose from the quarter where the 
foragers had gone. The latter, suspecting some treachery, 
marched with the four cohorts on guard. When he had 
marched a short distance, he noticed that his men were being 
hard pressed, and that the enemy were throwing a shower of 
weapons into their closed ranks. It would appear that the 
soldiers had cut down the grain in the whole field except a 
portion which was near a wood. There the Britons had con- 
cealed themselves during the night, and when the Romans, 
having laid aside their arms, were scattered about reaping, 
they were suddenly attacked. Some of them were killed and 
the rest were thrown into confusion; meanwhile the cavalry 
and charioteers of the enemy assailed them mercilessly. The 
arrival of Cesar with assistance was very opportune. The 
Britons paused, while the legionaries took fresh heart.f The 
escape had been a narrow one, and matters were critical. 
Cesar acknowledges that he did not deem it prudent to risk 
a general engagement, and Dion says that there was a heavy 
loss. Having held his ground for a while he led his legions back 
to the camp. By the Britons this retreat for strategic pur- 
poses was doubtless interpreted, as similar retreats have been 
since, as a confession of weakness ; and while the Romans were 
busy, in tending their wounded and strengthening their in- 
trenchments,t the peasants in the country round left their 
occupations and joined their brothers. 

For several days, says Cesar, the weather was so bad that 
his men were confined to their camp, nor would the enemy 
venture on a fight. They employed the interval in sending 
round messengers to summon a general levy, urging that the 





* Cesar, op. cit. iv. 29. t Cesar, op. cit. iv. 34. 
; Long, op. cit. 211, note. 
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Romans were weak, that the booty they would capture was 
tempting, and that if they drove the foreigner from his camp 
they w ould secure perpetual freedom for their country. This 
summons was promptly obeyed, and a large force of infantry 
and cavalry was brought together. Cwsar foresaw that they 
would behave as they did before, and if defeated would speedily 
fly. He therefore determined to bring on a general engage- 
ment, and drew out his legions in battle array in front of the 
camp, together with thirty horsemen, who had been brought 
over by Commius. They doubtless accompanied him as an 
escort when he went as Cesar’s plenipotentiary. The battle 
having commenced, the Britons did not long withstand the onset 
of the legions, but turned and fled. The heavily weighted 
legionaries could only pursue a short distance, and as “they 
had no cavalry, only a comparatively small number of the 
enemy fell, and the Romans had to be content with firing 
the buildings far and wide, and then returned to their camp. 
The same day envoys again went to treat for peace. Cwsar 
did not insist on the immediate delivery of the hostages, but 
ordered them to be sent after him to the Continent. He wanted 
to withdraw because, as he says, the equinox was at hand, and 
he did not care to risk his shattered vessels during that 
boisterous season. 

A favourable wind having sprung up, he took advantage 
of it, and set sail again a little after midnight, a time perhaps 
chosen, as Mr. Lewin suggests, to suit the exigencies of the 
tidal harbour of Boulogne. If his fleet occupied the same 
time in returning as it had done on its voyage out, it would 
arrive about 3 P.M. next day. On September 19 it was 
high tide at Boulogne about four, and this date, which 
would precede the equinox, which occurred in that year about 
September 24, suits the account of Cesar very well.* So that 
the whole of his excursion barely occupied a month. 

Cesar closes his fourth book by stating that only two of 
the British tribes actually sent him hostages, the others failing 
to do so. Inconsequence of his despatches, the Senate decreed 
that on his return he should have a ‘ supplicatio’ or religious 
festival and thanksgiving to the gods for twenty days—a most 
unusual honour, that decreed to Pompey for his famous victory 
over Mithridates having lasted only for ten days.t As Mr. 
S.ong pithily says, ‘If his despatches told no more than his 
. commentaries, there was little matter for rejoicing, but a 

* new world was opened to the Romans, and they anpaaten to 





* Lewin, op. cit. 67. ¢ Long, op. cit. ii. 35, note. 
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‘find more in the island than they did.’* This was, in 
fact, the sum of the whole exploit, and the more independent 
Roman historians are candid enough in admitting it. Livy 
says that the success of Cwsar’s first venture in Britain was 
marred by tempests.t 

When he had put his legions into winter-quarters he re- 
turned to Italy, as was his custom. Whatever glories he won 
in Gaul and elsewhere were to him but secondary matters to 
keeping up his influence there. It was Rome and not Gaul of 
which he was ambitious to be the master. On his departure 
he instructed the legionary commanders to employ the utmost 
diligence during the winter in building new ships and refitting 
the old ones, for he was determined to visit Britain again, and 
this time to secure a more complete success. Making use of 
his experience of the year before, he planned his new vessels 
on a different model. In order that they might be laden more 
quickly, and might also be more easily hauled up on the beach, 
he ordered them to be made lower than those used in the 
Mediterranean ; while, as he contemplated taking over a large 
quantity of sumpter cattle, his object being a campaign and 
not a mere excursion, he had them made wider in the beam 
and flatter-bottomed. They were to be fitted out for rowing 
as well as sailing, for which their low sides made them well 
adapted. He tells us that he ordered those articles which 
were needed for equipping ships, i.e. the anchors, ropes, sails, 
&c., to be sent for from Spain. Strabo states that Spain then 
furnished ropes and iron, while Pliny describes the Spanish 
spartum of which ropes were made; and it is a strange proof of 
the great conservatism of customs in the Peninsula that the 
Spaniards still make cordage of what they call esparto, a kind 
of grass now much used in this country. On leaving the 
winter-quarters of the army he repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he held his courts for the administration of the pro- 
vince, and on his return to Gaul he was accompanied by 
Quintus Cicero, the brother of the orator. 


‘It was of great importance,’ says Mr. Lewin, ‘ for Cesar at this time 
to keep Mark Tully his friend, and with this view he offered Quintus 
Cicero the command, of one of his legions.~ Both Cesar and Quintus 
wrote to Cicero from Lodi, and it is amusing to see how the ambitious 
and politic general humours the innocent vanity of the simple-minded 
orator. Cesar even went so far as to commend Cicero’s verses, and 
complimentary language could-not be carried further. Both Cesar 





* Long, op. cit. iv. 58. t Liv. Epit. 105; M. H. B. xlix. 
g, Op ] 
~ Cesar, B. G. v. 24. 
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1 and Quintus were at this time full of the intended expedition against 
t Britain, and Quintus, at the instance of Cesar, sug gests that Tully 
r should employ his pen in painting the approaching ‘triumphs. “ Give 
5 “ me only Britain,” says Tully, “and I will paint it in your colours but 
“ with my brush. But what am I saying ? What leisure can I have, 
“ especially if, as Cesar wishes, I remain at Rome? But we shall see.’ 
4 As we hear nothing of any panegyric by Cicero upon Cesar’s British 
2 campaign, we may “conclude that the result did not exactly answer to 
O the fl: ittering picture which hope had foreshadowed.’ * 
: Cesar, having returned to his legions, made an inspection of 
st their winter-quarters, and found that by the zeal of his officers 
we 600 transports and twenty-eight long ships were nearly ready 
d and would all be launched in a few day s—a good proof of the 
f f extraordinary vigour and_ practical ability of the Romans. 
is | For this vast fleet, with all its appliances, had in effect been 
-» iF prepared in little more than six months, in a strange country 
h, only recently conquered, and with the means of locomotion 
“4 much more limited than at present. Having commended the 
wa soldiers and those who had had charge of the business, he 
d ordered the whole to rendezvous at the Portus Itius, i.e. Bou- 
= logne, ‘ which was by far the most convenient port of departure 
Ww ‘for Britain.’ Having left a sufficient garrison to secure this 
Tl port and to convoy the expedition thither, he marched with four 
ch «=. «legions and 800 cavalry to the country ‘of the Tr eviri, where 
Is, he allayed a pending civil strife. This tedious business off his 
pnd hands, he again marched his legions to the Portus Itius. There 
=“ he learned that sixty ships, w vhich had been built among the 
of Meldi, had been prevented by a storm from joining the ren- 
he dezvous and had put back to whence they had come. The 
all Meldi, or, according to the Emperor Napoleon, the Melde, 
“ lived on the Marne, “in the country about Meaux.f 
ul, Cesar, who knew what a critical matter it was to leave a 
nis country like Gaul but half subdued behind him, and how it 
by would embarrass him if a general insurrection took place there, 
summoned the chiefs of its various clans. He determined to 
take them with him as hostages, save a very few upon whose 
me fidelity he could rely. For “twenty-five days his departure 
ous was delayed by the blowing of Corus, or the north-west wind 
seer (which he says was the prevailing wind in those parts). At 
ied \ length, a lull “having supervened, he ordered the embarkation 
ae to proceed. He left Labienus behind on the Continent with 
oe three legions and 2,000 cavalry, to guard the Port, to look after 
wre the commissariat, and generally to superintend eileen in his 
* Lewin, op. cit. 77 and 78. t Op. cit. 222, note. 
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absence, and set sail himself with five legions and a fitting 
complement of cavalry. Calculating 4,200 men to each legion, 
this would give 21,000 infantry. The cavalry, as we learn 
from his narrative, numbered 2,000. It was about sunset 
when Cesar at length set sail with a gentle south-west wind 
blowing. Towards midnight the breeze died away, and not 
being able to hold on his course, he tells us he was carried 
a long way by the tide, so that at sunrise he found he had 
drifted far away to the east and had left Britain on his left 
hand; that is, if words have meaning, he passed out to the 
east of the South Foreland. The tide then turned, upon 
which he ordered the rowers to their work, which was hardly 
needed if he was to land at Hythe, but very much needed if 
he was to goto Deal. He did this,as he says, in order that 
he might reach that part of the coast which he had the pre- 
vious year found to be most convenient for landing. He 
praises the energy and zeal of his men, who by dint of 
hard rowing enabled the transports and heavier craft to keep 
pace with the galleys. He reached the shore about mid- 
day. From a letter addressed by M. Cicero to Atticus, and 
dated July 28, which contains the phrase: ‘ From the letters 
‘ of my brother Quintus I conjecture that he is by this time in 
‘ Britain, it would seem that the expedition sailed in the 
latter part of July; and Mr. Lewin, from the fact of Cesar 
having made a long march on the very night of his arrival, 
which makes it probable that there was a strong moonlight, 
fixes it on or soon after the full moon, which was on July 18. 
The enemy was nowhere to be seen. As Cesar afterwards 
learnt from his prisoners, the Britons had collected a consider- 
ble levy, but on seeing the imposing Roman fleet which, with 
the vessels of the year before and those belonging to private 
individuals who accompanied him, numbered 800 vessels, they 
were disconcerted and retired from the beach towards the 
upper ground. 

Having chosen a suitable position for his camp and learned 
from his prisoners where the enemy had retired to, he assigned 
ten cohorts and three hundred cavalry to guard the ships, 
under the command of Q. Atrius, and determined to march in 
pursuit at once, ‘knowing well the moral effect of a quickly 
delivered blow. He accordingly gave his men but a short rest, 
and set out about the third watch, that is, at midnight. He 
tells us he started with the greater confidence since his ships 
were anchored on a sandy open coast, and he, therefore, had 
little cause to fear any disaster. He tells us that when he 
had advanced twelve miles he came up to where the enemy 
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was posted. This was on a river, and it must have been 
either the Great or Little Stour. We are told the British 
chariots and cavalry advanced to the river and posted them- 
selves on the high ground to prevent the Roman advance, and 
the battle then began. 

Defeated by the Roman cavalry, the Britons sought shelter 
in the woods, ‘ in a position strong by nature, but made stronger 
‘ by art ;’ doubtless one of those stockaded fortresses of earth of 
which remains are to be found in many parts. In this case, 
Cesar tells us, it seemed that the position had been previously 
fortified in view of some domestic foe, for every approach to it 
was barred by a rampart formed of felled timber which would 
no doubt take some time to make. From behind their vantage 
the Britons delivered their weapons at the Romans, and pre- 
vented them entering the stockade. At length the soldiers 
of the Seventh Legion raised their shields above their heads 
in a close mass, and, thus protected from impending weapons, 
proceeded to build up a mound of earth against the bar- 
ricade, and then scaled it,* driving the defenders from the 
wood with small loss to themselves. Cesar refrained from 
pursuit, inasmuch as the country before him was not known 
to him and as the greater part of the day was already spent, 
and he wished, in the soldierly Roman fashion, to fortify 
his camp for the night. The following day he sent three 
divisions of cavalry and infantry in pursuit. They had gone 
but a short distance, and the rear ranks were still in view, 
when some horsemen despatched by Q. Atrius reported that 
the previous night a terrible hurricane had swept over the 
coast and had driven nearly all the transports from their 
anchorage and cast them upon the beach. This disaster was a 
very serious one indeed, and Cesar promptly recalled his men 
and once more returned to the landing-place, where he found 
matters very much as they had been reported to him. He 
concluded, however, that by a sacrifice of about forty ships 
he could with some trouble repair and refit the remainder. 
The pioneers and smiths’ carpenters in the army were told off 
for this duty, while others were sent for from the Continent. 
Orders were also despatched to Labienus, who was in command 
at Boulogne, that he should, with the legions he had with 
him, get ready as many ships as he could. To prevent further 
calamity of the same kind, although the work was one of vast 
labour, he deemed it most prudent to haul the whole of the 
fleet ashore and to protect it by a continuous rampart, as was 








* Cesar, v. 9; Lewin, op. cit. 90. 
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the practice with the Romans.* We must remember that the 
legionaries were pioneers as well as fighting men, and carried 
entrenching tools with them. The army was continuously 
occupied in refitting the fleet for ten days, i.e. probably till 
about July 31. Having sheltered his newly fitted ships in a 
naval camp, Cesar entrusted them to the same garrison he had 
previously left behind. It was probably, as Mr. Lewin sug- 
gests, during the delay caused by these precautionary measures 
that we find Quintus Cicero again writing to his brother at 
Rome. This letter was probably written about the end of 
July. Mark’s reply is extant, and we gladly adopt Mr. 
Lewin’s vigorous translation of it :— 





u| ‘Now,’ he says, ‘I come last to that which should perhaps have 
ry stood first. O that delightful letter of yours from Britain! I had 
been so fearful of the ocean, so fearfui of the coasts of the island. 
I do not speak slightingly of all the rest, but the rest carries more 
of hope than of fear, and I am rather upon the tiptoe of expec- 
tation than under serious alarm. But I see that you have a brave 
subject for composition. What sites! What descriptions of places 
and things! What manners! What nations! What battles! 
And above all, what a commander-in-chief! I will gladly assist you, 
as you asked me, in what you wish. I will forward you the verses 
you desire, yAatx’ cic "AMjvac. But, I say, you seem to have forgotten 
me! For, tell me, my brother, what thought Caesar of my verses ? 
for he wrote me word before that he had read the first book, and 
that, taking the commencement as a sample, he had never read any- 
thing finer, not even of the Greeks. The rest he had reserved till he 
was more at leisure (/qOuy0repa), for I use his very word. But tell 
me candidly whether either the subject or the style fails to please. No 
need to fear, for I shall not think a whit the worse of myself. Out 
with it, and write like a true brother as you are.’ T 


Having reached his former position on the Stour, Cesar 
found the Britons had again assembled there, and had nomi- 
nated as their chief, Cassivellaunus, whose dominions were 
separated from the maritime states by the Thames. As was 
usual among the Celts, and, in fact, as is almost necessarily 
a rule among all disintegrated communities, he had been 
selected in a time of great critical danger, no doubt from 
his known vigour and skill, to superintend the means of 
resistance, and had been given the authority of a dictator. 
On his march inland, Cesar relates that his cavalry had to 
sustain a sharp struggle with the charioteers of the enemy, 
in which his people were, however, everywhere successful, 











* Livy, xxiii. 28, and xxxvi. 45; Long, op. cit. v. 11, note. 
Tt Lewin, op. cit. 94 and 95, 
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and compelled the latter to find shelter in the woods and 
hills. Many of them were killed; but the Romans, pur- 
suing teo eagerly and in turn, lost several of their men. 
After a short interval,.the latter were even more severely 
punished, for being off their guard and engaged in fortifying 
their camp, a number of the enemy made a rush and surprised 
the pickets who were keeping guard. Czsar sent two cohorts 
of picked men to the rescue. They were, however, discon- 
certed by the unusual kind of fighting, and the Britons suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through the space which intervened 
between them. The fight was evidently a sharp one. On the 
same day, Q. Laberius Durus, a military tribune, was killed. 
Mr. Lewin says that on the southern bank of the Stour, a little 
to the east of the Wye, and opposite Chilham, there is a 
tumulus called Julliber’s grave, which is traditionally con- 
nected with the death of Cesar’s general. He adds, if his 
name had been Julius Laberius, and not Quintus, there would 
have been at least a curious coincidence, as the locality is not 
an improbable one. On the defeat of his men, Cesar had to 
send up a large relay of reinforcements, when the Britons 
were at length ‘repulsed. . 

The followi ing day, i.e. about August 2, the ae showed 
themselves on the neighbouring hills, and began the same skir- 
mishing tactics as before. About noon, Cesar had sent three 
legions, with the whole of his cavalry (constituting a consider- 
able army), under Caius Trebonius, for foraging purposes. As 
the foragers were engaged in collecting supplies, the Britons 
rushed in from all sides, so bravely and persistently that they 
followed them up to the standards and the legions. Cesar 
says that his men opposed a stubborn front, and repelled the 
enemy, who were then attacked by the cavalry, encouraged by 
the legions behind, and were so routed that they never dared 
to cross arms again.f 

After the battle the Britons retreated en masse, and Cesar, 
knowing their plans, marched his troops to the river Thames, 
to the borders of the kingdom of Cassivellaunus, to the 
only spot where the river was fordable on foot, and this 
with difficulty. The fixing of this ford, and consequently 
of Cesar’s route from the Stour, has been much debated ; 
nor have we materials for arriving at anything but a probable 
solution. Cesar tells us the dominions of Cassivellaunus 
were separated from the maritime states by the Thames, and 
adds the ambiguous phrase, ‘a mari circiter milia nen 
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‘ lxxx,’ ‘about eighty miles from the sea.’ It is reasonable 
to suppose that he estimated this distance by his march from 
the coast to where he crossed the river. 

This makes it probable that the ford was somewhere near 
Kingston, as was argued long ago by Horsley. The first place 
where the Thames is easily fordable, and where there has 
been a regular route across from early times, is at Kingston. 
The town of Kingston probably arose and derived its early 
importance from this ford. The importance of the passage 
there may be gathered from the fact that Kingston bridge 
is reported to be the oldest on the Thames except London 
Bridge, while cojns, urns, and other Roman antiquities have 
been found at Combe, which is close by. All these facts 
combine with the distance as given by Cesar to make it ex- 
ceedingly probable that he crossed the Thames at Kingston. 
There is only one other place which can seriously dispute 
with it, and that is Coway Stakes, near Walton, to which 
we shall revert presently. Having fixed this point, we may 
roughly map out the course of Cesar’s march from the Stour. 
As he does not mention crossing the Medway, it is pretty 
certain that he followed the route through the middle of Kent, 
and did not cling to the Thames. On leaving the neighbour- 
hood of Durovernum or Canterbury he probably got into the 
old route which passes through Charing. This old road follows 
for the most part the high ground, and is said to have been 
in later times used by the pilgrims who went to Canterbury 
from the west country, and its course is still marked by lines 
of Kentish yews.* It led westward to Oldberry Hill, on 
Ightham Common. Thence the road passes westward to 
Holwood Hill, generally recognised as the site of Noviomagus, 
The large fortification here is still called ‘ Cwsar’s Camp,’ 
a name it bears with many similar sites which have little 
enough to do with Cwsar. ‘Thence it seems the invaders made 
for the ford at Kingston. It is probable that it was while the 
Romans were on their march from the Stour to the Thames 
that Quintus Cicero again wrote to his brother Mark. His 
letter does not appear to have been a very confident one, for in 
his reply Mark says: ‘I learn from your letter that, in regard 
‘to matters in Britain, there is neither matter for fear nor for 
‘ congratulation.’ t Czsar’s narrative tells us that when he 
reached the river he found the opposite bank occupied by large 
bodies of the enemy’s troops, who had also fixed sharp stakes 
along their bank, while others were submerged in the bed of 





* Murray’s ‘ Kent,’ 201. 7 M. H. B. Ixxxviii. 
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the river. Having ascertained these facts from the prisoners 
and deserters who were with him, he ordered the cavalry to 
force a passage, and the infantry to follow in support immedi- 
ately behind. This was done with such spirit and é/an that, 
although the legionaries were up to their necks in the water, 
they carried everything before them, and the Britons fled pre- 
cipitately.* 

The mention of the stakes in the river has been the source 
of a great deal of fertile archxological surmising, which began 
as early at least as the days of Bede, who, in speaking of 
Cescar’ s campaign, says: ‘ Traces of the piles are still to be seen, 

‘ and some of them, as thick as a man’s thigh and coated with 
‘ lead, are immovably fixed in the bed of “the river. + The 
only place, apparently, where such stakes were recently to 
be found, was about a furlong to the west of Walton Bridge, 
in the parish of Shepperton, where there is a ford. These 
stakes are known as Coway Stakes; Camden, in 1607, fixed 
upon them as undoubtedly the very stakes named by Cesar ; 
and since his day the contest about them has been long and 
ingenious. Bray, the editor of Manning’s ‘ Surrey,’ was told 
in 1807 bya fisherman named Simmons that he had fished up 
several of the stakes, which were about six feet long and shod 
with iron. He described them as being ranged in two rows, 
about nine feet asunder, athwart the river, each stake being 
about four feet from its neighbour.$ On this Mr. Lewin says 
very aptly : ‘ How could stakes in two rows, nine feet asunder 
‘one way, viz. in the course of the stream, and four feet 
‘ another, viz. across the stream, be intended as a barricade 
‘ against an enemy, when a foot soldier—not to say a trooper— 
‘ could pass through them in every direction? How, again, is 
‘ it credible that the stakes, which must have been prepared in 
‘ a hurry, should have been shod with iron in a systematic way, 
‘ as in times of peace for the foundations of a bridge ?’§ One 
of these stakes may be examined at the British Museum. 
The ford at Coway, again, is said to be nearly six feet deep, 
an impossible place, therefore, for soldiers to wade across. 
Putting these facts together, we cannot think there is any 
good ground for connecting the Coway Stakes with those 
recorded by Cesar. 

After the attempt to prevent the Romans crossing the river 
had failed, Cassivellaunus (the greater part of his army having 
dispersed) was left, according to Cwsar, with about four thousand 





* Commentaries, v. 18. ¢ Eccl. Hist. i. 2. 
} Manning’s ‘Surrey,’ ii. 759. § Lewin, op. cit. 107 and 108. 
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charioteers—a number which seems exaggerated, unless we are 
to understand, as the Emperor Napoleon does, that there were 
several charioteers in each chariot. With these he furtively 
assailed the Romans on their march, and knowing the route by 
which they must advance, he drove the cattle and people from 
their fields on the line of march into the woods, so as to prevent 
them getting supplies. This compelled the cavalry to range 
more widely in order to supply the commissariat; and, as the 
country was well known to his men, they had ample oppor- 
tunity of falling with their chariots on the scattered foragers. 
Czxsar accordingly forbade them to scour the country far away 
from the line of march, while he revenged himself by de- 
stroying and ravaging whatever was within reach of his legion- 
aries; a form of tactics which no doubt caused much misery. 
‘Who would not,’ Cesar is reported by Dion Cassius to have 
said, ‘lament at seeing Italy laid waste as Britain was?’ 

On the other hand, the new military arm, of which the 
Romans began to have experience in this war, namely, the 
essedons or chariots of the Britons, apparently produced a great 
moral effect upon them, and they began to be used by the 
rhetoricians and poets to point their epigrams. We find them 
thus used in Cicero’s letters. A young, unsuccessful lawyer, 
Trebatius, who, like many others of the briefless brotherhood, 
was anxious for distinction elsewhere, had been recommended 
by his friend and patron, Mark Tully, to Julius Cesar. 
Cicero was a useful and powerful friend, and it was pru- 
dent to conciliate him. He therefore offered Trebatius a 
tribuneship with nothing to do—a berth in the commissariat 
department, in fact; but this was declined. It is interesting to 
turn to some of the playful letters Cicero wrote to him. In one 
he bids him beware lest, his duty being to cater for others, he 
should be captured by the essedarii. In another he says, 
‘I hear there is nothing in Britain, neither gold nor silver. 
‘ If this be so, I advise you to capture an essedon, and to return 
‘to us as quickly as possible.’ These jokes, or a general 
sense of prudence, seem to have worked upon Trebatius’ mind, 
for instead of being in Britain, as his friend supposed, he had 
not crossed the Channel; and presently we find Cicero again 
bantering him. ‘I have read your letters,’ he says, ‘ from 

* which I learn that you are regarded as a very good juris- 

consult by Cesar... . If you had gone to Britain no one 

eine have excelled you in the island ; but to have my joke, 

‘as you invite me, you seem much less forward in the camp 
‘than the forum. You who were so fond of swimming, had 
* you no stomach for swimming on the ocean? You who were 
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‘so cunning of fence, could you not face the essedarii?’ 
Marcus Cicero, in another letter to Quintus, mentions having 
on September 27 received a letter from Cesar himself, dated 
the first of the same month, and which he says reported 
matters in Britain as going on satisfactorily. 

We have described Czesar’s crossing the Thames and 
subsequent advance. Meanwhile the Trinobantes, who lived 
in Essex, sent envoys to him to offer him thei submission. 
Their king, Imanuentius, had been killed by Cassivellaunus, 
and his son, Mandubratius, had sought shelter with Cesar in 
Gaul. He was now apparently in his camp, and probably 
acted as his guide. The Trinobantes prayed that Cesar 
would send Mandubratius to them to rule over them, and that 
he would protect him from Cassivellaunus. Cesar, having 
demanded forty hostages from them as a guarantee of good 
faith, and also asked for a supply of provisions, sent Mandu- 
bratius as they desired. 

Seeing how the Trinobantes had succeeded by their submis- 
sion in protecting themselves from being harried, other tribes 
deemed it prudent also to submit. The Cenimagni, Segon- 
tiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci and Cassi are mentioned as doing so. 
From the envoys sent by these tribes Cesar learnt that the 
capital of Cassivellaunus was not far off. It was protected by 
woods and marshes and contained a large number of men and 
cattle. Such towns, he tells us, were fortified by ramparts 
and ditches, and this particular fortress was well protected 
both by art and nature. He determined to attack it on two 
sides; but the Britons dared not sustain a siege, and accord- 
ingly, after a short delay, escaped from the town, and he 
captured a large number of cattle, a welcome supply to 
the commissariat. He nowhere tells us the name of the 
capital of Cassivellaunus. Chiefly because Ptolemy makes 
Verulamium one of the chief towns of the Catuellani, and 
because in the next generation Verulamium was a very im- 
portant city, it has been almost universally agreed that this 
was the capital of Cassivellaunus which Cesar captured. But 
this may be disputed. Among the tribes who obeyed Cas- 
sivellaunus Cesar mentions the Cassi, and there is every 
reason for believing that this tribe occupied Hertfordshire 
and has left its name in the hundred of Cashio and the 
well-known park of Cassiobury. Verulamium is almost in 
the centre of the hundred of Cashio, and was in all proba- 
bility the chief town of the Cassi. The Cassi were apparently, 
however, not the people of Cassivellaunus, for they went 
over to Cesar against him and informed the Roman mvader 
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of the situation and surroundings of the British capital. 
As Mr. Lewin says, it is improbable that the Cassi should 
have stimulated Cesar to march against their own chief 
city,* nor can one well understand, after seeing St. Aibans 
and looking over the site of ancient Verulamium, how it 
could ever have answered to Cesar’s description as ‘ silvis 
‘ paludibusque munitum,’ ‘ protected by woods and marshes.’ 
On the other hand, Cesar tells us expressly that the Thames 
separated the kingdom of Cassivellaunus from the mari- 
time states, so that his dominions extended to the Thames, 
and he in fact entered them when he crossed that river. 
This makes it almost certain that London, Londinium, was 
within his borders. Londinium was unquestionably a British 
settlement, as its name implies, and about a hundred years 
after this, in fact almost immediately that Britain became again 
known to the Romans, it is referred to by Tacitus as one of 
the first if not the very first city in Britain.t Its position 
again suits admirably the description in Cesar : ‘ Originally 
* an immense forest extended to the river side, and even as late 
‘as the reign of Henry II. covered the northern neighbour- 
‘ hood of the city. It was defended naturally by fosses: one 
* formed by the creek which ran along Fleet Ditch (west), and 
‘ the other afterwards known by that of Wallbrook (east). The 
‘ south side was guarded by the Thames, and the north doubt- 
‘less by the forest..$ Mr. Lewin has remitted his ingenious 
conjectures to a note, but it seems to us that he has accu- 
mulated very convincing arguments in favour of London 
as against Verulamium. We believe in fact that at this first 
dawn of our history London was the senior city and metro- 
olis of Britain and the capital of its Vergobretus or Imperator. 
While the Romans were assailing his capital, Cassivellaunus 
determined to make a diversion in their rear, which was very 
tempting, since the Thames now separated their main army 
from its ships, and consequently from its only means of retreat 
from the island, while these very ships were being guarded b 
only a weak division, and the men of Kent had only been 
punished and not subdued. They were subject. we are told, 
to four kings, i.e. to four leaders of clans, namely, Cingetorix, 
Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax. Cassivellaunus sent 
them messengers to unite their forces, and to attack the naval 
camp. When they approached the enemy the Romans made 





* Op. cit. 117, note. 
tT Tacitus, Ann. xiv, 33; M. H. B. xxxviii. 
} Encyc. Lond., art. ‘ London ;’ Lewin, op. cit. 117, note. 
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a sortie, killed a great number of them, captured one of their 
renowned chiefs, and returned safe and sound. 

This chief's name has come down in a corrupted form. Mr. 
Long reads it Lugotorix, but he says the MSS. only agree in 
the last syllable. We think that Horsley i is right in reading 
Cingetorix, thus making him one of the four chiefs of the 
maritime district. When Cassivellaunus heard of the disaster, 
having been so severely handled himself, and moved even 
more by the defection of the other tribes, he made overtures 
for terms through Commius, the Atrebatian chief, who on 
this occasion, as before, accompanied Cesar, and who, as he 
tells us, had great influence in, and probably close connexions 
with, the island. Czasar welcomed these signs of submission 
with alacrity. He apprehended that there : might be risings 
in Gaul, and had therefore determined to return once more 
to the Continent before the winter, which was now at hand. 

He accordingly wrote to his friend Cicero at Rome, as Mr. 
Lewin says, with a view of preparing the Roman public, which 
was not accustomed to hear of its officers drawing back after 
they had planted their foot anywhere, for the abandonment of 
the expedition. 

‘I Jearn from my brother’s letter,’ writes Cicero to Atticus, in the 
latter half of October, ‘some extraordinary instances of Cesar’s regard 
for me, and this is confirmed by a very full letter from Cesar himself. 
They are now looking forward to a termination of the war in Britain, 
for it is plain that the approaches to the island are defended by 
stupendous masses (mirificis molibus). It is also well known that 
there is not a scrap of money (argenti) in that island, nor any pro- 
spect of booty except from slaves, and among these it will be vain to 
expect any skilled in letters or music.’ 


There is a confession of disenchantment about these phrases 
which is perhaps not altogether sincere, and Britain cer- 
tainly had a very different reputation in the Roman world 
ata later day. Now, however, that it was to be abandoned, 
it was prudent to minimise its worth. It is a rude reminder 
to the men of books that we get in the closing sentence of the 
above extract ; the men of iron and of war valuing the servile 
class for proficiency in the arts and letters has a sound of grim 
comedy about it. To the Romans Britain was still as sterile 
and onerous a conquest as Afghanistan has been to ourselves. 

Cesar, however, ordered hostages to be sent him, and fixed 
the amount of annual tribute the Britons were to pay. He 
also forbade Cassivellaunus to interfere with Mandubratius 
and the Trinobantes. His return was hastened by the news 
which reached him at this time of the death of his beloved 
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daughter, Julia, the wife of Pompey—‘the disruption,’ says 
Mr. Lewin, ‘of the last frail tie which held the two am- 
‘ bitious chiefs together.’ Their rivalry now speedily grew 
fiercer, until its issue was decided on the famous field of Phar- 
salia. Czwsar does not tell us by which route he returned. 
He merely says he led his army back to the sea, where he 
found the ships all safe in the naval camp, and hauled up high 
and dry. Having launched them, inasmuch as he had a large 
number of prisoners with him, and had lost several of his ships 
in the storm, he determined to transport his army across in 
two relays; and so fortunate was he, that neither in this 
year nor in the previous one, although there had been several 
voyages to and fro, had any of the ships carrying soldiers 
hitherto been lost. 

The ships which had transported the first division now re- 
turned for the remainder of the army, together with sixty ad- 


ditional vessels which Labienus had had built; but few of 


these succeeded in reaching Britain, and they were almost all 
driven back. Having waited for them for some time in vain, as 
the autumn equinox was at hand (it being then a few days 
before September 24, and probably, as Mr. Lewin argues, on 
the 21st), he determined at all hazards to cross. It was 
probably while he was waiting for the return of his ships that 
Cesar again wrote to his confidant, Marcus Cicero, as also did 
his brother Quintus. These letters reached Cicero on Oc- 
tober 24, dated from the shores of Britain, September 26. 
They reported that Britain was disposed of, and that hostages 
had been received; that although no booty had been cap- 
tured, a tribute had been imposed on the island, and that the 
writers were transporting the army to the Continent. As we 
have seen, another storm had scattered his transports, so Cesar 
had to make special provision for the journey. He tells us 
he packed his men very closely together, and that, favoured 
by a great calm, he set sail about nine o'clock at night 
(secunda vigilia), and reached the mainland safe and sound 
at dawn. Having beached his ships, probably in a permanent 
naval camp at Boulogne, he proceeded to regulate the affairs 
of Gaul once more with his usual energy. 

The results of Czsar’s campaigns have been minimised and 
watered down by more than one generation of historians, who 
have endeavoured to flatter the national vanity of Englishmen 
by exaggerating the martial virtues of those who occupied 
their country at a very early date, and whose relationship to 
the modern Englishmen is, to say the least, a remote one. On 
the other hand, more than one writer who has been dazzled by, 
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or who has had other motives for enlarging upon, the wonder- 
ful career of Cwsar, has pointed the moral of his story with 
no stinted hand by the qualities he showed and the obstacles 
he overcame in this very British campaign. 

Let us remember what Cvsar’s invasion of Britain really 
meant. Until he began this conauest but three years before, 
all Gaul, except the Provincia, was in the hands of its primitive 
inhabitants, a race so brave and martial that 2,000,000 lives 
are supposed to have been sacrificed in subduing it, and yet 
so effectually subdued, that the Romans in subsequent days 
had nowhere a more submissive province. It was in the very 
midst of his conquests in Gaul, with the population still hostile 
or uncertain, far away from Italy, far away from his proper 
base in the Rhone valley, that Cesar determined to attempt a 
maritime campaign of which the dangers and difficulties were 
indeed immense. He had to build his transports, to prepare 
a new commissariat, and to secure workmen and materials in the 
very country where he had just fought a succession of critical 
campaigns. He had then to launch out into unknown waters, 
where the navigation was complicated by tides such as were 
quite unknown in the Mediterranean, and by weather which 
in those latitudes is generally uncertain. All this would have 
been more or less practicable to a seafaring and nautical race ; 
to the English or Dutch, for example, whose folk along the 
seaboard are mostly mariners by profession; but the Romans 
at this time were not a nautical race, they had had but small 
experience of the sea. It was on land and with their famous 
legionaries that they had won their way. Notwithstanding all 
these drawbacks, Cesar, on two occasions, succeeded in landing 
a large force in Britain and in taking it back again, apparently 
without any casualties among his men. This alone was as- 
suredly a wonderful feat of naval capacity. 

Again, the resistance he met with from the islanders has 
been much exaggerated. It is true he confesses that his men 
were thrown somewhat into confusion by the very arducus 
forcing of a landing when weighed down by heavy armour and 
waist-deep in the water; it is true also that when scattered 
over the fields reaping and in fancied safety some of them 
suffered the natural losses which follow from a sudden sur- 
prise under such circumstances; and further that the unusual 
tactics of the British charioteers seem to have greatly dis- 
concerted the efforts of his cavalry ; but all these are mere minor 
incidents of a campaign in which candour must allow there 
never was any doubt about the result. It is futile to suppose 

that the tactics and weapons of the Britons could avail at all 
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against the magnificent infantry which Rome commanded after 
the civil wars; that defeat brought much shame to the van- 
quished, or victory much glory to the conquerors in such 
an unequal fight. The real victories of Caesar were not over 
the Britons but over the elements, and his most critical 
dangers arose not from British spears but from the north-east 
wind. It was this that broke his transports to pieces and 
dispersed his fleet on two occasions, and which enabled him to 
show his extraordinary vigour by refitting it again in the 
enemy’s country ; and it was this double disaster, proving how 
dangerous the navigation was and how easily a sudden cata- 
strophe might overwhelm an army, that doubtless had much 
to do with his eventual abandonment of the island and with the 
postponement of any active campaign there until the days of 
Claudius. Lucan, in a passage which has been quoted more 
than once, has put his finger on the real issue :— 


‘ Oceanumque vocans incerti stagna profundi 
Territa quesitis ostendit terga Britannis.’ * 


Even as a feat of military engineering it was surely no slight 
matter to march through the whole length of Kent, force the pas- 
sage of the Thames, capture the metropolis of the country, and 
compel a peace from its Imperator in little more than two 
months. The rapidity and completeness of the victory re- 
mind one of the recent campaigns of Prussia (whose infantry 
is in many respects so like that of the Romans) in France. 
Lastly, a great deal of rhetoric has been wasted upon the 
small gains of Cesar’s campaigns in Britain. What writers 
like Strabo and Plutarch mean when they speak of there being 
small results is, no doubt, small tangible results in the shape 
of booty or conquest. Strabo says he twice passed over to the 
island, but quickly returned, having effected nothing of con- 
sequence nor proceeded far into the country. Nevertheless, 
he adds, he gained two or three victories over the Britons, 
although he had transported thither only two legions of his 
army, and brought away hostages and slaves, and much other 
booty. Plutarch sums up the results in very fair and judi- 
cial language : ‘ Cxsar’s expedition against the Britons,’ he says, 
‘was one of singular boldness, for he was the first who pro- 
‘ ceeded witha fleet to the Western Ocean and sailed over the 
‘ Atlantic Sea, conducting an army to war, and being desirous 
‘of possessing an island, for its size hardly believed in, and 
‘ giving occasion for much controversy to various writers, as if a 
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‘name and a tale had been invented of a place which never had 
‘been nor was yet in existence; he advanced the dominion of 
* the Romans beyond the limits of the known world, and having 
‘ twice sailed over to the island from the opposite coast of Gaul, 
‘and having rather worsted his enemies in many battles than 
‘ advantaged his own soldiers, for there was nothing worth taking 
‘from men who had a bare subsistence and were poor, he termi- 
‘nated the war, not in the way he wished, but taking hostages 
‘from the king, and appointing tributes, he departed from the 
‘island.’ The actual booty was doubtless small. Casar would 
no doubt take back with him some of those essedons which had 
so embarrassed his men, to be exhibited, as Zulu assegais and 
Ghoorka knives are exhibited by our soldiers on their return. 
He perhaps carried away some tin, one of the few valuable 
commodities produced on the island, and some of the orna- 
ments and weapons decorated with the so-called late Celtic 
scrolls, which still move the enthusiasm of archeologists ; 
while of the British pearls, which Suetonius tells us were one 
of the main inducements for the journey, we are expressly told 
by Pliny that he dedicated a corslet which he would have men 
believe was made from British pearls in the temple of Venus 
Genetrix at Rome.* Solinus, who mentions the same fact, adds 
that it was attested by an inscription on the thing itself, ‘ Sub- 
‘jecta inscriptione testatus est.’ Cesar tells us that he imposed 
a tribute upon the Britons. It has very generally been argued 
that this is a mere rhetorical expression, and that no tribute 
was actually paid. We confess we see no grounds for this view. 
Those who will study the condition of Britain between the 
time when Cesar was here and the time of Aulus Plautius will 
see reason to confess that the influence of Rome during this 
period was very marked and wide-felt in the island; and it 
seems very likely that tribute was actually paid, and that it 
was the intermission of its payment which led to the more than 
once threatened invasion of the island by Augustus. Those 
who argue that on Czsar’s departure he had no means of en- 
forcing his will, and that the Britons might laugh at him 
behind their wide ditch, the Channel, forget that the Roman 
practice, like the practice of the Russians in their dealings 
with the tribes of Central Asia in our own day, was to exact 
hostages from their beaten neighbours. When the eldest son 
of the chief and the sons of his principal men are held as 
gage for good behaviour, and remorselessly hanged if jane is 





* Pliny, ix. 57. 
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treachery, there is not much room for ambiguous dealings 
except by running great risks. Czsar expressly tells us he 
carried off hostages from Britain. The result of a fair exami- 
nation is to show that his c.npaigns on this side of the 
Channel were conducted with his usual skill, foresight, and 
perseverance ; that, as a feat of engineering and of soldiering, 
they were eminently successful; and that, if the immediate 
fruits were not very valuable, it was due to the comparative 
poverty of the Britons rather than to any lack of good fortune 
or skill on the part of the invaders. 





Art. IlI.—Gustave III. et la Cour de France. Par 
A. Gerrroy. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1867. 
1 has often been said that the average Englishman learns the 
history of his own country from Shakespeare or Scott, and 
that of France from Dumas. It might, perhaps, with greater 
truth be alleged that what knowledge he has of the modern 
history of Sweden has been conveyed to him in the melody 
of Verdi. He may indeed owe to the governess of his child- 
hood some acquaintance with the career of Charles XII.; and 
a schoolboy fondness for the romance of war may have intro- 
duced him to Gustavus Adolphus; but beyond these narrow 
limits, his idea of Swedish kings is apt to be that they are in 
the habit of dying to slow music. This might seem the more 
singular, as the Swedish character and the Swedish constitu- 
tion, with very great differences, have yet, in many respects, 
a resemblance to our own, almost as marked as that of feature 
or complexion; still more so, even, when we remember that 
250 years ago it was the Swedish army that upheld on many 
a bloody and victorious battle-field the great cause of civil 
and religious liberty, that large numbers of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen fought in its ranks, and that they brought back 
with them the political principles as well as the party colours 
which it has been the glory of this Journal to profess, the 
pride of this Journal to wear. : 

But the fact is that from the days when Charles V. waged 
war with France and threatened the German provinces of 
Sweden, these two countries had entertained friendly rela- 
tions with each other, which were strengthened during the 
continuance of the Thirty Years’ War. Whilst Roundheads 
and Cavaliers were here settling their own differences in their 
own way, the Protestant armies in Germany found assistance 
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from France, and the policy of Richelieu cemented the old 
alliance. There was thus in England, as years rolled on, and 
war with France assumed an almost chronic form, a possible 
distrust of the friends of our enemies; whilst the exertions of 
the great regenerator of the Russian power, which drew large 
numbers of English into his service, and utilised their naval 
skill in the capture of Swedish ports or in the destruction of 
Swedish fleets, did not tend to promote feelings of love amongst 
the Swedes. And in this way the intercourse—social, political, 
or diplomatic—between England and Sweden, during the 
eighteenth century, was extremely slight; what little there 
was was neither cordial nor friendly; and the restraint has 
extended into the nineteenth century, not perhaps unmixed 
with asemi-contemptuous idea that the history of a country now 
of such little weight in the councils of Europe is not worth the 
reading, is certainly not worth the studying. 

This estimate is, we conceive, altogether erroneous. The 
recent visit of the King and Queen of Sweden to this country 
has revived and strengthened our interest in the Swedish 
Court, and constitutional questions have been raised in Sweden 
not very unlike some that have excited stormy passions 
even here. The danger of anarchy has been exemplified with 
nearly as fatal effect in Sweden as in Poland; and the proof 
that, in a critical period, a country has derived safety from the 
simple fact of having a king born to the title, may convey a 
lesson to the most enthusiastic republican. We think, there- 
fore, that we shall be doing yeoman service to the cause of 
constitutional government in bringing more prominently to 
the notice of an English public some important passages in 
the constitutional history of Sweden, as illustrated by the re- 
cent investigations of French writers, and more especially of 
M. Geffroy, whose work has in France already taken the high 
position to which, by its author’s industry, judgment, and 
literary skill, it is properly entitled. 

When the evil fortunes of Charles XII. culminated in his 
death, the Swedish nobles, seizing on the opportunity presented 
by the want of a direct heir to the throne, claimed the old 
right of election; and Charles’s sister, Ulrica, was declared 
queen only after renouncing the prerogatives which, during 
the last two reigns, had made the king absolute in all except 
the name. They thus imposed on her and on the kingdom 
a constitution which, nominally liberal, secured the Govern- 
ment for the special advantage of the aristocracy. The mere 
form of it was, indeed, sufficiently plausible. There were the 
Crown, the Senate, and the Diet, in which last, the popular 
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body, the whole power was theoretically vested. The Diet, 
consisting of the four estates of the realm—nobility, clergy, 
citizens, and peasants—was absolute master of the Government, 
the arbiter of peace or war, the director of foreign diplomacy 
or home judicature. It met every three years, was dissolved 
only by itself, and in its dissolution bequeathed its power, not 
to the Crown, but to the Senate, nominated by itself for the 
period of three years, and responsible to it alone. In the 
earliest times, some similar government by the four orders, 
under an elected king, had prevailed; but many centuries 
before it had been proved to be impracticable, and after long 
years of foreign and domestic war, of bloodshed, cruelty, 
and oppression, had been happily modified by Gustavus Vasa. 
It was now rehabilitated by the opponents of an absolute 
monarchy, who were keenly sensitive of the evils incidental 
to such a form of government in the hands of a man like 
Charles XII., and who, falling into the opposite extreme, 
established what was, in the spirit of the constitution, a 
republic, in which the king was a president without power. 
In practice, however, the republic speedily degenerated 
into an oligarchy. The ignorant paupers who represented 
the peasants were, according to their nature, overawed, ca- 
joled, or bribed; the citizens were of but little more import- 
ance; the clergy cast in their lot with the nobility, and the 
nobility were poor. The old historic families had been broken 
up in the struggle forty years before, when Charles XI. had 
attained the mastery; the new nobility, raised from the desk 
to the coronet, had neither the grandeur, nor the dignity, nor 
the wealth of their rank, and corruption of the most unblush- 
ing character became, amongst them, a substitute for political 
principle, a determining factor in the conduct of political 
party. The heads of each family had a seat in the Diet ; but 
if these were unable or unwilling to incur the expense of the 
journey to Stockholm or of residence there, they were per- 
mitted to attend by proxy; and it was soon found that there 
were always men ready not only to accept the trust, but to 
pay for it, so that the necessary powers became simply matters 
of merchandise. Many of the nobles were dependent on office, 
which they held at the discretion of the Senate; and many of 
the senators had no other income than the pay attached to 
their dignity, the continuance of which was determined by the 
Diet. Hence, on the one side, a body of needy place-holders 
interested in keeping together a friendly Senate; on the 
other, a body of impoverished senators, whose seats were their 
subsistence; and on both, the strongest inducement to obtain 
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the command of votes. These, the equally poor but less 
energetic holders were eager to sell, and the whole power of 
the Government was thus at the disposal of whoever had a 
sufficiency of ready cash. That was the only thing asked for. 
Honour, ‘policy, patriotism were of no account, not having 
any market value. Foreign ministers were not slow to find 
out the possibilities which ‘such a form of government opened 
to them, and during a great part of the “eighteenth century 
Sweden was virtually ruled by the intrigues set on foot and 
maintained by one or other of the foreign ‘embassies. 

The worst effects of the constitution of 1720 did not, how- 
ever, immediately show themselves. The leader of the no- 
bility, Count Arfved Horn, a man of old family, distinguished 
both as a soldier and as a politician, was, according to his 
lights, a patriot, and honestly believed that in making his 
order dominant he was strengthening the Government and the 
country. He had full experience of the weakness of Sweden 
as opposed to the growing might of Russia, and so long as his 
power lasted he maintained peaceful, if not friendly, relations 
with the neighbouring States. But in the course of years his 
rule was contested by Count Gyllenborg, the representative 
of a new family and a younger generation, entering more 
into the spirit of the age and of the political system which 
Horn had introduced. Being Horn’s opponent, he inveighed 
against Horn’s peaceful policy, as shameful to the nation which 
had so many injuries to avenge, such a disgraceful treaty to 
wipe out; and in this he was supported, if not instigated, by 
France, who had already learned to feel and to dread the 
influence of Russia. There is no reason to suppose that 
Gyllenborg’s real motives were other than personal, probably 
pecuniary. His poverty, his vanity, his youthful love of war, 
his perfervid enthusiasm were all gratified by the allurements 
of the French Minister and the hopes which he knew how to 
excite. Turkey was engaging Russia on the South; it was 
Sweden’s opportunity to recover the provinces which had been 
torn from her. 

Personal interest rendered Horn adverse to Gyllenborg’s 
interference in State affairs; and we may well believe that 
purer motives rendered him adverse to the entanglement of 
the French policy. In his opposition to this, he was of course 
supported by all the influence which the Russian ambassador 
could win by his blandishments, or purchase with his money. 
The quarrel became more and more bitter; and all Stockholm 
ranged itself in one or other of the parties, which might pro- 
perly have been called the parties of war and peace, of Gyllen- 
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borg and Horn, of France and Russia; but which—whether 
in reference to the head-dresses peculiar to these nations; or 
to those of the younger, more fashionable men, the swells, in 
contradistinction to those of the older men, the fogies; or by 
the mere wonted caprice of nicknames—became known as the 
Hats and Caps. But whatever the origin of the names, the 
parties divided the town. The division began at Court: one 
lady of honour to the queen gave a toast in favour of war; 
another replied by a toast in favour of peace: the toasts spread 
as watchwords, and were drunk in every family, in every 
tavern; whilst those who could not afford to drink, engaged in 
fisticuffs with any equally impoverished opponent Eventually 
the more energetic party carried their point. It seemed as 
though the spirit of Charles XII. still infested his kingdom. 
Horn was driven from office and died in retirement; whilst 
the triumphant Hats, irrespective of the will of their sovereign, 
formed a close alliance with France, and without adequate, 
without any preparation, plunged the country into war with 
Russia. The result might have been foretold. The Swedish 
fortresses were captured ; 17,000 men laid down their arms: 
the cession of part of Finland followed; and the unfortunate 
generals, on their return to Stockholm, expiated with their 
lives the crime of serving a Government at once weak, ignorant, 
and rapacious. 

In imposing peace, Russia demanded the acknowledgment 
of Adolphus Frederick, Bishop of Liibeck, and Duke of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp, as heir to the crown, to which he succeeded on 
the death of Frederick I. in 1751. Of an easy, yielding tem- 
per, without either talent or energy, he was unable to contend 
for the regal authority or dignity against the turbulent nobles, 
supported in their conduct by the intrigues and the gold of the 
French or the Russian ambassador. The insults which he 
meekly endured invited others, which were unsparingly offered. 
He was forbidden to receive the foreign ambassadors without 
permission. The queen was accused of endeavouring to cor- 
rupt the Diet, and of having raised the requisite funds by 
pawning the crown diamonds: she, the sister of the great 
Frederick of Prussia, was compelled to show her jewels, in 
proof that she had not feloniously made away with them. 
From insult, the Assembly went on to usurpation. They de- 
manded and obtained a stamp bearing the king’s signature; it 
being, they declared, ‘ their humble opinion that, for the future, 
‘ in all affairs without exception, which had hitherto required 
‘ the sign manual of the king, his Majesty’s name might be 

‘ affixed by a stamp, whenever the signing did not follow the 
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‘ first or second request of the Senate:’ a degradation of the 
royal prerogative which was avowedly nothing more than a 
faint deference to public opinion; or, as they phrased it, 
‘ because the king’s high name rendered the orders more re- 
} * spected, and the regulations more easily carried out.’ 

For the bulk of the nation was far from wishing the 
monarchical constitution to be subverted. The Caps, who, in 
their degree, were as much humiliated as the Crown, hoped, by 
allying themselves with it, to raise their credit: the peasants, 
indignant at the obliteration which their order had suffered in 
the Diet, took the same part; and the Dalecarlians, ever fore- 
: most in war or rebellion, appeared in arms at the very gates of 
the capital, and forbade the proclamation of a republic. The 
king was an amiable nonentity ; but the queen, with much of 
the force of character which rendered her brother famous, was 
ready to enter into any engagements which might tend to 
crush the insolent Hats. A conspiracy was formed with the 
purpose of arresting their most prominent members on the 
night of June 21, 1756, and of bringing such a pressure on 
the Diet as would compel it to vote a new constitution giving 
real power to the Crown. A corporal of the guards, who was 
in the secret, sold it to the dominant faction: the conspirators 
were forestalled; the streets were patrolled; the gathering 
groups were dispersed; the aristocratic leaders of the move- 
ment were beheaded; others were tortured, imprisoned, pil- 
loried, fined ; and a deputation of the clergy forced itself into 
the royal presence, and, after a tedious lecture on the evils of 
sedition, compelled the queen to sign a declaration in which 
she disavowed the conspiracy and expressed her entire satis- 
faction with the course of events. She was a woman of ability 
and character, but the weakness of her husband and the victory 
of the Hats overpowered her; and she could offer no resistance 
to the determination of the Diet the next year, September 22, 
: 1757, to conclude an alliance with France and Austria against 

her brother, the King of Prussia. 

Meantime, the internal administration of the country was 
in extreme disorder. ‘The finances were in the hands of a 
secret committee, which in turn appointed a most secret sub- 


A.) committee; and under the cloak of this doubly masked secrecy 


the grossest abuses found a favouring shelter. The bank 
poured out floods of paper money: luxury exhausted the nar- 
row incomes of the nobles: the high price of provisions caused 
great distress amongst those of lower rank: whilst unblushing 
corruption and the fluctuations of public credit drained the 
resources of the country, and caused general ruin and misery. 
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The diets were nothing better than public markets; and each 
vote was sold by auction, in which the ministers of Russia, 
Prussia, England, and France bade against each other. For 
many years France had the upper hand, but at a great and 
still increasing cost. The proceedings of the Diet which closed 
in June, 1766, had been most unsatisfactory to her, although 
she had lavished on it no less than 1,830,000 livres, or say 
73,200/.; and the French Goverrment began to weary of an 
expense to which there seemed no end, the advantages gained 
by which were extremely precarious. In the preceding 
January their ambassador had written :— 

*‘ My two principal adversaries, the English and Prussian ministers, 
scatter their money broadcast, in a way which the funds at my dis- 
posal do not permit me to equal. All I can do is to endeavour to 
neutralise the effects of it. I am engaged in a negotiation with the 
principal clergy and citizens of the secret committee, and endeavouring 
to form engagements payable only when they have been carried into 
execution. This plan has its own difficulties; but, since the com- 
mencement of the Diet, I have been deceived too often to be ready now 
to risk any large sums.’ 

And in the end of February :— 

‘ The Caps have contested the memoir of Count Fersen, the leader of 
the Hats. In the meeting of the 25th there was a very warm discus- 
sion, frequently interrupted by furious shouts. A hundred and fifty 
of his friends had sworn not to leave the chamber of the nobles with a 
drop of blood in their veins, if they had not a majority. The evening 
before he had written to me, and I had put what money I could at his 
service. . . . The citizens, notwithstanding their promises and al! I 
have done for them, have again failed me in the most rascally manner. 
I will have nothing more to do with the three lower orders, but will 
attach myself to the nobles.’ 


The Court of Versailles thought that even the nobles might 
be too dearly paid. The subsidies or pensions to the Hats 
were therefore, in great measure, stopped; the French en- 
deavoured rather to strengthen the Crown; and the factions 
were left to settle their quarrels in such manner as they them- 
selves chose, or the ambassadors of other nations directed. 
And of two of these, the determination was that the quarrels 
should not be settled at all; but that each party, supported in 
turn, should hold its ground against the other, and both against 
the king, for whose faint semblance of governing power not so 
much an oligarchy as an unreasoning and utterly irresponsible 
anarchy was substituted. The Empress of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, who, at this period, had already determined 
on the partition of Poland, had equally made up their minds 
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to the partition of Sweden. In this scheme, they associated 
with themselves the King of Denmark: and these three, in 
solemn treaty, arranged to enter forcibly into their neighbour’s 
territory and to parcel it amongst them, with an understanding 
as clear, and in language as conventional, as when three bur- 
glars, in a boozing ken, agree to crack a crib and go snacks in 
the swag. Russia, as the reward of industry, was to have 
Finland; to Prussia was allotted Swedish Pomerania; and 
Denmark was to take such of the southern provinces of Sweden 
proper as lay convenient to her. 

The part which Frederick played, even in the division of 
Poland, has been doubted. It has suited some of his historians 
or biographers, blinded perhaps by his military genius, to 
represent him as a man, hard indeed, and somewhat unscrupu- 
lous, but still, in the main, honest, and anxious only to main- 
tain his kingdom against greedy and aggressive neighbours. 
How little this view of his character is a correct one, has not, 
perhaps, been clearly proved until of recent years, when the 
archives of Paris, Berlin, Copenhagen, and Stockholm have 
given up some of their secrets, and have shown us that the 
fate of Poland was first suggested and planned by him; and 
that, if not the first, he was at least a ready second in the plot 
against Sweden. An extract from a secret article of the treaty 
between Prussia and Russia, signed at St. Petersburg on Oc- 
tober 12, 1769, will put this in a clearer light. 


‘The high contracting powers, having already agreed by one of the 
secret articles of the treaty of alliance signed on March 31, 1764, on 
the necessity of maintaining the form of government confirmed by the 
four states of the kingdom of Sweden, and of opposing the re-establish- 
ment of the sovereignty, his Majesty the King of Prussia, and her 
Majesty the Empress, confirm in the most solemn manner, by the 
present article, all the engagements which they then contracted, and 
pledge themselves to give their ambassadors at Stockholm express in- 
structions to work in concert, in order to prevent any alteration being 
made in the constitution of Sweden. . . . If, however, the co-operation 
of these ministers should not suffice to attain the desired end, and, de- 
spite all the efforts of the contracting parties, it should happen that 
Russia should be attacked by Sweden, or that a dominant faction in 
that kingdom should overthrow the form of government agreed on in 
1720, and should grant the king absolute power to make laws, declare 
war, levy taxes, convoke the states, or appoint to offices, without the 
consent of the Senate, their Majesties are agreed that both these cases 
shall be considered a casus faderis; and his Majesty the King of 
Prussia engages, under such circumstances, and when called on by her 
Majesty the Empress of Russia, to make a diversion in Swedish 
Pomerania, by entering it with a considerable body of troops.’ 
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The treaty between Russia and Denmark, of December 13, 
1769, is almost more explicit. 


‘ The two high contracting powers, being equally convinced that the 
immediate interest of their crowns requires the maintenance of the 
Swedish form of government, and wishing to define the step by which 
that interest would be essentially hurt, agree that the overthrow of the 
Constitution of 1720, wholly or even in part . . . shall be considered 
by the Crowns as an aggression on the part of Sweden, and, without 
further explanation or discussion, shall constitute the casus of their 
alliance. In case of war with Sweden, in which his Danish Majesty 
shall participate, according to the tenor of this treaty, her Imperial 
Majesty of all the Russias guarantees to his Majesty all the conquests 
which may be made from the Swedes on the side of Norway . . . and 
promises and engages that she will not lay down her arms until an 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, or an equivalent increase of 
territory by the cession of all or part of the said conquests, has been 
secured to his Majesty.’ 


Omitting the diplomatic forms and phrases, the very secret 
articles stand out in their naked dishonesty as a simple com- 
bination of the three powers to remove their neighbour's land- 
mark; the first step towards which was the maintenance, by 
intrigue or force, of the anarchy, the so-called constitution of 
Sweden, in much the same way as they maintained in Poland 
that utterly ruinous pretence of a constitution, of which, even 
in this day of exaggerated views and vamped-up reputations, 
no one has been able to say anything good. 

But the master mind of the conspiracy would not trust 
entirely even to such diplomacy, backed up by a force of 
20,000 men on each threatened frontier. It was not his way 
to leave to chance any point that could be ensured by care 
and trouble; and his relationship to the Queen of Sweden 
gave him a powerful lever for regulating the course of events. 
She had written to him in the beginning of 1768, describing, 
as to a brother, the state of things in Stockholm, and showing 
that now, having a better understanding with the nobles, she 
hoped to be able to make common cause with France against 
Russia: to which Frederick replied at great length, warning 
her that a proud demeanour might be most laudable in time of 
war, but, in respect of politics, was a capital offence: that as 
their Swedish Majesties had no army worth speaking of, they 
ought to yield to the circumstances of their existing position, 
and not by gross imprudence run into dangers from which an 
escape would be almost impossible: the queen would incur 
even personal risk, if she continued to place herself in oppo- 
sition to Russia, as she had been doing for the last two years: 
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she ought rather to strive to win the empress’s good will and 
affection. * You will understand, my dear sister,’ he went on, 
‘ how grieved I should be to see you, with all your family, 
‘ reduced to seek an asylum at Berlin, in consequence of your 
‘ having neglected the advice which my tender friendship and 
‘ disinterested desire for your happiness and honour have now 
‘ dictated.’ 

There seems little reason to doubt that the dismemberment of 
Sweden, thus agreed on between the three neighbouring States, 
would have been carried into execution, and probably in the 
course of 1769 or 1770, if the attention of the empress had 
not been engaged by the Turks, who—influenced by the prof- 
fers of French assistance, by the very evident designs of 
Russia on Poland, and by their constitutional hatred of the 
Muscovite—confined the Russian ambassador in the Seven 
Towers, and prepared to invade the Russian territory. The 
war so commenced ended disastrously for Turkey; but before 
Russia was free from the embarrassment of it and her spolia- 
tion of Poland, the conditions of Sweden had altered. The 
king, Adolphus Frederick, had died; and under the rule of his 
son, the anarchy which offered the kingdom a ready prey to 
her neighbours had been summarily ended. ‘To this timely 
death and consequent revolution it is beyond question due 
that the name of Sweden, equally with that of Poland, was 
not then blotted out of the map of Europe, or permitted to 
remain attached only to some small corner of her former pos- 
sessions: and though, in the course of years, the confusion 
attendant on the French wars of the beginning of the present 
century, and the readjustment of claims at the Peace of 
Vienna, the territory of Sweden was much changed; though 
Prussia obtained the coveted Pomerania, and Russia held fast 
to Finland; the loss fell not so much on Sweden as on 
Denmark, and the Scandinavian peninsula became, politically 
as well as geographically, one kingdom. It is thus, then, that 
the accession of Gustavus ILI. to the throne marks a period of 
very real importance, and that the development of his character 
has a very peculiar interest. 

Gustavus, though belonging to the royal family only by a 
genealogical fiction and the will of Russia, which, in 1743, had 
foisted his episcopal father on the kingdom, had, nev ertheless, 
the advantage over both his predecessors of being born in the 
country, and able therefore to call himself a Swede, i in the 
same sense as was our George III., to the disgust of Mr. 
Wilkes, to glory in the name of a Briton: certainly i in no 
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other sense; for his descent was German and his education 
French.* 

He was born in 1746, and at a very early age was, by 
order of the dominant party, handed over to the tutelage of 
Count Tessin, a leader of the Hats, which for him, more dis- 
tinctly even than for most, was the party of France; for to it 
he was bound by family and personal ties, and in it he had 
spent a great part of his yonth and manhood. He was now an 
old man, and his memory was wont fondly to recur to the 
brilliant time he had passed at Paris or Versailles. His 
journal, much of which is written in French, abounds in anec- 
dotes of the old Court; in his letters to the young prince, he 
adduces, as models of heroic and regal virtue, St. Louis, 
Henri IV., Turenne or Condé, at least as often as Gustavus 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, or Charles XII.; and the authors 
of his choice are Moliére, Mme. de Sévigné, or Boileau. 

With such a tutor, the infant mind of Gustavus was trained 
in French books, in French maxims, in French habits of 
thought ; and when, in 1756, Tessin was succeeded by Count 
Scheffer, the change, though one in name and in person, was 
searcely so in nationality ; for Scheffer was, if possible, more 
French than Tessin, and had been also, and more recently, 
ambassador at the Court of Versailles. But beyond the 
French bias which they concurred in giving to the prince, of 
sound education there was none. The programme of his 
studies is described as embracing—somewhat ambitiously for 
a child of ten years old—religion, history, law of nations, 
moral philosophy, logic, metaphysics, arithmetic, agriculture, 
commerce, Latin, and of course French: but, at the same time, 
his governor had to report to the committee of the States that 
‘the Crown Prince is very backward in his writing, spelling, 
‘and grammar ; he knows scarcely anything of geography ; his 
‘dislike for work is invincible ; he is capable of neither serious 
‘ thought nor religious feeling ; and his heart is as void as his 
‘mind.’ The disorders of the kingdom, which had made the 
office of governor a political rather than an educational appoint- 
ment, had thus allowed the prince to grow from infancy to ten 
years old, and from,ten years old to sixteen, without any real 
education, without moral training or scholarly instruction. 
What his inclination, backed by good natural abilities, prompted 


* Catherine, daughter of Charles IX., and half-sister of Gustavus 
Adolphus, married the Prince Palatine of Zweibriicken. Of her 
daughter's daughter, by German marriages, was born Adolphus 
Frederick, the father of Gustavus. 
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him to pick up, he picked up; what he disliked, he avoided ; 
and thus, as he grew to man’s estate, was as empty-headed and 
frivolous a young prince as a ready wit. sprightly nature, and 
handsome person permitted or encouraged. 

Whilst still a child, the ruling Hats, with the view of detach- 
ing Denmark from the Russian alliance, had betrothed him to 
Sophia Madeline, the daughter of Frederick V. and sister of 
that Christian whose unhappy marriage with an English prin- 
cess brought his filthy name into our history. In 1766, they 
were married, without any consent of the King of Sweden, 
who was scarcely consulted, or of the queen, who was bitterly 
opposed to it. The young Gustavus felt all the force of his 
mother’s will; but his masters would not permit him to draw 
back from an alliance which he contemplated only with disgust. 
The bride is described as lovely, gentle, and amiable; but her 
native sweetness could not remove the prejudices with which 
her mother-in-law had filled her husband; and for nearly ten 
years she remained a wife only in name. Her eldest son, 
afterwards Gustavus IV., was not born till 1778; and then 
under circumstances which permitted or even suggested great 
doubt as to the genuineness of his descent. 

At the age of twenty, then, the Crown Prince, escaping 
from his ignorant, though severe governors, found himself in 
the hands of a weak and indolent father, a peevish and 
domineering mother, and a spouse whom he disdained, if not 
detested; without the resources of a liberal education, without 
the restraints of an exact moral discipline. Is it to be won- 
dered at that his character developed in the most unequal 
manner? that he conceived a taste for splendour? that he 
indulged in the wildest debauchery? or that his quick intelli- 
gence, grasping the political situation, led him to contemplate 
the possibility of rescuing the royal prerogative from the bonds 
by which it was strangled, and to cultivate that one resource 
of the weak and the slave—the faculty of dissimulation? M. 
Geffroy describes him as 


‘able to pass suddenly from a state of effeminate sloth to vigorous 
action: froma melancholy indifference to noble sentiments; from an 
icy coldness to warm affection; from a sulky ill-humour to friendli- 
ness, and even to kindliness, when his pale blue eyes and inexpressive 
countenance would become animated.* Inconsistent and unequal, at 


* Many contemporary writers speak of Gustavus as singularly hand- 
some. The most trustworthy of his published portraits—such, for 
instance, as that prefixed to M. Geffroy’s tirst volume, or to his collec- 
tive works in five volumes—represent him as having prominent, rat-like 
eyes, which would sadly interfere with the ideal of manly beauty. 
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once a dreamer and opinionated, capable of dissimulation, but also of 
intimate confidence and guilelessness—at one time energetic and am- 
bitious, at another devoted to trifles and pleasures—he had, being a 
prince, « character thoroughly well adapted to cause public or private 
misfortune, to call forth ingratitude or hatred, to stir up diplomatic 
entanglements or terrible wars; but also by some splendid deeds to 
attain to a certain degree of greatness, and, in an enlightened age, to 
deserve sympathy, and even admiration.’ 


To which we may add the estimate given by an Englishman 
who, a few years later, was well acquainted with the ill- 
natured scandal of Swedish political life. *‘ In native talents,’ 
he said, ‘and acquirements, in presence of mind and un- 
‘ daunted courage, Gustavus equalled the most accomplished 
‘men in Sweden; but in hypocrisy he had no equal; he 
‘towered above them all, as the flight of the imperial eagle 
‘ stretches into regions beyond the reach of birds of humbler 
‘ wing ’ *—a rider which many passages in Gustavus’s life and 
reign fully justify. 

But meantime, unhappy in his private life, and seeing no 
opening as a politician or a prince, his thoughts turned to that, 
France with which were associated his earliest ideas of luxury 
or pleasure, and whose language he spoke at least as well as 
that of his mother country. Count Creutz, the Swedish 
ambassador at Paris—-a man, too, of some repute as a writer 
of verses—constituted himself purveyor of literary news and 
social gossip to his Royal Highness, who was thus able to 
correspond with Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, and others 
whose names enlightened the otherwise shady years towards 
the end of the reign of Louis XV. Creutz had, indeed, de- 
voted himself to his prince in a manner resembling rather the 
custom of France than of Sweden, and especially of Sweden 
during the anarchy. Not only did he send him all the newest 
literature, the newest gossip, the newest music, but even 
superintended his orders to the Parisian tailors. ‘ Your 
* Royal Highness,’ he wrote on July 14, 1766, ‘ may depend 
‘on having a charming dress in exquisite taste. But you 
*must permit me to vary a little from your written instruc- 
‘tions. Rich stuffs of embroidered velvet are no longer the 
‘fashion: they are worn powdered with gold and silver, 
‘which is lighter and more graceful.’ But amidst poetical 
and literary correspondence, plans of operas, tragedies, and 
velvet coats, Gustavus was nurturing a profound distrust of 
the designs of his neighbours, and, in secret, studying the 








* The Northern Courts. By Mr. Jchn Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. 
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great constitutional problem which the circumstances of the 
kingdom put before him. He was impressed with the idea 
that his only hope of withstanding the contemplated aggression 
lay in France ; and as early as 1768 he closely allied himself 
with the French ambassador at Stockholm, and discussed with 
him the plans and possibilities of a political revolution. 
Whilst his mind was still in a ferment with these, he received 
a despatch from Creutz, dated February 9, 1769, with a post- 
script, which ran :— 


‘M. de Choiseul implores your Royal Highness to make a journey to 
France to see the king. ‘I assure you,” he said to me, “ it will be 
“ worth his while, and will lead to great advantages in Sweden; they 
* will do more in a personal interview in one day, than ata distance in 
“acentury. But there is no timeto lose. If the Crown Prince would 
“be willing to make the journey incognito, attended only by the 
“ senator Scheffer, for whom the King of France has a liking, it would 
be better. He ought to set out at once, with as little publicity as 
possible.” ’ 


a“ 


“ 


The prince would gladly have answered the invitation in 
person; but diplomatic or constitutional difficulties stood in 
the way, and he could not leave Sweden without formal per- 
mission, which the Diet was slow to give, mistrusting the visit 
which might well have some hidden political object. Nearly 
two years slipped away before the difficulties could be over- 
come; and it was not till November 8, 1770, that he was able 
to leave Stockholm, under the travelling name of Count of 
Gothland, accompanied by his youngest brother, Frederick, 
as Count of Oeland, by Count Scheffer, and a very limited 
suite. 

Visiting on the way Copenhagen, Hamburg, Brunswick, 
and several of the petty Courts of Germany, he arrived in 
Paris on February 4,1771. The time seemed unfavourable, 
for the Ministry of Choiseul had just been broken down by the 
intrigues of the Duke d’ Aiguillon and the fair face of Madame 
Dubarry ; and it was far from certain that the new minister, 
representing more distinctly the party of peace or non-inter- 
ference, would be equally friendly to the cause of Sweden and 
Gustavus. It happened, however, that Count Scheffer had 
been, in the days of his youth, a favoured admirer of the Duke 
d’Aiguillon’s mother, who now received him with tender 
recollections of the past; and Gustavus, on his side, won the 
heart of the Dubarry by the present of a rich collar to her 
dog! after which his reception at Court was assured. And in 
Parisian society he at once became a favourite; the more so, 
as within a few weeks his father died, and he succeeded to the 
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crown. When the news came, Louis XV. desired to know 
how the new King of Sweden wished to be treated, offering 
to visit him in state, and, in turn, to receive him with due 
honour. Gustavus, however, judged it better still to wear his 
incognito; but none the less, when his short mourning * was 
over, he was everywhere, except at Court, welcomed as a 
king ; and made love, cultivated friendship, discussed literature, 
or talked politics, all at the proper time, all, it would seem, 
in the proper manner and with satisfactory success. Politics 
more especially. Choiseul’s views as to Swedish affairs and 
the balance of power in the north of Europe were accepted 
by his successor; and in order to strengthen the hands of the 
Swedish king, the French Government determined to support 
him in such administrative reforms as were necessary, and 
even in such changes in the constitution as would almost 
amount to a revolution. Gustavus left Paris on March 18, 
and a few days later wrote to the king :— 


‘I cannot quit your Majesty’s dominions without again assuring you 
of my deep gratitude for all the marks you have given me of a friend- 
ship which no one knows the value of better than I. If God permits 
me to return safely to my own country, 1 will employ myself most 
earnestly in strengthening the bonds which my personal sentiments 
would wish to render indissoluble. I shall take especial pleasure in 
cultivating the personal correspondence which you permit me, and 
which will give me opportunities to recall the tender affection with 
which I am always your Majesty’s humble brother and cousin.’ 


The inner meaning of this must be sought in the previous 
negotiations and the following actions: but the knowledge of 
these, together with that of the schemes he had long enter- 
tained, enables us to judge of a letter which, on March 15, he 
had addressed to the Senate at Stockholm, and which, so con- 
sidered, is sufficient to bear out all that even Mr. Brown has 
said as to his powers of dissimulation, to call it by no harsher 
name. 
~~ Being called (he says in it) by right of hereditary succession to the 
crown, and having views directly opposed to arbitrary power, I declare 
by this solemn act that I am thoroughly resolved to govern my kingdom 
in accordance with what is prescribed by the laws of Sweden, and par- 
ticularly by the Constitution of 1720, to which I have already sworn ; 
and I will regard as avowed enemies of myself, and as traitors towards 





* Very short; six days at most. He received the news of his 
father’s death on March 1, and on the 7th he had a supper party, 
which Mme. du Deffand, who was one of the guests, describes as 
‘ trés-gai; rien de si aimable que le roi de Suéde.’ 
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the state, all who, openly or secretly, or under any pretext whatever, 
shall seek to re-establish the sovereignty. . . . So help me God!’ 


He preserved the same tone during a visit which, on his 
way home, he paid to his uncle, the King of Prussia, who, on 
his part, impressed on him the duty of maintaining the con- 
stitution to which he had sworn, and which was in a manner 
guaranteed by Russia and Denmark in concert with Prussia. 
Frederick was by nature, by early training, and long practice 
a most accomplished dissimulator ; but in this respect Gus- 
tavus was considerably more than his equal. He utterly 
repudiated the idea of entertaining any designs against the 
constitution, and positively denied having entered into any 
new agreement with France. His dearest wish, he assured 
his uncle, was to re-establish his government in accordance 
with the laws of 1720. Frederick would seem to have been 
completely deceived. In presence of the youth and ingenuous 
manner of Gustavus, his own suspicious temper was lulled to 
rest, and he parted from his nephew with the most friendly 
assurances, which in his letters he continued to repeat, and of 
which he supposed the King of Sweden to be the dupe. 

Gustavus arrived at Stockholm on May 30, 1771, and was 
joined a few days later by the Count de Vergennes, the new 
representative of France, with whom, as had been already 
arranged, he was to concert future measures. Vergennes’s 
instructions were sufficiently definite: he was to exert himself 
to root out the party feeling which had so weakened the 
country, and thus to restore the ancient renown of the kingdom, 
and its high consideration both at home and abroad. He was 
especially to endeavour to unite Sweden and Denmark in a 
close alliance, which might maintain the balance of power in 
the north, and serve as a bridle to the ambitious and despotic 
projects of Russia ; from which it is clear that, whatever they 
might suspect, neither Gustavus nor the French Ministry 
had any exact knowledge of the extent to which Denmark 
was already pledged, or of the conspiracy which was only 
waiting for a favourable moment. 

Meanwhile, the internal condition of Sweden was daily 
changing for the worse; the confusion arising from want of 
rule was extreme; and not only the nobles, but each of the 
four estates, were quarrelling amongst themselves and with the 
others as to the division of the spoil. The peasants on the one 
hand, the nobles on the other, claimed the crown lands as 
theirs. The citizens claimed a monopoly of manufacture and 
commerce; they insisted that nothing whatever, even for 
VOL. CLIV. NO. CCCXV, G 
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daily needs, should be bought, except through their guilds ; and, 
with the insolence of superior wealth, they urged the necessity 
of a law prohibiting their daughters from lowering themselves 
by marrying the sons of the nobility. And, indeed, as against 
the nobility, all the three lower orders sank their own disputes. 
All longed to revolt against the traditional prerogatives of the 
upper class ; for the influence of the French School of Philosophy 
had already spread; and the Stockholm press was forward in 
inculeating the doctrine of political and civil equality. Such 
a disturbed state of public feeling rendered great caution 
necessary ; fer any undue haste or want of care might plunge 
the country into civil war, the effect of which on its neigh- 
bours’ plans would probably be immediate. 

But Gustavus was quite equal to the situation. He won 
general applause from his opening speech to the Diet; the 
more so as, after fifty years of German, he delivered it in 
Swedish as a Swede. And, for the rest, he posed before them 
as a good-natured, easy-tempered prince ; intent on his plea- 
sures, ceremonies, fétes, theatres; occupied with trifles, and 
glad to find somebody to take all regal trouble or worry off 
his shoulders; whilst, in point of fact, he was hard at work 
writing or directing pamphlets which, published not in 
Sweden only, but in France and Germany, might control 
public feeling and sway popular opinion. And, as oppor- 
tunity offered, he spoke to the Diet with the same purpose. 
‘He could not,’ he said, ‘ witness the prevailing confusion 
‘ and anarchy without the deepest distress. The representa- 
* tives of the people were responsible for the misery which 
‘such a state of things produced. He could urge this the 
“more strongly as, free from all personal interest, he wished 
‘ only to re-establish the old feeling of trust between the king 
* and his subjects.’ But to the King of France he wrote on 
October 24, 1771:— 


‘If I have been able to show any courage in the very difficult situa- 
tion in which I find myself, it is only because I am persuaded that, 
having a good cause, and such an ally as your Majesty, I must, in the 
end, triumph over all obstaeles. If I succeed in doing so, it will be 
much to the advantage of our public business; but to myseli the 
satisfaction will be still greater, from feeling all the obligation I hall 
be under to you. As to the state of affairs at the present moment, I 
must refer you to the reports of your Majesty’s ambassador, whose 
wisdom and prudence I cannot sufficiently praise.’ 


One very great difficulty in the way of Gustavus was his 
want of money, a want which Sweden could not supply. ‘The 
French Minister had promised him a subsidy of 1,500,000 
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franes, but, failing any immediate prospect of a change in 
the Government, was unwilling to pay it. Im January 1772 
Creutz, who remained at Paris as Swedish ambassador, wrote 
to his king :— 


‘M. d’Aiguillon assures me that it is impossible to grant what your 
Majesty asks; that there is absolutely no money, and that whatever is 
sent to Sweden serves only to perpetuate corruption, to destroy the 
national spirit, and to excite cupidity. He insists on the necessity of 
putting an end to this miserable Diet ; he implores your Majesty to use 
all possible means to do so. He has even said that, if you can close it 
at once, the King of France will advance the first quarter of the subsidy. 
In this difficult position I would suggest to your Majesty, in sending 
back the courier, to write a very touching letter to the king, a very 
flattering one to Mme. Dubarry, and one overflowing with confidence 
and friendship to the Duke d’Aiguillon. And also, in case these should 
produce no effect, to send me one for M. de Laborde, the banker, re- 
minding him of his offers of service, and asking him to advance, for 
some limited time, the sum of 375,000 francs, equal to a quarter of 
the subsidy.’ 


This was done, and on the 16th he was able to write again 
that Gustavus’s letters had had all the effect that could be 
desired; that ‘the lady who enjoys the king’s confidence’ 
takes the most lively interest in all that concerns the King of 
Sweden. ‘She is everlastingly talking of him,’ he says, * and 
‘ has charged me to express her good wishes to your Majesty.’ 
Having, however, so far yielded, the French Minister became 
more urgent as to the necessity for immediate action. On 
February 23 he wrote to Vergennes :— 

‘ Affairs are in such a critical position that probably nothing but 
violent measures can remedy them. You have said enough to the 
King of Sweden to make him sensible of the disadvantages to which he 
would expose himself by acting too hastily, and you cannot be too 
careful or circumspect. You should continue, from time to time, to 
offer counsels of moderation ; but without gainsaying such measures as 
you may learn he proposes to adopt, in order to attain his end.’ 


Gustavus was, in fact, in frequent communication with Ver- 
gennes, who wrote to his Government :— 

.‘The king is most energetic. He has not concealed from me that his 
inclination is in favour of bold measures. . . . He does not aim at the 
absolute power of Charles XI. or Charles XII.; what he wants is to 
have, like the King of England, his hands bound for evil, free for 
good. . . . He is very cleverly winning the affections of the army.’ 


We thus have now the clearest possible evidence that for 
three years before his father’s death, and more distinctly from 
the date of that event, Gustavus had been secretly and craftily 
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meditating on, planning, and preparing for a subversion of the 
existing reign of misrule, the consequent strengthening of the 
country, and the defeat of the nefarious scheme of his neigh- 
bours. The Danish tragedy, which began on January 17, 
1772, with the arrest of Struensee—who, so far as he had any 
foreign policy, inclined rather to the French alliance—was 
favourable to the policy of Russia and Prussia, and warned 
Gustavus that the crisis might be near at hand; a warning 
that was daily enforced by the attitude of the two Powers with 
respect to Poland. And all true Swedes—those who pre- 
ferred the safety of their country to the miserable advantage 
of their party—were ready to support him. Early in the year 
a leading journal proclaimed :— 


‘It is high time for us to look to our future. Weare threatened with 
the same fate as the Poles, but we may perhaps find a Gustavus 
Adolphus. What is it that has caused the misfortune of Poland? 
The instability of the laws, the continued abasement of the regal 
authority, and the consequently inevitable intervention of the neigh- 
bouring Powers in her domestic affairs. Sweden is protected from 
such a fate, so long as we shall not deny our king and our country. 
Fellow citizens! if the memory of Gustavus Adolphus still lives in 
your hearts, turn towards his tomb. From his ashes, covered by the 
trophies of civil and of foreign war, issues a voice which calls to every 
one of you that the hour is at last come.’ 


Whether this article was directly or indirectly inspired by 
Gustavus himself may perhaps be doubted: it is quite certain 
that it expressed his views in the most favourable manner, and 
that, as early as May 21, he had not only matured his plans, 
but had laid them in detail before M. de Vergennes, who lost 
no time in transmitting the important information to the Duke 
d’Aiguillon. 


‘Within these last few days (he wrote) the king has revealed to me an 
extremely bold project ; and, though I promised him the most profound 
secrecy, my duty compels me to acquaint you with it. The fortress 
of Sveaborg in Finland has a garrison of 1,500 men, all foreigners ; 
and these, officers and soldiers, whom the parsimony of the Diet 
threatens with disbanding, are very discontented, and ready for any 
enterprise. It is arranged that they should revolt, and, by means of 
the boats with which they are furnished, arrive unexpectedly at Stock- 
holm. This will be possible enough, provided the prevalent east wind 
is favourable. The consequent surprise will be taken advantage of to 
secure the most obnoxious members of the Assembly ; afterwards, the 
king will propose a very moderate plan of constitutional reform, which, 
reserving to the different orders their civil liberty and all their rights, 
will take away from them the power of doing evil and of betraying the 
public interest. It is expected that their fright will make them accept 
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everything ; and as soon as they have done this, they will be dissolved, 
not to meet again for the next four years. If the Sveaborg mutineers 
should be prevented or delayed by the fickleness of the weather, the 
king is to pretend to march against them, at the head of the regiment 
of the Guards. He will add to it several bodies of troops posted some 
distance from Stockholm and won over beforehand ; and with them, 
will return in force to the capital, where he will put the finishing touch 
to his enterprise.’ 


It was further arranged for another revolt to take place at 
the same time as that of the garrison of Sveaborg. The com- 
mandant of Christianstadt—a fortress important as guarding 
the approaches from Denmark—undertook that the soldiers of 
his garrison should rise, and should be joined by the people of 
his province, who attributed the prevailing misery and famine 
to the misgovernment of the Diet. The king’s brothers—Charles 
in Seania, Frederick in East Gothland—were to collect what 
troops they could, under the pretence of leading them against 
the insurgents—a measure which the law did not permit, but 
which the exigency of the public service might seem to justify. 
They would thus have at their disposal a force with which to 
help the king, should events at Stockholm turn out unfavour- 
ably, and the probable reprisals lend support to the rumour of 
a design on the part of the Diet to subvert the monarchy. 

It was this last part of the scheme which was carried out in 
the month of August. The garrison of Christianstadt revolted 
on the 12th, and the commandant issued a proclamation repu- 
diating allegiance to the self-called States of the kingdom, who 
were guilty towards the country which they had ruined and 
towards the king whose lawful rights they had usurped. The 
news was promptly conveyed to Stockholm; and, though no 
evidence connected Gustavus with the insurrection, the Senate 
and the States felt such a degree of certainty that it was pro- 
posed to place him at once under arrest. Gustavus, however, 
with his wonderful command of manner and language, suc- 
ceeded in convincing even the most prejudiced that he knew 
nothing whatever about the moyement, and was in heart hostile 
to it. It was not till two days later—August 18—that he re- 
ceived confidential news from his brother Charles, telling him 
that he had under his orders five regiments, the support of 
which was necessary before anything could be attempted in 
Stockholm. The States, meantime, had taken energetic mea- 
sures. Troops were hastily sent against the insurgents of 
Christianstadt; others were summoned to Stockholm; the 
king’s brothers were recalled; the king was requested not to 
leave the town. Time was everything: the advantage would 
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remain with whichever party was the first in definite action. 
Gustavus, maintaining to the last his profound dissimulation— 
visiting the theatre, afterwards being present at a jovial sup- 
per-party, and winning a large sum from the wife of one of the 
most dangerous of his opponents—retired only to write a num- 
ber of notes arranging every detail for the next morning. And 
on August 19, by carefully concerted and simultaneous action 
all over the town, the principal posts were seized, resistance 
was rendered impossible, the Senate was imprisoned in the 
council chamber, and the leading members of the Diet were 
arrested, Without uproar, confusion, or struggle, in less than 
an hour everything had been settled, and perfect quiet pre- 
vailed. This was confirmed on the 20th, and on the 21st the 
king, in his royal robes, met the States in the great hall of the 
palace. He had prepared three different schemes of a consti- 
tution, more or less liberal, the choice of which was to depend 
on the course of events. The one which he read was accepted 
with acclamation, and signed by the officers of the Diet; after 
which, taking off his crown and pulling his prayer-book out of 
his pocket, he struck up the Te Deum, himself acting as pre- 
centor. The whole assembly joined, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with the members kissing the king’s hand. The 
provinces unhesitatingly acquiesced in the decision of the Diet 
and the capital; and the revolution, from beginning to end, was 
accomplished without the shedding of one drop of blood.* 

But, notwithstanding the complete success of the revolution 
as far as Sweden herself was concerned, it was ‘still far from 
improbable that Russia and Prussia might consider it as giving 
an opportunity for their violent interference, or—as we now 
know they themselves called it—a casus federis. It is very 
certain that they felt themselves sorely aggrieved by the sup- 
pression of the anarchy on which they had counted, and the 
relegation to the distant future of their schemes of spoliation, 
unless they could give effect to them on the very spur of the 
moment. But they were for the time impotent, the forces of 
Russia being just then occupied in Poland and in the south. 
Still, they could not refrain from showing their disappoint- 


* The principal, if not the only, published authority for the history 
of these events has been ‘ A History of the late Revolution in Sweden,’ 
by Charles Francis Sheridan, Secretary to the British Envoy in Sweden 
at the Time of the late Revolution. 8vo. 1778. Mr. Sheridan’s posi- 
tion enabled him to know and understand what was actually done ; 
but of the secret policy and diplomacy of Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
and France, he seems to have been altogether ignorant. 
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ment—Catherine in her insolent civility to the Swedish ambas- 
sador, in her hopes ‘that it would be possible to maintain 
‘ peace ;’ and Frederick in a series of hypocritical letters, more 
especially to his sister, the queen-mother. 





* How can I help (he wrote) being in a bad humour at hearing of this 
most rash and stupid action, by which your sons compel me to arm 
against them? Do not imagine that my ambition is tempted by this 
fag-end of Pomerania, which, at most, is only capable of exciting the 
cupidity of some younger son; but the welfare of my kingdom requires 
me to maintain my alliance with Russia; and [ should justly be blamed 
| by posterity if I permitted my personal affection to influence me, to the 
detriment of the people who are entitled to my sole care.’ 


Or, again, on September 21 :— 


‘As a brother, I counsel you entire submission to Russia. More 
than ever I counsel it; for, in spite of all the French may tell you, the 
fate of the King of Sweden is really in the hands of the Empress of 
Russia; and a vengeance deferred is not extinguished.’ 


And a great deal more to the same effect passed from Frederick 
his brother Henry to their sister Louisa Ulrica or their 
nephew Gustavus. ‘The latter, however, had quite made up 
his mind beforehand, and rested himself on the alliance with 
France which he had secured. But, on her part, France felt 
some difficulty as to how her active support was to be offered. 
She was quite ready to put 12,000 men at the disposal of Gus- 
tavus, but the question was how to get them to Stockholm. 
The English Cabinet, though it viewed the seizure of Poland 
with disapprobation, hed not felt such interest in the matter as 
q to induce it to take any more active measure than a protesta- 
tion, worth, under the existing Government, little more than 
the paper on which it was written. The feeling would pro- 
bably be very much stronger if any attempt should be made to 
subject Sweden to a similar spoliation and to bring its maritime 
strength into subservience to Powers so aggressive as Russia 
and Prussia were showing themselves. But this was a contin- 
gency which the English might be inclined to treat as im- 
probable ; ; and it was ‘bey ond all doubt that they would look 
with extreme jealousy, if not with actual hostility, on the pre- 
sence of a French fleet and a French army in the Channel or 
the North Sea. This was a difficulty not to be overcome, 
although a special messenger was sent over to London to try 
and arrange it. The idea of conveying troops to Sweden had 
unwillingly to be given up, and D’Aiguillon resolved to content 
himself with affording assistance in money. To Louis XV., 
however, it was'a new opportunity of stultifying his own 
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Government ; and he commissioned Dumouriez to go secretly to 
Hamburg, to levy men, and to take them, by Liibeck, to Sweden. 
The only effect of this was to stimulate D*Aiguillon’s curiosity. 


’He had Dumouriez kidnapped and sent to Paris, where he was 


provided with lodgings in the Bastile. The whole story of his 
captivity and examination, and the alarm of Louis lest his 
share in the business should come to light, forms an amusing 
pendant to the story of the king’s secret ‘diplomacy, and, as 
such, has been related at length by Dumouriez himself in his 
‘ Mémoires,’ and more recently by the Duke de Broglie in the 
* Secret du Roi;’ but its connexion with the Swedish revolu- 
tion is slight, and it may be passed over here with a bare men- 
tion. 

After all, the active support of France was not needed; for 
Catherine had no troops to spare from the Turkish war, and 
Frederick, who had meant to march into ‘ that fag-end of Po- 
* merania’ unopposed, whilst the Russians in Finland were quell- 
ing such resistance as the Swedes were capable of offering, 
had no force ready. He contented himself, therefore, with 
uttering a diplomatic malediction, which after-events curiously 
fulfilled. It was written to Gustavus, and bears date January 
23, 1773." 

‘I have no doubt that your Majesty has powerful allies ; but they are 
at a great distance from Sweden, and therefore little able to assist it. 
You tell me that you are satisfied with the testimonies of friendship 
which your neighbours have given you. I have no wish to disturb 
the happy security you enjoy; and, far from finding pleasure in 
prophesyi ing misfortunes, I would much rather be the augur of pro- 
sperity. I “declare to your Majesty that I have never believed myself 
prophet, seer, or inspired; I can only calculate the future from known 
data; and my conclusions may sometimes be false, but are more 
frequently correct. And I might remind you of the answer of that 
soothsayer who had foretold the misfortunes which threatened Cesar 
on the ides of March. . . . Your Majesty knows the rest. . . . If the 
glimpse of the future is disagreeable to you, I, as well as another, can 
veil the precipices with flowers, so as to hide them from your eyes. 
You may, however, be sure that if there is any one who is anxious to 
shelter you from coming dangers, it is I, and that, if things take a 
different turn, it shall not be my fault.’ 


It was thus, then, that by good fortune and good manage- 
ment the anarchy in Sweden was ended, the danger from its 
powerful neighbours was tided over, and a possible future 
bright with the blessings of peace and plenty dawned for the 





* In M. Geffroy’s work this date appears as 1778; a very evident 
misprint. 
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impoverished and sorely tried country. And though the mind 
and temper of Gustavus were but ill-adapted for the routine 
of government, for the narrow necessities of economical ad- 
ministration and financial reform, and though his eager zeal 
hurried him on beyond the limits of prudence, still much was 
accomplished. Legislative corruption was severely checked, 
religious toleration was introduced, justice was no longer a 
saleable commodity, increased liberty was given to the press, 
the penal laws were rendered milder, public granaries were 


‘ instituted, corn was distributed to the needy, and mendicity 


was put a stop to. An Agricultural Commission was appointed 
to examine into the capabilities of each province, and the trade 
in grain was declared free. Commerce and manufacture were 
encouraged; and not only these, but letters and the fine arts. 
The king himself wrote well, whether in Swedish or in French. 
He established the Academy of Sweden on a basis similar to 
that of France, and received one of its earliest medals for an 
essay on, or rather a eulogium of, Torstenson. He promoted 
the national drama, sketched several plays—mostly on subjects 
of Swedish history—and planted or grafted that school of 
Swedish opera which, even in our own time, has borne such 
excellent fruit. Painting, sculpture, and architecture were 
equally encouraged; and several of the public buildings of 
Stockholm still bear witness to the almost feverish activity of 
the nascent taste. But all this, though tending to soften the 
manners of the people, who preserved a great deal of their 
medieval ruggedness, involved a large expenditure, and thus 
gave opportunity for much and ever-growing discontent. 
Another softening influence was of very doubtful advantage. 
The close alliance between Sweden and France, as well as the 
partiality which the king openly showed for French customs, 
fashions, and language, sent numbers of the young nobles to 
Paris, not only to spend their time, but to seek service under 
the French Government, and to push their fortunes at Court 
or in the camp, with the talent, the versatility, the energy, the 
courage of the Northmen of old. The names of some of these 
thus became mixed up with our own history. One, Count 
Stedingk, who years afterwards commanded the Swedish con- 
tingent in the very general coalition of 1813, served under 
D’Estaing in the West Indies in 1779, when, in July, he 
headed the column of attack on the Hospital Hill at Grenada; 
or in October was severely wounded in covering the repulse 
at Savannah. Another, Count Fersen, served in America 
on the staff of Rochambeau, and in that capacity was present 
when Lord Cornwallis surrendered at York in October 1781. 
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Later events inseparably linked the name of ‘ Le Beau Fersen ’ 
with that of the Queen of France, who, in the opinion of many, 
entertained for him a guilty passion. The scandal was not a 
child of the Revolution. True or false, it was of long stand- 
ing, and was very distinctly spoken of in a letter from Creutz 
to Gustavus, dated April 10, 1779. 


‘I ought to tell your Majesty that young Count Fersen has been so 
well received by the queen, that it has given offence to many persons. 
I must say I cannot hinder myself trom believing that she has an in- 
clination for him. I have seen such proofs of it that I cannot doubt 
it- The count has, in respect of this, behaved admirably both in his 
modesty and reserve, and especially in taking the resolution to go to 
America. By this departure he avoids the danger; though to over- 
come the seduction demands a firmness beyond his age. During these 
last days the queen was not able to keep her eyes off him, and whilst 
gazing at him they filled with tears. I implore your Majesty to keep 
this secret, both for her sake and that of senator Fersen. When the 
approaching departure of the count was known, all the courtiers were 
charmed, The Duchess of Fitz-James said to him, “ What, sir! you 
“ can abandon your conquest in this way?” “ If I had made one,” he 
answered, “I should not abandon it. I leave this a free man, and un- 
“ fortunately my departure will not awaken any regrets.” Your 
Majesty will admit that this reply was of a wisdom and prudence beyond 
his years.’ * 


The King of Sweden had as much inclination towards the 
gaiety and brilliance of the French Court as any of his sub- 
jects, and in the cold north longed for the delights which he 
had once just tasted. In the summer of 1780 he spent some 
months at Aix-la-Chapelle, Spa, Brussels, and the Hague ; 
but a hint from the French Government prevented his going 
to Paris. In the autumn of 1783 he determined to take a 
longer holiday, intending, after a tour in Italy, to return by 
France, which he hoped he might be permitted to visit, now 
that the very general European war was ended. He, there- 
fore, under the incognito of Count Haga, set out from Stock- 





* Count Axel Fersen was at this time twenty-four. On his return 
from America he again established himself in Paris, and has been 
more especially known by his devotion to Marie Antoinette during her 
last three years. After her death, he attached himself to the service 
of his own country; and in a popular tumult, June 20, 1810, was 
horribly torn to pieces by the mob. His correspondence during the 
years 1790-93 has been recently published under the title of ‘Le 
‘ Comte de Fersen et Ja Cour de France.’ 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1878. 
An engraved portrait, prefixed to the first volume, singularly bears 


out his right, at the age of twenty-eight, to the distinguishing name of 


‘Le Beau Fersen.’ 
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holm on September 28, and, passing by easy stages through 
Germany, he entered Italy in the end of October. One of his 
adventures on the way, suggested probably by his dramatic 
studies, might itself furnish a hint to the dramatist. It is 
thus described by M. Geffroy, from the letters of the Saxon 
ambassador at Stockholm :— 

‘Gustavus had long ago promised a visit to the little Court of 
Schwerin. Accordingly, as soon as the Duchess of Mecklenburg heard 
of his having landed in Germany, she prepared two /¢tes in his honour— 
one in her capital, the other at Ludwigslust; but Gustavus, who rather 
disdained these petty German Courts, thought it a good joke, instead of 
going himself to Schwerin, to send two of his attendants—a page named 
Peyron, and Desvouges, a valet-de-chambre, who had formerly been an 
actor. These two personated Count Haga and his minister, Baron 
Sparre, and sustained the characters throughout; accepted all the 
homage meant for their master, danced with all the Mecklenburg 
ladies who were presented to them, and Peyron went even so far as to 
ask one of them for her portrait. Meantime Gustavus, in a real 
incognito, was taking his pleasure at Ludwigslust; and the mistake 
lasted long enough for him fully to enjoy the mystification.’ 

We are not told how it ended, but the concluding sentence 
would imply that in some way or other the mystification was 
explained away as a mistake or a misunderstanding. To Italy 
he seems to have carried the same ideas of frolic, more in the 
taste of a schoolboy out for a holiday, than of a king, nearly 
forty years old,studying peoples and governments. At Florence 
he met the Emperor Joseph IL., also incognito as Count Fal- 
kenstein. As a first visit, the emperor and his brother, the 
grand duke, called on the King of Sweden. It was nine 
o'clock in the morning, and Gustavus was still in bed; but, 
jumping up, he threw on a dressing-gown, fastened on the 
grand cross of the Pole Star, and in such guise received his 
astonished guests. The two men had little in common; and 
though whilst at Florence they were necessarily thrown to- 
gether, each seems to have disliked or despised the other ; 
Gustavus making a jest of the emperor’s church-going habits, 
and Joseph, on his return to Vienna, putting the hero of an 
operatic farce on the stage in a dressing-gown and grand cross. 

The Count d’ Albany was another whose personal acquaint- 
ance Gustavus made at Florence. The misery which clouded 
the last days of this unfortunate prince has often been de- 
scribed, but it is still interesting to note the actual observations 
of an unprejudiced eye-witness, Baron Adlerbeth, one of the 
king’s staff. 

‘Count d’Albany (he writes) took some pains to attract the atten- 
tion of Count Haga. This personage lives at Florence, in a style quite 
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beyond his resources. He gave some large dinners, to which we were 
invited. Though only sixty-three years old, he is decrepit, bent, does 
not walk without difficulty, and has so little memory that he repeats 
the same thing within a quarter of an hour. He never fails to wear the 
blue ribbon over: his shabby every-day dress; and, on occasions of 
ceremony, the mantle of the Garter, with the ribbon at the knee. On 
the front of his house is displayed the shield of England, surmounted 
by a royal crown. He speaks with fire of the episodes of his youth, 
with firmness of his misfortunes, with resentment of the conduct of 
France.’ 


The representations of Gustavus to the King of France and 
to the Pope succeeded in alleviating, to some extent, the misery 
of his old age; from the one he obtained a formal divorce from 
the countess, and from the other, some addition to his very 
slender pension, which, however, his death put a stop to some 
four years later. 

At Rome Gustavus postured not only as the patron of art, 
but more especially as the friend of religious liberty. On 
Christmas Day, in company with Count Falkenstein, he at- 
tended high mass at St. Peter’s, and directly afterwards he 
visited the Pope. The interview, though not without a cer- 
tain comic aspect, was ably conceived. The king, as head of 
an independent Church, put himself on a religious as well as 
on a political equality with the Sovereign Pontiff, and, as he 
had attended a Roman Catholic communion, invited the Pope 
to attend a Lutheran. His Holiness evaded the proposal ; but 
Gustavus did eventually succeed in getting permission to open 
a Lutheran chapel in the immediate neighbourhood of St. 
Peter’s ; and that very day the Protestant service was performed 
in Rome, as publicly as the Catholic in Stockholm. 

It was Gustavus’s desire to go from Rome to France; but 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, his old ally M. de Vergennes, 
* was doubtful how far it would be prudent to receive him. The 
reports from the Cardinal de Bernis, then ambassador at Rome, 
taught the French Government how much Gustavus was bent 
on the visit; and as they knew that before his departure from 
Sweden, he had been coquetting with the Empress of Russia, 
they were not without fear lest he should be induced to enter 
into closer alliance with her, to the prejudice of France. They 
therefore judged it advisable to win him entirely to themselves 
by the fascinations and seductions of the French Court. He 
was invited to return by Paris, and that, not only formally but 
by a special letter from Marie Antoinette. He accordingly 
arrived there on June 7, 1784, and went on the same evening 
to Versailles. Louis had been hunting, and was at supper at 
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Rambouillet, when a courier from Vergennes brought him the 
news. He returned at once to Versailles, but, being unex- 
pected, could find neither valets-de-chambre nor keys. He 
was reduced to dress as best he could, and finally appeared 
before his guest in two odd shoes—one with a red, the other 
with a black heel—with odd buckles—one gold, one silver— 
and the rest of his dress in similar confusion. 

It is unnecessary to speak at any length of the occurrences 
during Count Haga’s stay in Paris and Versailles, of the 
theatres that he visited, of the novelties or wonders that he 
saw; the Montgolfier balloon, then only a few months old; 
Mesmevr’s celebrated baquet, at the height of its fame; or the 
magnificent féte—une vraie féerie, as he described it—which 
the queen gave at Trianon in his honour. But amongst these 
distractions he was still able to attend to serious business. On 
July 1, in exchange for partly opening Gottenborg as a free 
port to the French, he obtained for Sweden the isle of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the West Indies—a possession which it still holds ; 
and a few days later a formal engagement that, if Sweden 
should be attacked—with an understood reference to Russia or 
Denmark—France would support her with 12,000 infantry, a 
corresponding force of artillery, twelve ships of the line and 
six frigates ; or, if Great Britain should prevent this, then with 
a determined equivalent in money. Gustavus would have 
much preferred some immediate payment; and eventually, 
though not without a personal appeal to the king, he did obtain 


- a subsidy of 1,200,000 francs yearly, beginning from July 1 ; in 


consideration of which, a clause was added to the treaty to the 
effect that, if France should require it, Sweden was to put twelve 
ships of the line at her disposal. This was signed on July 19; 
and on the next day Gustavus set out for Stockholm, where 
he arrived on August 2. A month afterwards he wrote to 
Louis describing his explanation of the treaty to the Senate, 
in which, however, he had spoken only of the article affecting 
Gottenborg and St. Bartholomew. He concluded :— 

‘I can assure your Majesty that you may count on Sweden being able 
to put to sea, in this coming spring, a fleet of twenty-two ships of the 
line—almost all new—and fifteen frigates. The artillery has not been 
neglected ; and you already know, by the disquietude it has given my 
neighbours, that it has been distributed wherever it ought to be, either 
for defence, or for prompt transport in case of need. We have also an 
entirely new equipment of muskets and arms, both for infantry and 
cavalry.’ 


From which it appeared that, strengthened by the French 











alliance, Gustavus was ‘preparing to bring the outstanding 
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quarrel with Russia and Denmark at once to a crisis. Louis 
was quick to take alarm, and replied immediately :— 

‘Nothing could be better than the way in which your Majesty has 
announced to the Senate the commercial agreement between the two 
nations. It is fortunate that they have no idea of the more important 
convention, the secret of which cannot be too carefully confined to the 
small number of persons whom we have been obliged to entrust with 
it. Ihave read with interest the detail your Majesty has been so 
good as to give concerning the progress of the reforms which you have 
undertaken ; and I congratulate you on the satisfactory footing on 
which you have already placed your land and sea forces: it cannot fail 
to ensure you the respect of your neighbours, and the tranquillity of 
your people. Being well acquainted with your Majesty’s prudence 
and judgment, I feel sure that, content with providing for the security 
of your realm, you will avoid every demonstration which might be a 
cause of, or even a pretext for, uneasiness on the part of anyone.’ 


And on such a footing the understanding remained: neither 
of the contracting Powers having assuredly the least suspicion 
that it would be Louis, not Gustavus, who would first need 
assistance; or that, victims of a revolutionary fury, the two 
kings would suffer a violent death within a few months of each 
other. 

But for both nations the signing of the treaty may be said 
to mark the period at which the seemingly prosperous com- 
mencement of each king’s reign changed to gloom, rebellion, 
and revolution. In France, the mischievous scandal of the 
necklace in 1785 was as the first gust of the coming storm ; and 
in Sweden, the destitution of the people caused by the failure 
of three consecutive harvests, and by the excessive taxation 
necessary to support the king’s expenditure, reached its climax, 
and found vent in dangerous disturbances. Not very many 
years afterwards, and whilst the suffering was still a living 
memory, Mr. Brown wrote :— 

‘Whilst revelry and pageantry, in constantly varying shapes, dis- 
tinguished the effeminate and luxurious Court of Gustavus III., misery 
and famine extended themselves rapidly amongst the labouring poor, 
from one extremity of Sweden toanother. The groans of the wretches 
who perished of want, the curses of the degraded paupers who were 
reduced to seek for such food as the king’s well-fed hounds would 
have turned from with loathing, produced not the least retrenchment. 
This cruel prince continued his guilty magnificence, brimful of 
sympathy and condescension, but as indifferent to the misery that was 
greatly aggravated, if not caused, by his wasteful magnificence, as the 
cold rocks on which his subjects perished.’ 


And M. Geffroy, though with less virulence of manner 
and language, is scarcely less severe in his condemnation of 
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the dissolute and extravagant habits of the Court. These 
had caused not only grinding taxation, but also the infringe- 
ment of many privileges which each of the four classes claimed ; 
and when the Diet assembled in 1786, it was in a temper little 
likely to lead to a harmonious session. They rejected, one 
after the other, all the measures submitted to them by the 
Government. The king, in turn, refused to consider the 
statement of their grievances, and in his closing speech let slip 
the expression of a hope that he might be able to dispense 
with a new meeting of the Diet for many years. Such a re- 
lation between king and subjects augured ill for the future. 
‘It would be most lamentable,’ wrote M. de Vergennes to the 
ambassador at Stockholm, ‘if the King of Sweden should 
‘preserve a too vivid remembrance of his disagreeable expe- 
‘riences during this last Diet. A man cannot govern well 
those whom he no longer loves.’ This was a correct view 
of the position; for the king’s ill humour and embarrassed 
circumstances goaded him on to absolutism, and a war with 
Russia seemed the most likely means of attaining it. 

It was in vain that the French ambassador and the French 
Government protested against such a step. Gustavus had 
resolved on war as the one measure that could free him from the 
difficulties by which he was surrounded. Still, it was necessary 
that he should not be the aggressor ; for Denmark was bound 
by treaty to assist Russia if attacked ; and the King of Sweden 
had no constitutional power to wage an offensive war without 
the sanction of the States. Catherine was well aware of this; 
and having also a sure, even if venal, majority in the Diet, 
considered herself safe, and had denuded the north of troops, 
in order the more effectively to carry on the war against the 
Turks. Gustavus was not to be baulked. He had no wish 
to assemble a Diet which would certainly refuse his demands ; 
as little did he wish to draw down on himself the hostility of 
Denmark, which, in a personal visit to Copenhagen, he had 
vainly endeavoured to detach from the Russian alliance. He 
resolved, therefore, that Russia should appear the aggressor ; 
and his theatrical experience was again called into play. He 
had a number of peasants disguised as Russian soldiers, and 
ordered to ravage the frontier of Fmland. Some shots were 
fired, when they hastily retreated; but Gustavus, loudly in- 
dignant at the insult thus offered to Swedish territory, sent in 
an ultimatum to the empress, demanding the punishment of 
the Russian ambassador, the restitution of the provinces ceded 
forty-five years before, and a favourable peace to the Turks. 

This being rejected, he declared war. 
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St. Petersburg was almost defenceless, and Gustavus knew 
it. Could he have at once struck home, he might have ob- 
tained signal advantages ; but the Swedish fleet, commanded 
by the king’s brother Charles, was checked by the Russian in 
a hard-fought engagement off Hogland, July 17, 1788; and 
when, a few days later, the king himself prepared to assault 
Frederikshamn, the officers of the army and the men with them 
flatly refused to obey the command, alleging that the king 
had no legal right to order an act of offensive war without 
the consent of the States. The excuse was undoubtedly true : 
but the mutiny had its origin in the rebellious inclination of 
the Swedish nobility and the intrigues of the Russian empress, 
whose capital was thus saved from an imminent danger. Gus- 
tavus was in despair; nor was he sure that the mutineers would 
not complete their treachery, and hand him over a prisoner to 
the Russians. He was, however, allowed to depart from the 
camp, and, hastening to Sweden and to Dalecarlia, he roused 
the peasants of that warlike province to march against the 
Danes, who, true to their alliance, were preparing to besiege 
Gottenborg. Gustavus himself hurried on to Carlstadt, where 
he met Mr. Elliot, the English ambassador at Copenhagen, 
and, having concerted measures by which pressure from Eng- 
land was to be brought to bear on Denmark, he rode absolutely 
alone to Gottenborg, which he reached just as the governor, 
through possible cowardice or more probable treachery, was 
preparing to evacuate the town. The presence of the king 
gave a new aspect toaffairs. The governor was ignominiously 
superseded from his command, the bridge over the Gotha was 
destroyed, batteries were thrown up to command the fords, 
and the inhabitants, kindled to enthusiasm, laboured to put 
the place in a state of defence. And meantime the English 
and Prussian ambassadors had peremptorily insisted on the 
Danes agreeing to an armistice, preparatory to withdraw- 
ing from Swedish territory; in default of immediate com- 
pliance, a Prussian army would enter Holstein, an English 
fleet would anchor before Copenhagen. Sweden was thus 
freed from that danger; and Gustavus returned in triumph to 
Stockholm, to find that public opinion was running strongly 
against the nobles, as the authors of the mutiny in Finland. 
He at once took advantage of this favourable turn, and sum- 
moned the Diet ; it met on February 2, 1789. 

As a first step, the three lower orders voted an address 
thanking the king for having secured the safety of the king- 
dom by the war with Russia. The highest order was com- 
pelled to subscribe it; and the question as to whether he ought 
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to have convoked the Diet before engaging in hostilities was 
never even mooted. Pushing his advantage, on February 17, 
Gustavus called the Assembly together unexpectedly; and, 
arrayed in royal robes, delivered an harangue, in which, ad- 
dressing himself to the nobles, he rebuked them as the authors 
of every trouble that had befallen the country for the last 
seventy years. He utterly repudiated the charge of aiming at 
despotic power; but, as head of the kingdom, it was his first 
duty to take care that those who had raised their audacious 
hands against his father’s crown should not insult his. He 
accused them of having, in their recent deliberations, spoken 
of the royal authority in an unbecoming manner ; and he now 
ordered them to make fitting reparation. ‘You will go at 
‘once, he said, ‘to your chamber, and will there appoint a 
‘deputation, which the premier Count of the kingdom will 
‘head. You, Count Fersen,* and you, Baron Greer, will 
‘make part of this deputation, and will accompany the marshal 
‘of the Diet to the chair, where he will cause the register of 
‘these factious debates to be expunged.’ Fersen rose to 
speak ; but Gustavus imperiously desired him to be silent: so 
also to Greer: and, striking the sceptre on the table, ordered 
the nobles to leave the hall forthwith. There was a moment’s 
hesitation ; but the more prudent reflected that the king had 
chosen his own time, and would not speak so boldly if he had 
not force at hand to support him; so that when Fersen said, 
in a loud voice, ‘ Let us go, gentlemen!’ and led the way 
out, they all followed. 

In their own chamber, however, the nobles refused to make 
the apology which was demanded, and formally protested 
against the king’s conduct. The lower orders, conciliated by 
new privileges, were at one with the king, and ready to support 
him in everything. During the 18th and 19th, the town was 
overawed by the army; on the 20th, Fersen, Greer, and many 
others were arrested ; the Diet assembled again on the 21st, 
and the king read out an ‘ Act of Security and Union,’ an 
amendment of the Constitution of 1772, which largely aug- 
mented the royal prerogative, conferred on the king the right 
to declare war or make peace, deprived the Senate of all power, 
and restricted the Diet from debating on any measures not 
introduced by the king’s orders. ‘< Its “ security,”’ says Mr. 
Brown, ‘ consisted in lifting the king above the constitution ; 
‘and its “union” in concentrating all manner of political 
‘ power in the hands of the monarch.’ Immediately after the 





* The father of ‘ Le Beau Fersen.’ 
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reading of the Act, the king, without giving time or opportunity 
for any discussion, commanded the Diet to accept it. Only the 
peasants obeyed. The nobles, in a body, rejected it. The 
intermediate orders were divided; but Gustavus, assuming 
that they assented, and having obtained the signatures of their 
several speakers, insisted on the marshal signing it also, having 
the constitutional pretext that the assent of three of the orders 
entailed that of the fourth. The nobles protested; and the 
‘ Act of Security and Union’ was not entered in the official 
minutes of the Diet, but was published, after the close of the 
session, as a simple edict. This irregular and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding had however stirred up much angry opposition, and 
the important question of finance still remained unsettled. 
The lower orders voted the ‘supply’ until the meeting of the 
next Diet. The nobles would not extend it beyond two years. 
By armed force, Gustavus overawed their assembly; and by 
his absolute will, and the consent of the lower orders, affirmed 
the resolution. ‘ Thus,’ wrote the French ambassador, ‘ has 
* Gustavus III. obtained the guarantee of his debts, and the 
‘ freedom from any term for the readjustment of taxation. 

* He has ruined his country. He has burdened it with a debt 
‘ of twenty-one millions of rix-dollars—about four and a half 
‘ millions sterling. He has seized on absolute power by force : 
* and by force alone can he keep it.’ 

Gustavus had now overcome his domestic opponents, and 
was as much as ever resolved to push the war against his 
foreign enemies, hoping, in concert with Turkey, to break the 
power of Russia. But the opportunity which he might have 
had in July, 1788, no longer existed in 1789; and this and 
the following summer passed away without his being able to 
effect anything of moment; whilst, on her side, Catherine 
contented herself with repelling his attacks, and winning her 
great successes in the south. It was then that Pitt was com- 
pelled, by public feeling in England, to draw back from his 
intended intervention in favour of Turkey; and that Catherine 
added to the Russian Empire the fortress of Otchakof, and the 
stretch of country from the Bug to the Dniester. And mean- 
time, events in France were every day becoming more and more 
serious. Gustavus was, at first, disposed to look on the vio- 
lence of the mob and the behaviour of the king as alike 
contemptible ; nor is it improbable that he complacently 
contrasted his own strong action with the weak and vacillating 
conduct of his ‘ brother and cousin.’ But as time passed on, 
and the disturbance became a revolution, his affection for 
France and for Louis impelled him to take some decided line, 
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and to bear him what support might be possible. To do this, 
not only peace, but alliance with Russia, was necessary. A 
cessation of hostilities had been agreed on in August 1790; 
and Gustavus was anxious to convert it into a definite treaty. 
He was eager to be at the head of a combined Swedo-Russian 
army, and to win military glory, at the same time that he 
upheld the failing cause of monarchy in France. But Cathe- 
rine carefully distinguished between the empress and the 
woman, and in State policy permitted no trace of senti- 
mentality. She saw no particular reason for entangling 
herself in support of the King of France; but by keeping 
open the quarrel with Sweden, until that with Turkey was 
settled, she might hope to reap some distinct advantage. Count 
Stedingk, who was appointed envoy extraordinary to conduct 
the negotiations at St. Petersburg, was put off, from day to 
day, on pretexts more or less frivolous; and weeks, months 
even, dragged along, without the treaty being any nearer a 
conclusion, 

Gustavus, however, buoyed up with hope, and convinced 
that he would eventually have some 22,000 Swedes and Rus- 
sians under his command, set out for Aix-la-Chapelle on May 
24, and arrived there on June 15,1791. It was on the 21st 
that the king and queen of France made their unlucky ‘ jour- 
‘ney’ to Varennes. The correspondence relative to this, and 
to the royal wishes, which for some weeks previously was 
carried on between Gustavus and his staff on one side, and Marie 
Antoinette, the younger Fersen, and M. de Breteuil on the 
other, is of the deepest interest ; but it belongs rather to the 
history of France than of Sweden. 

In October, the treaty with Catherine was at last signed; 
and Gustavus—who had returned to Stockholm in August— 
immediately forwarded to her the plan of a general coalition ; 
according to which the Empire, Prussia, Switzerland, Sardinia, 
and Spain, each on a different frontier, were to enter France 
with an aggregate force of some 90,000 men: he himself, the 
commander-in-chief of the whole, was to land on the coast of 
Normandy with 16,000 Swedes and 6,000 Russians. It is 
difficult to say how much of this scheme was honestly meant, 
how much was proposed with a view to stage effect. But that 
it was real to some extent—that he believed in the possibility 
of restoring the monarchy to France, and of his having the 
chief command of 2 combined foree—is quite certain. A letter 
which he wrote to Catherine, almost accompanying the plan of 
invasion, puts this even more clearly, and fully illustrates his 
opinions. It runs :— 
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‘ Although the interest which I take in the royal family of France is 
very great, that which I take in the general good of Europe, more par- 
ticularly of Sweden, and the cause of all kings, i is still greater. All 
this depends on the re-establishment of the French monarchy ; ; and 
provided that is re-established, provided that the monster of the Riding 
School, is crushed, and that the chief subverters of all authority are 
destroyed along with that infamous assembly, and the as infamous 
haunt in which it was created, it matters nothing whether Louis XVI, 
or Louis XVII., or Charles X., occupies the throne. . . . The only 
remedy is the sword and the cannon. It is possible that at this 
moment the king and queen are in actual danger; but their danger 
cannot be equal to that of all crowned heads, whom the French Revo- 
lution threatens.’ 


With a great deal more to the same purport. And not, only 
before the Empress of Russia, but also before the public of 
Europe, did the King of Sweden stand forward as the main 
prop or stay of royalty ; as eager to support it by war, and to 
thrust back the monarchy on France, even at the point of the 
bayonet. It is not to be wondered at if the Legislative As- 
sembly accepted as an enemy the man who so loudly proclaimed 
his hostility. It was a time when the feeling, afterwards so 
noisily expressed as Mort aux tyrans! was uppermost in a 
large number of French minds: and it is far from inconceivable 
that the Jacobin party deliberately condemned Gustavus to 
death, and took measures to carry their sentence into execu- 
tion. Gustavus’s son and successor believed and maintained 
that they did; but he was a child at the time, and accepted 
unquestioningly the principles in which he was educated. 
And to many others the Cuz bono? argument suggested the 
probability, and the probability suggested the certainty ; but 
there is absolutely no evidence. 

The bare facts are simple enough. On the evening of 
March 16, 1792, at a masked ball at the Opera House at Stock- 
holm, Gustavus was mortally wounded by a pistol-shot, and 
died, after great suffering, on the 29th. The pistol was fired 
by a man of noble family, Ankarstrém, formerly a captain in 
the Guards, who having retired from active service, and hold- 
ing a half-civil command in the Island of Gothland, had still 
heen—rightly or wrongly—accused of a traitorous understand- 
ing with the Finland mutineers in 1788. He had therefore 
been sentenced by the king to a term of imprisonment, a 
sentence which was afterwards almost contemptuously remitted. 
This contempt, this sentence, and the wrongs his order had 
sustained in the constitutional changes of 1789, may well have 
wrought a mind, naturally gloomy, into madness: he is also said 
—with probable truth—to have lost heavily by a sudden de- 
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preciation of paper money to an extent of 30 per cent. The 
king, in his eyes, was a tyrant and a robber; and he vowed 
revenge. With him were joined others—Ribbing, Horn, Lilie- 
horn—all nobles—who had suffered arrest in 1789, or had real 
or fancied wrongs to avenge; and the king’s secretary, Bjelke, 
who enjoyed much of his master’s confidence, persuaded him to 
go to the ball, and gave timely notice to the conspirators. 
Oscar, in the opera, may win our affection by beauty of person 
and sprightliness of music; but if we are to identify him with 
Bjelke, his réle was more utterly villainous than that even of 
Horn who attracted the king’s attention, or of Ankarstrém 
who pulled the trigger. 

That these men assassinated their king is certain; but 
whether influenced solely by a sense of private or political 
wrong, by some ambitious hopes, or by the money of the 
Jacobins, never has been, probably never will be, known. But 
though the Jacobins hesitated at no crime which seemed likely 
to be useful, there is no necessity for supposing them guilty of 
this. The king had trodden down the constitution, crushed 
the nobles in their political rights, annihilated their preroga- 
tives, insulted their pride. Hate and suppressed fury were in 
every mind; and we have had, even within the last few months, 
an appalling proof that a sense of civil wrong knows no scruples, 
has no conscience. Nor was the violent termination of a king’s 
reign an unusual thing in Sweden. Many of Gustavus’s pre- 
decessors had been dethroned or murdered; and his son who— 
though a mere child—succeeded him in 1792, was himself 
driven out by a revolution in 1809, and ended his days in exile 
and obscurity, a private citizen of Basle. 





Art. 1V.—Archeologia ; or, Miscellaneous Tracts relating 
to Antiquity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Vols. XLV., XLVI. 1880-81. 


HE issue of two new parts of the ‘ Archeologia’ has been 
welcomed by the Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 

with the more satisfaction as some time had elapsed since the 
publication of the preceding volume. Meanwhile consider- 
able changes have occurred in the personnel of this ancient 
and honourable Society. The late Earl Stanhope, who had 
for many years taken a very active and useful part as Pre- 
sident of the Society, has been succeeded by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, whose addresses breathe a spirit of vigour and 
animation much needed in archeological pursuits, and who has 
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directed the attention of the Society to several important 
objects. The accomplished Director of the Society, Mr. 
Augustus W. Franks, on whom the editorship of the ‘Archo- 
‘ logia’ devolved, has been succeeded in that office by Mr. H. 8. 
Milman, and is now one of the vice-presidents of the Society ; 
and a fresh impulse has evidently been given to the literary 
labours of the Society as well as to those archxological sur- 
veys and excavations which it has always sought to promote 
and encourage. To many of the Fellows as they cut the 
leaves of the new volumes it must have been a relief to find 
that the old lines had not been departed from, the old stan- 
dard of excellence not one whit lowered, nor the old mag- 
nificence in type and form and illustration diminished. A 
certain haughty splendour has been the characteristic of the 
‘ Archexologia’ from the first, and we are happy to see that 
these volumes maintain their wonted dignity. It is clear that 
the Society of Antiquaries shows no sign of decadence, and still 
counts among its Fellows accomplished scholars and sagacious 
students, just as eager and just as able to lift the veil of Isis 
as their great predecessors were, into whose places they have 
stepped, and whose traditions they have inherited. We shall 
briefly notice the contents of these volumes before we proceed 
to record the earlier history of the Society. 

Mr. Nesbitt’s paper on ‘ Wall Decorations in Sectile Work, 
‘as used by the Romans,’ is not unlikely to exercise an appre- 
ciable effect upon our domestic architecture; for our young 
art students are vigilant and alert, and the demand for new 
designs is constant; the fashions change from year to year, 
almost from day to day; Queen Anne’s sovereignty in the 
realms of upholstery is passing, a taste for classical patterns 
and Italian colouring is reviving. We should not be surprised 
if antique tesselated pavements on a large scale should come 
in among us again, or if the foundations of some magnificent 
villa which has been buried for a millennium should be used a 
second time by a nineteenth-century Dives, or the mural adorn- 
ments and splendid extravagance of the Roman nobles become 
the rage. It is significant that no less than five of the papers 
in this 45th volume are concerned with matters bearing upon 
Roman Britain—significant as indicating the eagerness with 
which every clue for arriving at a more certain knowledge 
of the character and extent of the Roman occupation is being 
followed, and as showing how rapidly that knowledge has ex- 
tended itself during the present century. Lieutenant Peck’s 
notes upon the Roman lighthouse at Dover, with its careful 
sections and measurements, must be pronounced the most 
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important of these papers. It is the first serious attempt to 
deal with the obscure problem of how the English coasts were 
lighted for the guidance and safety of the Roman marine, and 
the question is one which once started is not likely to be left 
very long without further examination and probably new dis- 
coveries. A careful survey of the Norfolk coast, beginning 
with the old Pharos at Burgh Castle, of which fragments still 
remain, would probably lead to our being able to trace the 
chain of lighthouses, having some sort of communication with 
one another, which there is strong reason to believe extended 
from the Thames to the Humber, and which, when the legion- 
aries were too few and too feeble to guard the coast, served as 
beacons for the Saxon invaders. The other contributions in 
the volume are of a miscellaneous character; that one to which 
most readers will first turn being a paper by the Dean of 
Westminster on the tombs of Richard Il. and Henry III.— 
unless, indeed, Mr. Fowler’s account of the excavations at 
Durham Cathedral, with its tempting ground-plan and illus- 
trations, proves a greater attraction. , 

Of the sister volume—the 46th of the long series—up- 
wards of two-thirds of the contents are taken up by two papers 
which have little or nothing in common except that they both 
treat of persons or things that have passed away. Mr. Fowler's 
paper is an essay on the Process of Decay in Glass, and 
on the history of its manufacture. Mr. Peacock’s appears 
under the title of ‘ Notes on the Life of Thomas Rainborow, 
* Officer in the Army and Navy in the service of the Parliament 
‘of England.’ Of Mr. Fowler’s elaborate and exhaustive 
treatise it is sufficient to say that it is the most noteworthy 
essay on the subject which has yet appeared m our own or any 
other language, and whatever differences of opinion may arise 
on some of the minor points of which it treats, it will be re- 
garded for a long time to come as the great authority to which 
experts and specialists will be content to refer. 

Mr. Peacock’s extraordinarily minute acquaintance with the 
period of English history on which he has bestowed so much 
intelligent labour has almost enabled him in this remarkable 
paper to raise to the dignity of a hero one of those second-rate 
adventurers whom stirring times so frequently force into a 
prominent position. ‘Thomas Rainborowe—or, as printed 
‘books commonly give his name—Rainsborough ’"—was a soldier 
of fortune whose father had acquired a reputation as a naval 
commander, and had served the Crown against the Sallee 
pirates in 1637. Thomas, the son, also commenced his career 
as a sailor, and early threw himself into the popular side. He 
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was a member of the Long Parliament, and by the accident of 
his being a naval officer was exempted from the Self-denying 
Ordinance. At the siege of Hull he was serving with the 
Parliamentary army and was taken prisoner; he recovered his 
liberty by being exchanged against a notable of the King’s side, 
and from this time he figures chiefly as a dashing cavalry 
officer, who did good service to the cause he had espoused. 
He was present at the battle ot Naseby and the siege of Bristol, 
was one of the signatories to the articles of the capitulation of 
Oxford, and one of the Commissioners for making terms with the 
King in 1647. Next year he was once more employed at sea, 
and was Vice-Admiral of the fleet, when the sailors broke out 
into mutiny in May 1648. During the few months which 
followed he was engaged in various military duties on shore, but 
his career came to an abrupt and miserable close in October 
1648, when he was murdered in his bedchamber by a band of 
cut-throats who rode from Pontefract to Doncaster, butchered 
him in broad daylight, escaped the immediate consequences 
ot their crime, and boasted of it in after years. The detestable 
assassination of Colonel Rainborow has given an element of 
romance to his career, and the discrepancies in the accounts of 
his murder have tempted the critic to reconcile conflicting 
statements, and to furnish us with a connected narrative. Mr. 
Peacock has completed his task in a very interesting way. 
Only a practised expert could succeed as he does in detecting 
the sly personal allusions in a seventeenth-century newspaper, 
put his finger upon the weak point in a slanderous insinuation 
of some obscure scribbler long since forgotten, correct mis- 
prints in Rushworth which had run the gauntlet of gene- 
rations of readers, furnish us with the name of the captain of 
every ship which happens to be mentioned in a stray letter, 
and fix the whereabouts of any one of the Parliamentary 
leaders almost on any day of the week during the long struggle. 
Yet this is subsidiary work after all; it is the performance of 
a specialist, meant not for the many, but the few; it is a 
contribution to scholarship rather than literature; it is anti- 
quarianism, scarcely history: for the antiquary is the micro- 
scopist of historical science; by his patient survey of narrow 
fields of enquiry, his exhaustive analysis of testimony, his 
laborious registering of facts, his peering into the ‘ infinitely 
‘little’ history is saved from degenerating into haphazard guess- 
work and vague theories based upon gossip never duly scru- 
tinised or records never critically interpreted. But as in other 
sciences so in this, the pioneers of the army of progress who 
make the ground firm and sure for the steps of those that come 
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after, receive bat scant justice and less than their due meed of 
gratitude. 

It is observable, however, that, even from the early days of 
English literature, the antiquaries have been treated with a 
measure of respect rarely accorded to them elsewhere than 
among ourselves, and when they have spoken, they have been 
listened to with deference. They can boast of a corporate 
existence in the days of a Tudor Queen; they narrowly 
missed being established and endowed as a recognised order; 
as it is they have acquired a quasi professional status. Less 
fortunate than the Royal Society or the Heralds’ College, 
they have not yet found an historian, but now that exactly 
a century has passed since they received their first ‘ state 
‘ aid’ in the shape of a grant of those apartments in Somerset 
House,* from which they only removed to their present 
quarters in 1875, it will hardly be deemed inopportune if we 
treat the Society of Antiquaries as itself a piece of antiquity, 
and remind our readers that this venerable fraternity has a 
history of its own. 

It was not till late in thesixteenth century that English scholars 
began to realise how vast a wealth of materials lay stored up in 
our national archives, and that any lively curiosity arose to ar- 
rive ata wider and more accurate knowledge of their contents. 
Shameful as was the wholesale destruction of books and 
libraries consequent upon the spoliation of the monasteries, it 
was not an unmixed evil. It was to a very great extent an 
unearthing of buried treasures. The learned pundits of the 
cloisters had gone on for generations in a very narrow groove, 
and there was little prospect of their ever getting out of it. 
It is difficult to see how the prodigious outburst of intellectual 
activity which characterises the Elizabethan age could have 
been possible without some such violent sweeping out as actu- 
ally occurred, and the deliverance of men’s minds from the 
narrow and vicious literary taste which it had been the life- 
work of monks and friars to preserve unchanged. They who 
set themselves to save some fragments from the general 
wreck, and who began to collect the MSS. which here and 
there had escaped the greed of the waster or the flames of 
the iconoclast, had their attention turned, in many cases for 
the first time, to subjects of enquiry and original authorities 
which had Jong been forgotten, and discovered, to their surprise, 
that there were sources of information and historical records 


* The Society took possession of their apartments in Somerset House 
in February 1781 ; they removed to Burlington House in January 1875. 
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which had been hidden away for ages, documents that might 
suggest quite new questions te be answered, and solutions of 
riddles that hitherto had been regarded as inexplicable. Stu- 
dents ‘ with such ferret and such fiery eyes’ that to rummage 
below the surface of things was a necessity of their being, had 
become sick of the eternal polemics which led to no result, and 
the weary scholastic trifling—a Barmecide feast for the hunger 
of a vigorous mind—and the opening out to them of new and 
hitherto unsuspected fields of enquiry was like the discovery 
of another world, a world of promise. 

The number of these critical students of English history 
rapidly grew into what may be called a school, and as they 
pushed forward their researches into the origin and growth of 
our institutions the conviction forced itself upon them that the 
work which required doing necessitated division of labour and 
concerted action. Accordingly in the fourteenth year of 
Queen Elizabeth (1572), an Association of Gentlemen, ‘ stu- 
‘ dious in antiquities, framed themsel ves into a College or Society 
‘ of Antiquaries,’ and began to hold meetings at regular intervals 
for the discussion of questions of historical and archeological 
interest, and for the investigation of such problems as the im- 
perfect knowledge of the age rendered it difficult to deal with. 
Archbishop Parker was still alive, and was a warm friend and 
supporter of the infant Society. Parker’s energy and enthu- 
siasm had given an immense impetus to antiquarianism. He 
was the first man of his age who strongly advocated the study 
of Anglo-Saxon, and who had the sagacity to perceive how 
essential a knowledge of that language is to any who desire to 
understand our early history or the slow development of our 
national institutions. Up to his time lawyers had been con- 
tent with some knowledge of Latin, and of that barbarous 
jargon in which so much of our legal tore was written, but 
the England of our Saxon forefathers had become a terra 
incognita, vaguely assumed to be shrouded from our ken by the 
mists of fable. Parker first proclaimed to his contemporaries 
that there need be no such insuperable difficulty in studying it, 
and did his best to show them that there was abundance of 
light, if men would but open their eyes. His last years were 
spent in actively helping on historical research, and in carrying 
through the press such important works as Asser’s ‘ Life of 
‘ Alfred,’ the ‘ Historia Major’ of Matthew Paris, his edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, and the ‘ Historia Brevis ’ of Thomas 
of Walsingham. The appearance of works like these was to 
the England of Queen Elizabeth almost as surprising and 
quite as disturbing as the opening of the first railway was to 
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the England of William IV. Young men of active intel- 
lect and studious tastes threw themselves into the new litera- 
ture and the new investigations with all the eager zeal and 
energy of youth. Rising barristers at Lincoln’s and Gray’s 
Inn, college tutors and “devout divines, with a career before 
them, country squires, and even humble sundieumen, were fasci- 
nated and on the alert for every fresh discovery that might be 
made. Robert Cotton, though he lived less than ten miles 
from Cambridge, gave up the management of his ancestral 
estate and came to London, that he might devote his whole 
time and attention to the study of the records and the collecting 
of an historical library. Spelman turned his back upon his 
Norfolk home and lived in his chambers at Gray’s Inn, till cir- 
cumstances compelled him to return to banishment in East 
Anglia ; but at the earliest opportunity he came back to his old 
haunts and the pursuits he loved, and once again in London was 
true to the old love even to the end. Francis Tate, a North- 
amptonshire squire of ample means, forsook his family seat of 
Delapre for chambers in the Temple, and appears as one of the 
most constant attendants at the meetings of the Antiquaries 
during the last ten years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Several 
of his } papers or speeches ,in a more or less fragment: iry form, 
have been preserved, and twelve or fourteen of them were 
published during the last century, some by Gutch, and others 
by Hearne. Tate was a great student of Domesday at a time 
when so little was known of its contents that one of Camden’s 
most learned correspondents, writing to him in 1618, asks him 
if this great national record was written in English or Latin. 
Mr. Tate represented Northampton in the last Parliament 
of Queen Elizabeth, and was regarded as a great authority 
upon all matters of constitutional history; D’Ewes’s Journal 
of the House of Commons contains a report of an elaborate 
speech of his on a question of the privileges of members of 
the House, which he seems to have prepared for publication 
some years later. Less famous, but not less absorbed in his- 
torical studies, and hardly less diligent as an antiquary— some 
of his sayings, too, at the meetings of the Society have sur- 
vived—was Joseph Holiand, of Topsham, in Devonshire; he 
entered at the Inner Temple in 1571, just when Camden first 
came up to London,* and gave himself up to archeological 
studies and historical research. <A retired hookworm, he seems 

* Tf the editor of the ‘Students admitted to the Inner Temple 
‘1547-1660, printed at the expense of the Benchers in 1877, be right 
in his guess, Camden himself entered as a student in November 157 1. 
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to have been careless of success in his profession, and though 
a briefless barrister he enjoyed a great reputation as a col- 
lector of curious scraps of information bearing upon the past 
of his native county. 

These that we have named were all men of some fortune, 
whose enthusiasm was contagious, but whose devotion of 
themselves to historical research only few could, and fewer 
would be inclined to imitate. They occupied a position ana- 
logous to that of a patron of the turf who races his horses, 
but is careless whether racing ‘pays.’ Occupying a lower 
social position, and compelled by their narrow resources to 
seek a maintenance, even while carrying forward the studies 
that they loved, were those who may be called the profes- 
sional antiquaries, whom the Society welcomed as authorities 
in their way, to whom the right hand of fellowship was extended 
in no grudging spirit. Such men were Camden, Speed, and 
Stow. 

Camden, though master of Westminster School. contrived to 
make his duties to his scholars subordinate to his antiquarian 
labours, and nobody grumbled at his neglect when such solid 
results were forthcoming in another direction. John Speed, 
the learned tailor, was “compiling his Chronicle, and had re- 
cently been emancipated from his craft by the liberality of Sir 
Fulke Greville, who had granted the good man a pension with 
the express object of enabling him to devote himself to the 
antiquities of his country ; and poor John Stow—strange to 
say another tailor, but not so lucky a one—had attracted the 
notice of the Archbishop, and when the Primate died, had 
foynd a second patron in Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
though in the end the unhappy old man sank into actual 
beggary. 

These, the leading spirits of the original Society, may almost 
be said to have been antiquaries by profession —they were ‘ to 
‘the manner born’—but outside this inner circle there was 
an imposing array of amateurs, the dilettanti of the learned body, 
who were, or who became, no inconsiderable personages in thie 
republic of learning and letters, and whose names are on the 
roll of fame. Among them was Robert Beale, Clerk of the 
Council, one of the most accomplished linguists of his time. 
He served the queen with conspicuous ability i in several diplo- 
matic missions, and wherever he travelled he bought books 
and MSS. regardless of cost. He was believed to possess one 
of the most valuable historical libraries in England, and his 
collection of MSS., or a portion of them, has descended to 

the present Lord Calthorpe. Sir Thomas Lake, French and 
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Latin secretary to Queen Elizabeth, and a man whose many 
accomplishments gained him much sympathy when he fell into 
misfortune in the next reign, was another of the first members 
of the Society: and so was Arthur Agard, Deputy-Chamberlain 
of the Exchequer, great in heraldry, and a diligent student of 
Domesday ; and Francis Thynne, the industrious continuator 
of Fllinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ and the first really critical and 
scholarly editor of ‘Chaucer;’ and Sir Francis Leigh, Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere’s son-in-law, no mean authority on matters 
archeological, and some of whose utterances before the Anti- 
quaries have been preserved to our own time. Besides these 
were three rising members of the bar, each of whom was 
destined to attain to high eminence in their profession: White- 
lock, afterwards one of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench, 
whose ‘ Liber Famelicus’ was printed some years ago by the 
Camden Society ; Sir John Doderidge, eventually Chief Jus- 
tice of the same court, and a man of almost universal genius, 
according to the testimony of Fuller; and James Ley, better 
known by the name of First Earl of Marlborough, who closed 
an honourable career as Lord Treasurer of England in the reign 
of Charles I. Even in the provinces and far away from ‘ Lon- 
‘ don’s central roar, there was more than one local antiquary 
who was en rapport with the Society, and who, now and then, 
when opportunity was favourable, put in an appearance at the 
meetings ; such were Carew, the historian of Cornwall, and 
Solomon Erdswicke, the great Staffordshire antiquary, who 
for many years maintained in his house, as a kind of pupil 
secretary, William Wyrley, a great authority in matters of 
heraldry, and who received the appointment of Rouge Croix at 
last in recognition of the learning and sagacity which he had 
displayed. It is significant that on all that roll of early mem- 
hers of the Society which has come down to us, there should 
be such a strange absence of the clerical element ; there were, 
however, two remarkable exceptions. The one was Launcelot 
Andrews, peerless as scholar, courtier, preacher, or polemic, 
the first great Anglican divine—for Hooker counts as something 
more—the first controversialist on the Protestant side, who 
never forgot that he was a gentleman, and never descended to 
coarseness, unfairness, or scurrility. The other was Richard 
Broughton, a Roman Catholic priest, ordained at Douai in 
1591, but attending at the meetings of the Antiquaries, and 
taking part in the discussions, while the penal laws were in 
full force, and the proscribed Romanists were being racked 
and butchered in all parts of the country without mercy. 
Broughton must have had friends in high places, for he lived 
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for a time at Oxford, and consulted the libraries freely, and 
found leisure to write a folio ecclesiastical history of England 
from the Ultramontane point of view, and though denounced 
as a dangerous papist by John Gee, the informer, in 1618, 
he managed to escape annoyance, and he died quietly in his 
bed at last. These were all members of the first Society of 
Antiquaries, and with them were others of name and fame in 
their generation—some whom we wot of, while others have 
passed | out of our knowledge. 

The impetus given to historical research by the activity of 
Archbishop Parker received a serious check when he passed 
away, and in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
taste of the rising generation was diverted into other channels. 
The little Society, however, continued to meet—apparently at 
irregular intervals—and its first meetings were held at the 
apartments of Sir William Dethicke, Garter King at Arms 
in the Heralds’ College. It may be that the accident of their 
assembling in this place suggested more ambitious views. 
Mary had founded the Heralds’ College; why should not 
Elizabeth be induced to emulate her sister, and found another 
college on a wider basis and with grander views ? 

Accordingly, in 1589, the year after the Armada, it was 
resolved to apply to the Queen for a Charter of Incorporation, 
and fo the grant of some public building where the Antiquaries’ 
meetings might be held. The peti.ioners were prepared with 
a magnificent scheme. ‘Ihe colleg. was to i 28 of a num- 
ber of Fellows, urder a president, who, among other appliances, 
were to be provic’d with a library, t» be called the Library of 
Queen Elizabet! the custody of which was to be committed 
to two librarians. A body of statutes was to be, or actually 
was, draughted ; the Fellows were to take the oath of supre- 
macy (!), and the Archbishop of Canterbury and the great 
officers of state were to be the visitors. It was suggested that 
the college should be located in the Savoy or in the dissolved 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, in Clerkenwell. What. re- 
eaption the petitioners met with is unknown, though there was 

a tradition current among the Antiquaries of the last century 
that some grant had actually been made, but that, owing to its 
discontinuance, it had been forfeited. The story is improbable. 
The fact seems to be that so ambitious a programme had no 
chance of being carried out, unless it had been supported by 
some very powerful advocacy. It is highly probable that the 


Earl of Leicester was intended to take the Antiquaries under 


his powerful protection, and plead their cause with his royal 


mistress; he certainly was the declared patron of Holinshed, 
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Stow, and others of kindred tastes, and his vanity would have 
been gratified if his name could have been associated with so 
magnificent an institution as it was proposed to found. Un- 
happily, Leicester died exactly ut the moment when the peti- 
tion is said to have been presented, and with his death all 
hopes of receiving a gracious answer fell to the ground. 
Charter or no charter, however, the meetings of the Society 
went on as before; the members gave up assembling at the 
Heralds’ College and met at Sir Robert Cotton’s house, where 
the young bookworm was getting together at a huge cost the 
beginnings of that glorious collection of MSS. which still bears 
his name. 
So things continued all through Elizabeth’s reign, but 
when James I. came to the throne with his preposterous 
notions of the royal prerogative, his pedantry, which was 
the outcome of a system of training already obsolete, he soon 
began to suspect that the new school were innovators, icono- 
clasts, irreconcilables, who knew too much. When the Anti- 
quaries were consulted on questions which pressed for answer, 
the replies were not found to be entirely satisfactory ; some- 
times indeed they proved entirely the reverse. The king 
was not prepared for these candid utterances; he began to be 
alarmed at this. audacious prying into the beginning of things. 
Let men confine ‘their enquiries to ‘ Cases of Conscie -ce,’ or 
ival claims of the Churches of England and Rome. There 
was something uxcanny «bout this newfangled Anglo-Saxon 
jargon, with its mysterious 8 and p—wicked-looking symbols 
that might be harmless, but were very le the Runes of 
Lapland witches or Druidical devices where .¥ the moon might 
be dragged from heaven or the devil and a angels tampered 
with in occult _ magical fashion. It looked ill that these 
Autiquaries were all prone to scepticism. If the words had 
been invented cae enough, the king would have denounced 
these gentlemen as a pack of revolutionary Nadicals.* 
So it came to pass that the Antiquaries not only got no 
charter, but that their meetings came to an end; the Society 








The suelies of the Life of Richard Carew, siti to his‘! Survey 
‘of Cornwall,’ is very indignant at the course adopted by James I. * But 
‘ what else,’ he says, ‘ could be expected from a man who never had a relish 
‘ for polite literature, or any kind of useful learuing, and only delighted 
‘in pedantic scholastic divinity, and fancied himself the wisest and most 
glorious prince in the world (a second Solomon, forsovth), if he could 
‘but scribble a pamphlet against witches or against tobacco ; a man, in 
‘short, whose genius and taste were as low and mean as his soul and 
‘ inclinations ? ’ 
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broke up, when or how no one seems to know. Again we 
doubt whether any overt act of tyrannical interference brought 
this about, for in 1614 we find something like a revival of the 
former state of things. Spelman came back to London about 
this time, and was hard at work at his favourite studies and 
plying a busy pen. Perhaps he revived the taste for archxo- 
logy, and perhaps the old Antiquaries came out from their 
retirement. But, as a rule, they were men of advanced views, 
and Spelman was by nature a Conservative. He soon gained 
the confidence of the High Church party and the warm friend- 
ship of Laud. Of a devout and ecclesiastical turn of mind, he 
took up the defence of the Church, its rights, and its posses- 
sions, and he found that he had solid ground to stand on. 
Doubtless there was as much prudence as inclination in his 
avoiding the more dangerous paths of constitutional history. 
But not even Spelman’s Toryism could shield his asso- 
ciates from suspicion, and when Selden was called before the 
Court of High Commission for his ‘ History of Tythes,’ and 
compelled to retract his errors, it was hardly worth while to 
keep alive an association which, by its continued existence, 
might bring something more than discomfort upon its members. 
In the troublous times that followed concerted action even in 
literature was hardly possible ; the thunder-clouds were gather- 
ing, and mutterings were heard of the great storm that was 
about to burst upon the nation. Men were afraid of one 
another, held aloof from one another, kept their own counsel, 
and, if they were students, they worked in solitude and seclu- 
sion. But the fascination which antiquarianism exerts over 
some minds is irrepressible, whatever their surroundings may 
be, and even when the violence of angry passion was fiercest 
and most menacing, there were men who were living in the 
past, and were ali the more absorbed in the study of it because 
the condition of society about them was so little to their liking. 
All through those twenty years of tearing down old things 
which immediately preceded the accession of Charles IL., those 
twenty years when the righteous soul of Dryasdusts must have 
been stirred within them, while their eyes ran down with water, 
Aubrey was taking notes and collecting gossip, and saving here 
and there some traditions of bygone men and things, and preserv- 
‘ing what he could of the memories of the past that were fading ; 
Elias Ashmole was running up and down the land collecting 
curiosities, buying books and manuscripts, and making that 
vast assemblage of miscellanies, the fragments of which alone 
have survived in the famous Museum at Oxford. Dugdale 
was writing his ‘ History of Warwickshire,’ and heaping up 
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treasures of antiquarian lore, to be given to the world by-and- 
by in that wonderful work, the ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 
Sir Roger Twysden, too, was amassing his varied learning, his 
‘ Historie Anglicane decem Scriptores’ having appeared the 
year before the expulsion of the Long Parliament, after the 
learned author had been heavily fined and plundered by the 
malignants for his stubborn loyalty. Spelman died before the 
evil times had well begun. ‘Great Selden,’ as Anthony 
a Wood calls him, survived till 1654. But Thomas Fuller was 
in his prime. He and Rushworth were born in the same year, 
1608; and Rymer, another Cambridge man, and of Fuller’s 
College—Sidney —was a rising light; and the Ryleys, father 
and son, were Keepers of the Records—a somewhat refractory 
pair, or, at any rate, Prynne made it out they were so. 

It is clear enough that at the time of the Restoration there 
was no lack of learned and laborious students who were the 
worthy successors of the earlier Antiquaries; but every man 
was toiling alone, there was no union—in fact, there was a good 

deal of jealousy, Peter Heylyn waspishly attacking Fuller, 
~and Nalson attempting to disparage Rushworth, while from 
the profligate Court little was to be expected. The frivolity 
and vice of the times were not favourable to learning, and the 
Antiquaries were laughed at. Libertines, who boasted that 
they had no hope and no faith, were the last men to have any 
sympathy with or interest in any condition of society which 
rebuked the grossness that had invaded the upper classes. 
Things got worse and worse, and hardly mended till the 
century closed. The names of Gibson and Stillingfleet and 
Gale occur to us, but they are the names of poor compilers 
after all. If they had not been controversialists and politicians, 
as well as dabblers in other studies, their historical learning 
would not have made the first two Bishops and the last Dean 
of York. These were very poor creatures indeed, when com- 
pared with the generation that had passed away. 

Things had about got to their worst in the domain of 
English archeology when in the year 1707 certain gentle- 
men met together at the Bear Tavern in the Strand, and 
‘ agreed to do so every Friday at six in the evening and sit till 
‘ ten at farthest. The subject of their conversation was to be 
*« The History and Antiquities of Great Britain preceding 
*“ the reign of James I.,” but without excluding any other 
‘remarkable antiquities that might be offered to them.’ 
Among the members of this Society were Peter Le Neve, then 
Norroy King at Arms; Rymer, who, though sorely out at 
elbows, had already established a high reputation; Browne 
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Willis, lately returned as M.P. for Bucks; Anstis, the 
historian of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and that 
great master and teacher of all who since his time have gained 
any profound knowledge of our records, Thomas Madox. 
Happily the Antiquaries had at last found another powerful 
patron, and they were no longer afraid to assert themselves. 
Lord Somers had retired from political life, and was now oc- 
cupying himself in collecting his magnificent library. He 
resigned the Presidency of the Royal Society in favour of Sir 
Isaac Newton in 1703, and from that time till the end of his 
life gave himself almost wholly to the study of English 
history. England owes to him that grand monument of 
erudition, ‘ The Foedera,’ that monument which ‘ shames the 
* boast so often made.that we are wiser than our sires,’ and 
of which the Record Commissioners of our own days, after 
promising a new edition for fifty years, have succeeded in 
bringing out just two volumes. In 1702 Madox dedicated his 
‘Formulare Anglicanum’ to Lord Somers, at whose sug- 
gestion, and perhaps at whose expense, the work was under- 
taken, and when this was followed in 1711 by his ‘ History of 
‘the Exchequer,’ Lord Somers was again addressed in the 
learned Prefatory Epistle as if he had been the Mecenas of 
his age. How much directly Lord Somers had to do with 
the resuscitation of the Society of Antiquaries, it is now im- 
possible to discover; but indirectly his encouragement and 
support were of incalculable service. The Society did not 
despise the day of small things; the meetings were held at a 
tavern in the neighbourhood of Temple Bar or Chancery 
Lane. All pomp and circumstance were dispensed with, but 
the work which the Fellows contemplated undertaking was 
gigantic. A sketch of what was proposed to be done for the 
illustration of our national antiquities has come down to us, 
and the programme is comprehensive enough to daunt the most 
ambitious of modern historians. Here are some of the re- 
quirements which the Society set forth as amongst prime 
desiderata :— 

1. A complete history of Great Britain and Ireland with 
their most celebrated antiquities ; also maps and charts and a 
chorographical description of the counties. 

2. A monasticon enlarged to thirty or forty volumes. A 
history of the greater abbeys and of the dissolution. 

3. An historical account of castles, especially the most 
ancient and famous, with their privileges, offices, &c. 

4, The history of the Knights Templars. 
5. The history of the Jews in England. 
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6. History of music, interludes, masques, and plays in 
England. 

Upwards of a century and a half has passed since this mag- 
nificent programme was published; and, if we except Sir 
Henry Ellis’s edition of the ‘ Monasticon,’ it is a literal fact 
that not one of these grand undertakings has been even 
attempted up to the present moment. <A complete history of 
England, or anything that could even approximately deserve 
such a title, is still to seek. Browne Willis’s ‘ History of 
‘ Mitred Abbies’ did little more than touch the subject which 
it was proposed to handle. No historical account of our 
English castles, on the scale contemplated, has been attempted, 
nor any comprehensive history of music and the drama. The 
history of the Knights Templars has been almost utterly neg- 
lected, and though large collections have been made for a 
history of the Jews in England, Mr. Margoliouth’s industry 
received little or no encouragement; and Mr. Davies, the 
only man living whose familiarity with the Hebrew records at 
Westminster and elsewhere would go far to qualify him for 
the task that requires to be carried through, has been com- 
pelled by want of means to discontinue his researches. Even 
Sir Henry Ellis’s enlarged edition of the ‘ Monasticon’ is but 
a small thing compared with the ‘thirty or forty volumes’ 
projected by the Antiquaries of a hundred and seventy years 
ago. 

” But if this ambitious programme has never been carried out, 
nor any of its projects worthily attempted, neither has the 
Society been idle. The little band that met at a tavern 
‘every Friday at six in the evening for conversation,’ in- 
creased in numbers and influence, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the meetings became more formal, and admission to 
them began to be a matter of some difficulty. After going on 
for about ten years on the solvitur ambulando principle, it was 
at length resolved that the Society should henceforth be 
limited to one hundred members, ‘ with no honorary members 
‘ allowed ;’ the meetings were to be held every Wednesday 
evening ; every member was to pay half a guinea on his ad- 
mission, and one shilling on the first Wednesday of every 
month, which covered his annual subscription, and on February 
6, 17% regular minutes of the proceedings began to be kept in 
due form. 

About this time, too, the inconvenience of having no suitable 
place of assembling made itself felt, and we hear that an attempt 
was made to get possession of a piece of ground in the White 
Friars, and to build a house there. The scheme fell through, 
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and in 1727 they were occupying apartments in Gray’s Inn, a 
little later in the Temple, and then their place of resort was 
the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street. It was not till 1753 that 
they procured a house of their own in Chancery Lane. 
Meanwhile the Society had been rapidly rising in public esti- 
mation, and more than one attempt was made to unite it with 
the Royal Society. It is hardly to be regretted that these 
were unsuccessful. Each of the two organisations has its own 
vocation, and quite enough to do to employ its energies. 
Fusion sometimes means confusion, and union does not 
always bring about subdivision of labour. 

At last, in 1750, the Antiquaries, believing that their oppor- 
tunity had arrived, resolved upon a petition to George II. 
for a Charter of Incorporation; and in the following year his 
Majesty was pleased to declare himself‘ Founder and Patron’ 
of the Society. Of the period during which it had existed in 
an inchoative state no account was taken, and it was not for 
the Sovereign to know anything of a body which only now re- 
ceived its incorporation. Previous to the granting of the 
charter, however, the Fellowsof the Society had been very much 
alive. As early as 1717 it became necessary to appoint a 
Director—the successor of the Registrar of a century earlier— 
who was in fact the literary adviser and general man of busi- 
ness. Besides the director there was a secretary, whose re- 
muneration was not extravagant, for on May 1, 1735, it was 
ordered that the sum of five shillings be paid for every night 
that he attended any meeting of the Society, and when the 
work increased—i.e. in 1754—it was resolved that at the next 
annual election of officers for this Society two secretaries be 
chosen. 

In nothing has the good fortune of the Antiquaries been 
more conspicuous—unless, indeed, we must call it by some 
better name—than in their choice of officers, and especially 
of their secretaries. A list of them has been preserved from 
the earliest days, and a very worthy succession it makes out. 
Of the first—Charles Lailand—we know only his name; he 
may have been a nephew or otherwise a relative of the author 
of the ‘Collectanea.’ In the Ashmolean Museum there are 
two summonses to attend at meetings of the Society, signed by 
him as secretary, and addressed, the one to John Stowe, the 
other to a Mr. Bowyer, who may have been Sir William 
Bowyer, one of the Tellers of the Exchequer, knighted early 
in the reign of James I. These documents throw some curious 
light upon the method of procedure adopted by the Society in 
these early days. It seems that when a question was to be 
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considered it was not brought before a general meeting till it 
had been previously ventilated at a preliminary caucus of those 
best qualified to pronounce an opinion upon the subject of 
enquiry, and that the result of this sectional discussion was 
subsequently submitted to the whole body. Such a plan must 
have thrown a good deal of responsibility upon the secretary, 
and must have entailed some danger of giving offence if the 
duty of selecting this committee devolved upon him.* 

Lailand seems to have filled his post but a short time, and 
was succeeded by William Hakewill, Prynne’s friend and early 
patron. He was an enthusiastic student of the records, and 
his publication of a Treatise on the ‘ Aurum Regine’ in 1605 is 
mentioned in one of Donne’s letters as a bid for Court favour 
which had already attracted the notice of Anne of Denmark. 
Hakewill was in good practice at the bar, but by his marriage 
with one of the daughters of Sir Henry Woodhouse of 
Yaxham, a niece of Sir Francis Bacon—then Lord Keeper— 
and sister-in-law of Sir Julius Cesar, Master of the Rolls, he 
appears to have been drawn away from legal studies, and he 
gave his attention to politics and literature. In Coryat’s 
* Letter from India’ a message is sent to Hakewill, who is de- 
scribed as one of ‘ the Right Worshipful fraternity of Sireniacal 
‘ gentlemen that meet the first Friday of every month at the 
‘signe of the Mermaid in Bread Street in London. This 
was after Shakespeare had retired to Stratford; but Ben Jonson 
was stillin his glory, and so were others of that splendid coterie 
whose ‘ wit combats ’ the world has heard of and would gladly 
know more. When Sir Thomas Bodley died in 1613, Hake- 
will was one of his executors. He represented Bossiney in 
the last Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, and Tregony in the 





* The summons to Stowe runs thus :— 


‘Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
‘To Mr. Stowe. 


‘The place appointed for a Conference upon the question followinge, 
ys att Mr. Garters house on Friday the ii. of this November (1601), 
being Alsoules day, at ii. of the clooke in thafternoone, where your 
oppinioun in wrytinge or otherwyse is expected. 

‘The question is, 

‘“Of the Antiquitie, Etimologie and priviledges of parishes in 
Englande.” 

‘Yt ys desyred, that you give not notice hereof to any, but suche as 
have the like somons. 

‘ per me Cu. LAILAND,’ 
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Parliament of 1620, and was a frequent speaker, always on the 
Opposition side. He narrowly escaped being thrown into prison 
for his boldness, and did not appear again in the House till the 
short-lived Parliament of 1627, when he was returned as 
member for Amersham, where he had an estate. After this 
he retired from politics, as he had already done from the bar, 
and occupied himself exclusively with historical and anti- 
quarian studies. His ‘ Modus Tenendi Parliamentum’ was 
for long an authority upon the subject of which it treats, and 
his Catalogue of the Speakers of the House of Commons was 
a work of great labour and research in those days when 
Calendars of State Papers and handy indexes were unknown. 
With a secretary like Hakewill, the king might suppress the 
Society of Antiquaries as much as he pleased. It could be a 
suppression on paper only—the name may have been dropped, 
the thing continued to exist. Yet the Society as an active 
organisation did actually come to an end, and Hakewill had no 
successor in his office till the Antiquaries came together again 
in the next century. 

At the revival in 1707, Hakewill’s place was occupied by 
Dr. William Stukely, then quite a young man. He had been 
early taken up by Dr. Richard Mead, and through his in- 
fluence was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Prominent 
as a man of science, and enjoying a large practice as a phy- 
sician, he abandoned his lucrative profession, and, receiving 
holy orders, became rector of St. George’s, Queen’s Square ; 
yet in the midst of all his other occupations he found time 
to publish some valuable contributions to the literature of 
archeology, more than one of which continues to be referred to 
by the learned. Under the guidance and watchful energy of 
Dr. Stukely the revived Society made a new start to some 
purpose, and when he retired, the Antiquaries were some years 
before they were quite satisfied with the gentlemen who suc- 
cessively filled the office. At last in 1735 Dr. Stukely’s mantle 
fell upon the right shoulders, and Alexander Gordon, a 
Scotchman of enormous industry, and with a European repu- 
tation for antiquarian learning, was appointed to the post. 
Gordon was a great Egyptologist, and published an essay on 
Egyptian Antiquities in England. His ‘ Itinerarium Septen- 
‘ trionale,’ which is, in fact, the journal of an antiquary through 
Scotland, may still be consulted with profit by the curious in 
such lore. But Europe was too smail for Gordon’s restless 
energies, and he emigrated to Carolina in 1741, when Joseph 
Ames, author of the ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ was chosen 
secretary, being at that time a ship chandler at Wapping, 
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and a few years afterwards elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

It was not, however, till Mr. Norris became secretary 
that that series was first set on foot of which the Society 
has now issued the 46th volume, and which, together with the 
other magnificent works, published by the Antiquaries from 
time to time, makes up a not inconsiderable library, and a 
library, too, which fetches a high price in the book-market. 
The papers read at the meetings of the Society since its revival 
had accumulated so much, that it was decided in 1770 to print 
a collection of them as an experiment, and accordingly, in the 
autumn of that year, a volume was published with the title 
which is still preserved, ‘ Archeologia; or, Miscellaneous 
‘ Tracts relating to Antiquity.’ The volume was got up ina 
form which must have been very costly, but the edition was 
rapidly absorbed, and a new issue was soon called for, and ap- 
peared eight years after the first. From that time to the pre- 
sent there has never been a break in the regularity with 
which the volumes have been distributed, and the traditionary 
splendour in the illustrations has gone pari passu with the 
sustained merit of the contributions. There is scarcely a 
single volume in the whole series which does not contain some 
paper worth preserving, and it is no more than the truth that 
the volumes of the ‘ Archeologia’ not only chronicle the pro- 
gress of antiquarian discovery in this country, but make it 
abundantly clear that the Society of Antiquaries have been the 
great leaders of that progress and its main supporters. Nor 
does the ‘ Archeologia’ by any means represent the whole of the 
literary work done by the Antiquaries. The ‘ Vetusta Monu- 
* menta,’ begun in 1782, has been carried on with an almost 
lavish magnificence, at irregular intervals as the funds have 
been forthcoming—the tables of gold coins, the issue of en- 
graved prints (so numerous as to require a separate catalogue), 
and of occasional dissertations not included in the volumes of 
the ‘ Archeologia,’ to say nothing of the ‘ Proceedings,’ which 
often contain matter that one regrets should be hid away in 
such an uninviting exterior, testify to the great activity of the 
Council, and the almost restless energy of secretaries and 
directors, who have certainly had no sinecure in the offices 
they have severally filled. It can scarcely be said, even by the 
most cynical economist, that the Society received more than its 
due at the hands of the Executive when the new apartments 
at Burlington House were assigned to it five years ago. 

Hitherto, however, the work of the Society has been chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, literary: to rescue from 
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oblivion, sometimes to announce the existence of, documents 
forgotten or unknown; to obtain for students, by the help 
of the printing press, access to such unique records as 
the Domesday Book or the Norman Exchequer Rolls; to 
stimulate research into the original sources of our history, 
charters, inscriptions, laws, chronicles, or whatever else may 
constitute the written memorials of the past; to make the 
litera scripta of bygone ages common property for all whe 
had the taste and the opportunity to investigate the great pro- 
blems which a patient scrutiny of such muniments can alone 
enable us to solve. But a new departure has been made in 
the study of antiquity. We are tending towards the convic- 
tion that whatever is based upon written records is to be 
counted as modern history—that ancient history is concerned 
with evidence anterior to a time when any knowledge of 
writing had been arrived at by our early progenitors. In view 
of the long vista of ages during which it has been demon- 
strated that man existed upon our planet, it is impossible to ac- 
cept the Christian era as a landmark from which to trace the 
development of races and institutions. From the kitchen 
middens of Scandinavia, the caverns of Dordogne, the lake 
dwellings of Switzerland, or the barrows of the Yorkshire 
wolds, strange messages have come to us. As yet inarticulate 
utterances, they are destined, perhaps, to work as prodigious a 
revolution in our popular notions even of religion and ethics 
as the researches of the Elizabethan Antiquaries brought 
about in the views of political philosophy current in their 
time. Meanwhile the rage for ‘ finding out something’ 
by the spade and the pickaxe requires anxious watching. 
Amateurs, however well-meaning, cannot safely be left to 
their own devices. Some of them have already hidden more 
than they have disclosed. There is a need to instruct and 
discipline the free lances of archzology, and it is exactly here 
that an organisation like that of the Society of Antiquaries 
may be best utilised in the interest of scientific discovery. 
Whatever may be thought of the advisability of subsidising a 
learned corporation by a grant from the Treasury, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the recognition of the Society as a cen- 
tral board for controlling and systematising archeological 
research would be a measure which could only produce ex- 
cellent results. The want of such recognition has acted, and 
is acting, in the direction of distinctly discouraging research. 
While things continue as they are, our archaic monuments are 
rapidly being demolished : the very fact that attention is drawn 
to them makes them increasingly the prey of the ignorant 
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sightseer on the one hand or the needy owner of the soil on 
the other. The first assumes that they belong to no one; 
the second, while insisting upon his rights of property, forgets 
that to such proprietary rights there are limits. Neither 
seems to dream of the duty of protecting a heritage which 
belongs to the nation, and which in equity no individual should 
be allowed to claim as his own. 

For some years past the Society of Antiquaries has taken 
the lead in moving for some legislation to protect what re- 
mains of our unwritten records. Indeed the Society has 
done more, or at least attempted to do more. As early as 
1872 a memorial was addressed to the Government of the day 
advocating an examination of the tumuli in the Troad, a 
proposal which might have been easily carried out at a very 
trifling -cost to the country. It was coldly received, and 
nothing was done. In little more than a year from that time 
Dr. Schliemann had begun his excavations, and the splendid 
results which rewarded his enterprise passed from us. Since 
then the Society has been busy in attempting to obtain some 
adequate custody for our own archaic treasures. The sug- 
gestion has been made that all important ancient monuments 
should be placed without delay under the protection of the 
State, and, as a preliminary to such legislation as was contem- 
plated, the Society was ready to undertake the responsibility 
of drawing up a comprehensive list of such monuments. These 
views have been supported by the Bills introduced into Par- 
liament by Sir John Lubbock, and by a resolution of the 
House of Commons carried in the present Session. Under 
the immediate patronage of the Society Mr. Lukis has re- 
cently completed his admirable surveys of the pre-historic mo- 
numents of Cornwall and Devon; encouragement has been 
given to the efforts of the citizens of Bath to unearth the 
splendid remains of Roman baths recently discovered by Mr. 
Davis in that city, and we hope that, acting in conjunction 
with the Wiltshire Archeological Society, means will be found 
to retain the colossal pillars of Stonehenge in their vertical 
position. We trust the Society of Antiquaries will persevere 
in these meritorious pursuits, for we are persuaded that there 
never was a time when archeological researches excited a more 
general interest in the country. 
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Art. V.—1. Unbeaten Tracks inJapan, An Account of Travels 
in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo 
and the Shrines of Nikko andIsé. By Isang Lia L. Birp, 
2 vols., illustrated. London: 1880. 

2. Japan: its History, Traditions, and Religions; with the 
Narrative of a Visit in 1879. By Sir E.J. REEp. 2 vols., 
illustrated. London: 1880. 


HE last twelve years have witnessed one of the most ex- 
traordinary revolutions recorded in the history of the 
world. The scene is the island, or rather the group of islands, 
known to us by the name of Japan. And the magic of the 
change which has been wrought is the more startling to us 
from the profound ignorance in which, down to comparatively 
recent times, Western Europe was plunged as regards a 
country which, for more than 200 years, had jealously excluded 
the foreigner from its soil. 

There have been, we all know, instances of the oblitera- 
tion of ancient civilisation by the wave of foreign conquest, 
as when the Gothic tribes replaced the mouldering Latin rule 
by the sway of their vigorous chieftains. There have been 
cases, notably in the great outbreak of 1789, when alternations 
of victory and defeat in the long-smouldering contest of class 
against class have changed for a time the aspect and the 
manners of a people. but neither the fate of the Roman 
Empire nor that of the French monarchy affords a parallel to 
the Japanese revolution. Foreign influence, no doubt, ranks 
ameng the causes of, or it may be more correct to say fur- 
nished the occasion for, the political part of the changes. 
But the re-establishment of the administrative power of the 
Mikado, the prince who for 2,500 years has been theoretically 
the supreme ruler of Japan, though in itself a matter well 
worthy of study, is, from the point of view taken by the 
historian, one of the least interesting features of the revolution. 
That which is, so far as we are aware, unique in the recent 
history of Japan is that as soon as the fence was broken 
down, and the persistent claims of Europe and of the United 
States to make good the outposts of a commercial invasion 
were perforce admitted, the entire habit, spirit, and polity of 
the empire were suddenly transformed. ‘ The first notable use 
‘ to which this renewal of tranquillity’ (in 1868; we quote Sir 
E. J. Reed, who gives the day of the month, but omits the 
month itself )— 


‘was put by his Majesty the present Emperor was that of assem- 
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bling the court nobles and territorial princes, and making oath before 
them that a deliberative assembly should be formed, and all measures 
decided on by public opinion; that impartiality and justice should 
form the basis of his action; and that intellect and learning should be 
sought for thoughout the world, in order to establish the foundations 
of the Empire.’ (Japan, vol. i. p. 280.) 


It is not for the first time, either before or since the signa- 
ture of Magna Charta, that brilliant promises of this kind have 
been made by a newly enthroned king. But it is, we think, 
for the first time in history that the resolve to acquire a full 
knowledge of the science of the unknown parts of the world 
has been not only formed, but expressed, and not only ex- 
pressed, but carried out. From the date of this declaration 
Japan has steadfastly set herself to learn what the most en- 
lightened nations had to teach. Japanese youths have been 
sent to study in foreign universities, camps, navies, cities, and 
rural districts. English, American, French, and German 
professors have been tempted by large salaries to reside for a 
while in Japan, and to give to attentive scholars the full benefit 
of their best abilities. But under all this extraordinary 
activity has lain concealed the fixed determination to throw 
away the orange as soon as it was squeezed. The moment 
the foreign teacher has done his work, and trained native 
pupils to take his place, he is politely shown the door. No 
more convincing proof of the sturdy nationality that underlies 
the Japanese cosmopolitanism can be offered than we cite in 
the words of Mr. W. F. Potter, C.E., who resided for three 
years in Japan, as an assistant of Mr. Cargill, the Director 
of Railways and Telegraphs in that empire. In a paper on 
railway work in Japan, which was read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on January 14, 1879, Mr. Potter says :— 


“It is impossible to give any reliable information as to the cost of the 
railwaysalready constructed in Japan, owing to the system adopted by the 
Government of not allowing foreign engineers to interfere in, or have 
any control over, money matters. On each engineer’s district a large 
staff of Japanese officials was appointed, who made all payments and 
arranged all contracts. Whenever an engineer required materials or 
labour, he had to indent on these officials, who furnished them without 
giving information as to their cost. . . . The author, however, must not 
be understood to make any complaint against the Japanese officials. 
Nothing could be more kind and courteous than their general bearing 
towards the members of the foreign staff.’ (Min. of Proc. of Inst. of 
Civil Engineers, vol. lvi. p. 2.) 


And Miss Bird informs us that 


‘it is no part of the plan of the able men who lead the new 
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Japanese movement to keep up a permanent foreign staff. To get 
all they can out of foreigners, and then dispense with their services, 
is their idea. The telegraph department was passed out of lead- 
ing strings this week (May, 1878), and other departments will follow 
as soon as possible. The Naval College has English instructors, the 
Medical College is under the charge of Germans, tne Imperial Univer- 
sity has English-speaking teachers, the Engineering College hasa British 
principal, assisted by a large British staff, and a French military com- 
mission teaches European drill and tactics to the army. The changes in 
the teaching staff are frequent, and people talk not only of actual but of 
possible changes, whose engagement expires next month or next year, 
the probabilities of its renewal, the reduced salary on which Mr. —— is 
remaining, the certainty that Mr. ’s engagement will not be 
renewed, and guess what he will do with himself, and what sum he 
has saved.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. p. 40.) 


The contributions to our knowledge of Japan which are 
now before us are the notes of Miss Isabella L. Bird of her 
solitary journeys of more than 1,400 miles through northern 
Japan, including a visit to the almost wholly unknown island 
of Yezo, and the narrative of Sir E. J. Reed of a month 
spent in Tokio, the eastern capital (better known by its former 
name of Yedo), and a trip to the inland sea, the western 
capital of Kioto, the sacred shrines of Isé, and Fuji- Yama, 
and the Hakoné mountains. Bright and graphic as are many 
of the sketches of these unknown regions given, especially by 
the former writer, it is obvious that the opportunities afforded 
to the hasty tourist are not such as to enable him to form more 
than fleeting and inadequate ideas of the regions and the 
people through the midst of which he hurries. Nothing like 
a philosophical appreciation of the import and the control- 
ling features of so remarkable a national revolution as that 
to which we have referred is to be expected from the brief 
notes of a tourist. Neither is it within the competence of the 
reviewer to test the accuracy or fidelity of such notes as come 
before him. Except in those few cases where accounts are 
contradictory, it is only possible to lay before the reader some 
account of the most striking features described in the volumes 
in question, leaving on the authors the whole responsibility of 
the statements which they have made to the public. 

The history of Japan possesses the special characteristic 
of bringing down that mythical era which is common to all 
ancient legendary histories to comparatively recent times. The 
first human Emperor of Japan, Sannoo or Zinmou, a descendant 
of the sun-goddess, acceded to the throne in the year 660 B.c., 
at a time when the third hereditary dynasty was reigning in 
China, the eighth in Assyria, and the twenty-sixth in Egypt. 
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From this personage the present Mi-kado (Mi being an hono- 
rary prefix) is said to be the 123rd in direct descent, which would 
give to the sovereigns of the dynasty the unusually long ave- 
rage reign of twenty years. In a.p. 1185 Minamoto no Yori- 
tomo, a son of the Mikado Yo-toba, established a power 
which may be compared to that of the mayor of the palace 
under the later Merovingian kings, or to that which the Dukes 
of Burgundy strove to attain under Louis XI. Originally 
only the first of the great provincial peers of Japan, the Sio- 
guns or Taicoons, as this line of princes was called, became 
the virtual rulers of the country, the nominal supremacy of 
the Mikado still being maintained. Forty-six Sioguns are 
enumerated from 1185 to 1868, when Hi Stotsbashi, Prince 
Gosankio, abdicated his power into the hands of the Mikado, 
and the history of feudal Japan closes after a duration of 683 
years. 

' An abstract of the history of this period, and an account 
of the events which immediately led to the revolution, occupy 
the first of Sir E. Reed’s two volumes, being taken from 
sources indicated in the preface. The account, however, is so 
far from being readable, even as condensed by this writer, that 
no end could be attained by now giving more than the one or 
two facts that we have stated. An abbreviated history of an 
unknown land, of which the recurrence of names utterly bar- 
barous to the English ear is the chief feature, requires to be 
sketched by the hand of a master of the literary art to make 
it anything but intolerably tedious. The great point at which 
to aim in such abstracts of history is the adoption of a scale 
of detail proportionate to the size of the volumes to be written ; 
and the omission of names that are little more than shadowy, 
and of incidents that have no essential bearing on the march 
of events, is demanded for the sake of historic perspective. 
The reader who wishes to acquaint himself with what is known 
of Japan before her last revolution cannot do better than 
study the superbly illustrated work of M. Aimé Humbert, 
called ‘ Le Japon illustré,’ which was published by Messrs. 
Hachette in 1870. 

While many of the illustrations of that beautiful book 
might be transferred with great fitness to the pages of Miss 
Bird, there are some of them that are now almost as much out 
of date as if they referred to the time when the Crusaders 
brought back mail from the Holy Land. We refer to the 
state and circumstance of the two-sworded nobles of Japan 
and their feudal retinue. They are gone, like the snow of 
the winter; replaced, if we may trust our latest informants, 
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by very small, very civil policemen in European-cut alpaca 
coats and white duck trousers, before whom, however, the 
peasants and lower classes bow with much of the abject terror 
with which they formerly prostrated themselves before the 
nobles. 


‘The mystery of a “spiritual Emperor,” secluded in Kidto, and a 
“temporal Emperor” reigning in Yedo, no longer exists; the 
Shégunate (of which each writer adopts a different mode of spelling) 
is abolished; Yedo has become Tokiyd; the daimyé, shorn of their 
power and titles, have retired into private life; the ‘“ two-sworded 
“men” are extinct, and the Mi-kado, a modern-looking man in 
European dress, reigns by divine right in Tokiyé, with European ap- 
pliances of ironclads, Armstrong and needle guns, and the prestige of 
being the one hundred and twenty-third in descent from the sun-goddess, 
the chief deity in the Pantheon of the national religion. His govern- 
ment is a modified despotism, with tendencies at times in a constitu- 
tional direction. Slavery is unknown, and class disabilities no longer 
exist. . . . Politically, old Japan is no more. The grandeur of its 
rulers, its antique chivalry, its stately etiquette, its ceremonial costumes, 
its punctilious suicides, and its codes of honour, only exist on the stage. 
Its traditional customs, its rigid social order, its formal politeness, its 
measured courtesies, its innumerable and enslaving superstitions, linger 
still in the interior, specially in the regions where a debased and corrupt 
form of Buddhism holds sway. Over great districts of country which 
I traversed, from Nikké to Ao-mori, the rumble of the wheels of pro- 
gress is scarcely yet heard, and the Japanese peasant lives and thinks 
as his fathers lived and thought before him.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. 


p- 8.) 


Progress, we must however hint, is not necessarily identi- 
cal with change. Japan at this moment presents a scene more 
instructive than almost any other to be found on the surface 
of the world, if only we were in a position thoroughly to 
understand the changes that have recently occurred and those 
which are still in “progress. For that, however, details are 
wanting, and are, we fear, likely tobe wanting. As far as the 
interior is concerned, the great feature of the recent revolu- 
tion is the abolition of the territorial aristocracy—a movement 
which a large number of ignorant persons in Europe regard 
as a sort of commencement of the millennium, Of the actual 
effect of that great change on the teeming peasantry of Japan 
we have not the means of forming an opinion. But as to their 
present material condition, so far as can be gathered from the 
observations of the tourist, no evidence is forthcoming to show 
that it is im any way whatever an improvement upon the 
past. 

An otherwise inexplicable anomaly we feel disposed to ex- 
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plain rather by the failure of the traveller to gct at the kernel 
of the matter than in any more elaborate way. We refer 
to the contrast presented between the extreme poverty and 
misery attributed to the people on the one hand, and their 
marvellous industry, their unquestionable ingenuity, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the advanced condition of the processes of 
agriculture, and the light incidence of the taxes on the other 
hand. The public revenue of Japan for the financial year 
1879-80 is given us from official sources at 11,130,000/. The 
population of the empire is stated at 34,358,404 souls, or about 
230 to the square mile. Thus the incidence of taxation in 
the gross is but 6s. 6d. per head; and if we deduct export 
and import duties, profits of industrial works, receipts from 
government property, and refunding of advances, this is 
reduced to about 5s. 10d. The bulk of the income of the 
State is derived from the land tax, amounting to 8,250,000/., 
being at the rate of about 1s. 9d. an acre. In this, however, 
account has to be taken of untilled and waste land on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, of the fact that there is 
nothing in the way of house or assessed taxes. The tax on 
alcoholic liquors amounts to little more than 10 per cent. of 
the land tax, and that on tobacco does not amount to4d. per head 
per annum. ‘These cannot be regarded as heavy imposts. As 
to the wages of the people, a scale was formed, for the service 
of the railway contractors, of from 8d. to 1ld. per day for the 
three classes of common labourers, and from 1s, 3d. to 1s. 8d. per 
day for those of skilled workmen. Thus little more than three 
days of the work of a carpenter, out of the 365, would be 
enough to pay his proportion of taxes, if a bachelor; and a 
fortnight out of the twenty-six would be enough if he had four 
other persons to support. When we learn then that to the 
two-tenths of the area of Japan which is under tillage a garden 
cultivation is applied, that the variety of climate affords pro- 
duce ranging from wheat and grapes to banana and sugar 
cane, that rice affords an abundant supply of food, and that 
fish is everywhere accessible as a cheap article of diet, we feel 
sure that there must be something which has not yet been told 
if the Japanese peasant is anything but extremely well off, 
according to his own peculiar notions ef comfort. 

Under the rule of the Siogoms or Shoguns, the 3,850 
islands and islets which form the empire of Japan were divided 
into ten provinces, each of which contained one or more 
lordships belonging to feudal princes, who enjoyed a large 
amount of independence, and received considerable revenues. 
Thus the prince of Ksiou had a patrimonial revenue amount- 
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ing to 355,200/.; the prince of Aki, a revenue of 279,040/.; 
the prince of ‘Nagato, 236,160/.; the prince of Bidzen 
198,4007. How far these large sums are now represented by 
the imperial taxation is one of those points on which informa- 
tion is desirable. 

As an instance of the manner in which the reader will be 
misled who relies on any abstract of second-hand information 
with regard to Japan, we cannot forbear citing a note furnished 
by Sir E. J. Reed on the Japanese alphabet. ‘In the Japa- 
* nese language,’ he says (vol. ii. p. 56), § there are forty-seven 
‘ syllables, by the combination of which, and of a supplemen- 
* tary character corresponding to » placed at the end of the 
* syllable, all the words of the language may be represented.’ 
A table follows, from which the reader is justified in coming 
to the conclusion that five vowels, and nine, or at the outside 
eleven consonants, are enough to form all the primary syl- 
lables of Japanese ‘words. ‘The idea naturally suggests itself 
to the mind that an immense simplification of the written lan- 
guage would be extremely easy, and that the adoption of 
European letters, or even of the Morse symbols, is a reform at 
once so ready and so useful that it may safely be anticipated. 

If we turn, however, to such an authority as Ballhorn, we 
find that the I-RO-FA, or A, B, C of Japanese, contains 
indeed forty-seven original symbols, but that the number is 
raised to seventy-three by the addition of the accents nigori 
and maru, as well as of the x unattended by a vowel. Nigori 
consists of two minute marks at the right of the syllable, and 
softens the consonant. Maru, a single dot, also at the right, 
hardens it. Thus the fifty letters or syllables tabulated by 
Sir E. Reed give little or no idea of the full number of sounds 
in the language. The alphabet given by Ballhorn is in the 
Katakana character, and the type used was cut under the 
direction of Professor J. Hoffmann of Leyden, and cast by 
M. Tetterode in Rotterdam. A Katakana syllabary is also 
engraved by M. Humbert (vol. ii. p. 33), the signs of which, 
somewhat more freely drawn than those of Ballhorn, do not 
always quite agree with the latter. These symbols are taken 
from the formal Chinese characters, being adapted rather than 
copied from 48 out of the 214 Chinese ‘ keys’ orradicals. But 
alongside of the Katakana I-RO-FA is the Hirakana syl- 
labary, founded on the cursive Chinese, containing also seventy- 
three symbols. The two styles of writing have been immor- 
talised by a Japanese artist, who has drawn, as an allegoric 
representation of the first, or noble, style, a | grave personage 
enveloped in a flowing mantle, the outline of which is formed 
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by those movements of the pencil which form the Katakana 
letters. The companion figure, a beggar leaning on a crutch, 
is formed by the Hirakana symbols. The latter character is 
that used by women and by the lower classes. Children are 
first instructed in this, and only learn the Katakana later in 
life, if they require a more advanced knowledge of literature. 
In addition to this, the Japanese student is expected to ac- 
quire a sufficient knowledge of Chinese to be able to read the 
‘Conversations of Confucius,’ or at least this was considered 
needful ten years ago, 

The ethnography of the Japanese is a subject of considerable 
difficulty. The peaceful tribes of hunters and fishermen who, 
under the name of Ainos, are scattered along the coasts of the 
northern isles, are regarded as the remains of an aboriginal 
population. These Ainos, of whom Miss Bird appears to have 
seen more than any other traveller, show no trace of Mongol 
descent. They have neither the oblique and half-open eyes, 
the projecting cheek-bones, nor the thinly-plaited beards of 
their Turanian neighbours. They are so distinguished by the 
peculiarity of their hair, that M. Humbert says they look like 
contemporaries of the cave bears. The American geologist 
Bickmore, who has visited Yezo, regards them as furnishing a 
sole instance of an Aryan tribe driven into the wilds by the 
invasion of strange and inferior immigrants, instead of being 
themselves the invaders. The relics of the successive cities 
on the site of Hissarlik, however, seem to prove that this in- 
version of what we have been accustomed to regard as the 
usual course of history is by no means peculiar to Japan. 

As in her visit to Yezo Miss Bird has ventured on a track 
more unbeaten than is the case in almost any part of her ad- 
venturous journey, we commence our notice of her sketches at 
this point. 

The island of Yezo differs so much from the rest of Japan 
that it is exempt from the ordinary taxes. On the other hand, 
it is subject to special imposts which produce about 72,0002. a 
year. The Imperial Government is laying out large sums on 
the island, under the charge of a special department of the 
administration, called the ‘ Development Department.’ The 
appropriation for last year exceeded 300,0002. The objects of 
the outlay are twofold. One is to provide a field for the 
reception of emigrants from the over-peopled districts of Japan ; 
the other is to build up a bulwark against Russia, the un- 
scrupulous and aggressive character of which State is fully 
understood by the Japanese. The ultimate importance of the 
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island is assured by its enormous coal-fields. The fisheries are 
most abundant, salmon being the chief fish caught. This is 
not only sent through all the interior of Japan, but is also 
exported to China. Hakodaté, the northern treaty port, has 
a Boab and magnificent harbour, and is a flourishing city of 
37,000 souls. Its foreign trade, however, is sinking to nothing, 
while Japanese commerce thrives. In 1859, when Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock visited the place to instal the British Consul, the 
population was only 6,000 souls. 


‘Separated from the main island of Japan by the Isagaru Strait, 
and from Saghalien by the narrow strait of La Perouse, in shape 
an irregular triangle, extending trom long. 139° 50’ E. to long. 146° 
E., and from lat. 41° 30’ N. to lat. 45° 30’ N., its most northern point 
considerably south of the Land’s End, Yezo has a climate of singular 
severity, a heavy snowfall, and, in its northern parts, a Siberian 
winter. Its area is 35,739 square miles, or considerably larger than 
that of Ireland, while its estimated population is only 125,000. The 
island is a mountain mass, with plains well grassed and watered. Im- 
penetrable jungles and swamps cover much of its area. It has several 
active volcanoes, and the quietude of some of its extinct ones is not to 
be relied upon. Its forests and swamps are drained by innumerable 
short, rapid rivers, which are subject to violent freshets. In riding 
round the coast they are encountered every two or three miles, and 
often detain the traveller for days on their margins. The largest is the 
Ishkari, famous for salmon. 

‘The coast has few safe harbours, and, though exempt from 
typhoons, is swept by heavy gales and a continuous surf. The culti- 
vated land is mainly in the neighbourhocd of the sea, with the excep- 
tion of the extensive plain around Satsuporo. The interior is forest- 
covered, and the supplies of valuable timber are nearly inexhaustible, 
and include thirty-six kinds of valuable timber trees. Openings in 
the forest are heavily grassed with the Eulalia japonica, a grass higher 
than the head of a man on horseback; and the forest itself is rendered 
impassable, not only by a dense growth of the tough and rigid dwarf 
bamboo, which attains a height of eight feet, but by ropes and nooses 
of various vines, lianas in fact, which grow profusely everywhere. The 
soil is usually rich, and the summer being warm is favourable to the 
growth of most cereals and root crops. The climate is not well suited 
to rice, but wheat ripens everywhere. Most of the crops which grow 
in the northern part of the main island flourish in Yezo, and English 
fruit trees succeed better than in any part of Japan. I never saw finer 
crops anywhere than in Mombets, or Voleano Bay. Cleared land, from 
the richness of the soil formed by vegetable decomposition, is fitted to 
produce crops, as in America, for twenty years without manuring, and 
a regular and sufficient rainfall, as in England, obviates the necessity 
for irrigation.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. ii. p. 1.) 


Game abounds in the forests of the interior. Grouse, hares, 
quail, snipe, teal, woodcock, wild duck, venison, and deer are 
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sent to market, and bear-furs and deer-skins are a 
articles of export. But the chief object of interest in Yezo 


‘is the remnant of the Aino race, the aborigines of Yezo, and not 
improbably of the whole of Japan, peaceable savages, who live on the 
coasts and in the interior by fishing and hunting, and stand in the: 
same relation to their Japanese subjugators as the Red Indians to the 
Americans, and the Veddas to the Sinhalese.’ 

‘ A rough census of the Ainos, made in 1873, gives their number as 
12,280. . . . The hairy Ainos, as these savages have been called, are 
stupid, gentle, good-natured, and submissive. They are a wholly dis- 
tinct race from the Japanese. In complexion they resemble the peoples 
of Spain and Southern Italy, and the expression of the face and manner 
of showing courtesy are European rather than Asiatic. If not taller, 
they are of a much broader and heavier make than the Japanese; the 
hair is jet black, very soft, and on the scalp forms thick pendent 
masses, occasionally wavy, but never showing any disposition to curl. 
The beard, moustache, and eyebrows are very thick and full, and there 
is frequently a heavy growth of stiff hair on the chest and limbs. The 
neck is short, the brow high, broad, and massive, the nose broad and 
inclined to flatness, the mouth wide but well formed, the line of the 
eyebrows perfectly straight, and the frontal sinuses well marked. 
Their language is a very simple one. They have no written characters, 
no literature, no history, very few traditions, and have left no im- 
pression in the land from which they have been driven.’ (Unbeaten 
Tracks, vol. ii. p. 9.) 


Here is a glimpse at these wild people in their homes :— 


‘The early darkness has once again come on, and once again the 
elders have assembled round the fire in two long lines, with the younger 
men at the ends, Pipichari, who yesterday sat in the place of honour, 
and was helped to food first as the newest arrival, taking his place as 
the youngest at the end of the right-hand row. The birch-bark chips 
beam with fitful glare, the evening saké bowls are filled, the fire god 
and the garlanded god receive their libations, the ancient woman, still 
sitting like a Fate, splits bark, and the younger women knot it, and the 
log fire lights up as magnificent a set cf venerable heads as painter or 
sculptor would desire to see—heads full of—what? They have no 
history, their traditions are scarcely worthy the name, they claim 
descent from a dog, their houses and persons swarm with vermin, they 
are sunk in the grossest ignorance, they have no letters, nor any num- 
bers above a thousand, they are clothed in the bark of trees and the 
untanned skins of beasts, they worship the bear, the sun, moon, fire, 
water, and I know not what, they are uncivilisable and altogether 
irreclaimable savages. Yet they are attractive, and in some way fas- 
cinating, and I hope I never shall forget the music of their low sweet 
voices, the soft light of their mild brown eyes, and the wonderful 
sweetness of their smile.’ (Unbeaten Traci:s, vol. ii. p. 74.) 


The descent from the dog would perhaps be regarded by the 
devotees of the new cultus of ‘ Natural Selection ’ as anything 
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rather than a myth. But what would Lavater or Camper, 
Spurzheim or George Coombe—to say nothing of Phidias or of 
Raphael—have said of the description of a race of people, rich 
in the heritage of noble personal beauty, and the melody of 
musical sound, who are classed as savages before the aggres- 
sive civilisation of such Japanese as the author elsewhere 
paints? Travellers, indeed, see strange things. 


‘After the yellow skins, the stiff horsehair, the feeble eyelids, the 
elongated eyes, the sloping eyebrows, the flat noses, the sunken chests, 
the Mongolian features, the puny physique, the shaky walk of the men, 
the restricted totter of the women, and the general impression of de- 
generacy caused by the appearance of the Japanese, the Ainos make a 
very singular impression. All but two or three that I have seen are 
the most ferocious-looking of savages, with a physique vigorous enough 
for carrying out the most ferocious intentions, but as soon as they speak 
the countenance brightens into a smile as gentle as that of a woman— 
something which can never be forgotten.’ 

‘The “ ferocious savagery ” of the appearance of the men is produced 
by a profusion of thick, soft black hair, divided in the middle, and 
falling in heavy masses nearly to their shoulders. Out of doors it is 
kept from falling over the face by a fillet round the brow. The beards 
are equally profuse, quite magnificent, and generally wavy, and in the 
case of the old men they give a truly patriarchal and venerable aspect, 
in spite of the yellow tinge produced by smoke and want of cleanliness. 
The savage look produced by the masses of hair and beard and the 
thick eyebrows, is mitigated by the softness in the dreamy brown eyes, 
and is altogether obliterated by the exceeding sweetness of the smile, 
which belongs, in greater or less degree, to all the rougher sex.’ (Un- 
beaten Tracks, vol. ii. p. 77.) 


We must, however, remark that the woodcut of an Aino 
patriarch which accompanies this description by no means 
gives the idea of a savage. We hesitate to say whether it 
more resembles a lunatic or a Guy Faux; but the prodigious 
brow, far larger in proportion than that of the Jupiter of Phi- 
dias, is like nothing ever seen out of a pantomime. In fact, 
by applying a pair of dividers to the figure, it becomes appa- 
rent that the head, as drawn, is very nearly one-fourth of the 
height of the whole: figure. This proportion is that of an 
ordinary European child at the age of two, after which age it 
is very soon lost in the process of natural growth, and, if 
possible at maturity, could only be so in the case of a most 
hideous dwarf. But Miss Bird tells us that she has mea- 
sured the height of thirty of the adult men of the Aino village 
where this patriarch dwelt. It is probably unconsciously that 
she has furnished us with a proof of the accuracy of her mea- 
surement. The height that she gives ranges from sixty-four 
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inches to sixty-six and a half inches. This is only a little 
under the average height of the Belgian men, which is 66°37 
inches. The circumference of the heads she states at 22°1 
inches, and the proportion of this to a mean height of sixty- 
five inches is almost identical with that between the corre- 
sponding dimensions in the Theseus of the Parthenon. She 
further gives the measurement of the are over the head from 
ear to ear at thirteen inches. This is two inches less than the 
corresponding measurement in a well-formed European head of 
the girth of twenty-two inches; showing either that the crown 
of the head is less developed in the Aino, or that the ears are 
nearly an inch higher in their heads, than is the case ina well- 
proportioned type. This proportion, which might be anticipated 
in the case of a race so devoid of mental culture, is wholly 
inconsistent with the sketch, which is thus shown to be mon- 
strously exaggerated. It is a pity that we are not furnished 
with photographic portraitures of some of this interesting race. 

‘The men,’ continues the traveller, ‘are about the middle height, 
broad-chested, broad-shouldered, thick-set, very strongly built, the 
arms and legs short, thick, and muscular, the hands and feet large. 
The bodies, and especially the limbs, of many are covered with short 
bristly hair. I have seen two boys whose backs are covered with fur 
as fine and soft as that of a cat.’ (Unbeaten Tracis, vol. ii. p. 75.) 


In another place we are told :— 


‘At a deep river called the Nopkobots, which emerges from the 
mountains close to the sea, we were ferried by an Aino completely 
covered with hair, which on his shoulders was wavy like that of a 
retriever, and rendered clothing quite needless, either for covering or 
for warmth. A wavy black beard rippled nearly to his waist over 
his furry chest, and with his black locks hanging in masses over his 
shoulders he would have looked a thorough savage, had it not been for 
the exceeding sweetness of his smile and eyes.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. 
ii. p. 137.) 

Of another specimen of this race, so startling in his ugliness 
as to earn from the usually sympathetic traveller the name of 
the ‘ missing link,’ we are told :— 

‘He was about fifty. The lofty Aino brow had been made still 
loftier by shaving the head for three inches above it. The hair hung, 
not in shocks, but in snaky wisps, mingling with a beard which was 
grey and matted. ‘The eyes were dark but vacant, and the face had 
no other expression than that look of apathetic melancholy which one 
sometimes sees on the faces of captive beasts. The arms and legs were 
unnaturally long and thin, and the creature sat with the knees tucked 
into the armpits. The limbs and body, with the exception of a patch 
at each side, were thinly covered with fine black hair, more than an 
inch long, which was slightly curly on the shoulders.’ 
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‘ Passing travellers who have seen a few of the Aino women on the 
road to Satsuporo speak of them as very ugly, but as making amends 
for their ugliness by their industry and conjugal fidelity. Of the latter 
there can be no doubt, but Iam not disposed to admit the former. 
The ugliness is certainly due to art and dirt. The Aino women seldom 
exceed five feet and half an inch in height, but they are beautitully 
formed, straight, lithe, and well developed, with small feet and hands, 
well-arched insteps, rounded limbs, well-developed busts, and a firm, 
elastic gait. Their heads and faces are small; but the hair, which 
falls in masses on each side of the face like that of the men, is equally 
redundant. They have superb teeth, and display them liberally in 
smiling. Their mouths are somewhat wide, but well formed, and they 
have a ruddy comeliness about them which is pleasing, in spite of the 
disfigurement of the band which is tattooed both above and below the 
mouth, and which, by being united at the corners, enlarges its apparent 
size and width. A girl at Shiradi, who, for some reason, has not been 
subjected to this process, is the most beautiful creature, in features, 
colouring, and natural grace of form, that I have seen for a long time. 
Their complexions are lighter than those of the men. There are not 
many here even as dark as our European brunettes.’ (Unbeaten 
Tracks, vol. ii. p. 78.) 


This disfigurement of the tattoo, which is commenced when 
a girl is five or six years old, and increased year by year up to 
matriage, is said by the Ainos to be an old custom, and a part 
of their religion. 


‘The children are very pretty and attractive, and their faces give 
promise of an intelligence which is lacking in those of the adults. 
They are much loved, and are caressing as well as caressed. . . . Im- 
plicit and prompt obedience is required from infancy, and from a very 
early age the children are utilised by being made to fetch and carry 
and go on messages. I have seen children apparently not more than 
two years old sent for wood; and even at this age they are so 
thoroughly trained in the observances of etiquette that babies just able 
to walk never toddle into or out of their house without formal saluta- 
tions to each person within it, the mother alone excepted. They don’t 
wear any clothing till they are seven or eight years old, and then are 
dressed like their elders. Their manners to their parents are very 
affectionate. (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. ii. p. 80.) 


We dwell with the more interest on the most salient points 
in the description of these hitherto little known people, from 
the feeling that, when they are contrasted with certain ac- 
counts of the Japanese to which we are about to call attention, 
the question will suggest, itself to many--* Which are the 
‘ savages?’ So far as we can rely on the accuracy of Miss 
Bird’s description, the Ainos appear to be the remains of a 
superior race which has been dominated by an invading people 
that are, at least physically, their inferiors. The question has 
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the more interest, as before hinted, from the parallel that it 
affords to the discovery of the successive cities which have been 
reared on the site of Novum Ilium, as laid bare by the persever- 
ing spade of Dr. Schliemann. The inhabitants of the fourth 
city, according to his view, built on the hill of Hissarlik, of 
which the ruins occupy a depth of ten feet, were of a lower 
order of civilisation, that explorer tells us, than those of the 
third. Their pottery is coarser and of a ruder fabric, although 
the same general forms were in use. ‘The masses of shells 
‘and cockles accumulated in the débris of the houses are so 
‘ stupendous, that they baffle all description. . . . A people 
* which left all their kitchen refuse on the floors of their rooms 
* must have lived in a very low social condition.’ These fish- 
eating slovens were the successors of the people who owned 
those beautiful objects in gold, silver, and electrum which have 
been exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, and of which 
engravings are given in Dr. Schliemann’s last work ‘ Ilios.’ 
It is almost startling to place side by side with the above 
extract one which Sir E. J. Reed gives from an American 
work, by Mr. Griffis, entitled ‘The Mikado’s Empire : ’"— 

‘ The evidences of an aboriginal race are still to be found in the 
relics of the stone age in Japan. Flint arrow and spear heads, ham- 
mers, chisels, scrapers, kitchen refuse, and various other trophies are 
frequently excavated, or may be found in the museum, or in houses of 
private persons. Though covered with the soil for centuries, they 
seem as though freshly brought from an Aino not in Yezo.’ (Japan, 
vol. i. p. 16.) 


The characteristics given by Miss Bird, if carefully studied, 
present a very close resemblance to many of those of the 
Greeks of the heroic time. The straight brow, the well- 
developed cranium, the vertical profile, the entire absence of 
any tendency to prognathous jaws, contrast forcibly with the 
opposite characteristics inthe Japanese. The excessive hairi- 
ness of some individuals is very possibly rather a result of 
long abode in a climate unusually damp, than anything ap- 
proaching to a specific peculiarity. ‘The Volcano Bay 
* Ainos are far more hairy than the mountain Ainos ; but even 
‘ among them it is quite common to see men not more so than 
‘ vigorous Europeans, and I think,’ admits the tourist, ‘ that the 
‘ hairiness of the race as a distinctive feature has been much 
‘ exaggerated, partly by the smooth-skinned Japanese.’ 

It must be remarked that while the hair of these people is pro- 
fuse, it has no resemblance either to the frizzy wool of the negro, 
or to the lank, coarse, and sparse hair of the Japanese. It resem- 
bles that of the southern races of Europe, although somewhat 
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more profuse. <A stalwart breast covered with black hait may 
be not unfrequently seen in the forges of the British islands. 
In Italy, and even in England, we have seen men, by no means 
in the lowest ranks of society, whose arms in one case, and 
legs in another, were really black with their hairy clothing. 
The hairy breasts of the Homeric heroes will recur to the 
memory of the student. And in the sculpture of the grand 
Greek period nothing is more marked than the massive locks 
of the hair, which spring, in the more robust forms, vertically 
from the brow, and which, even in the Apollo Belvedere and 
the Cupid of Centocelle, are bound in a fillet of their own 
abundant growth. When we note the degeneracy of more 
than one type in southern Europe at the present time, we may 
well hold the opinion that these musically-voiced Ainos are a 
race akin to the dwellers in the third city of Dr. Schliemann, 
sunk into apathy under the pressure of a more numerous though 
inferior race—a phenomenon by no means unique in arche- 
ology. 

In height of stature these people are described as about the 
same as the Japanese. Among the women of the latter, says 
Miss Bird— 


‘I saw nothing like even passable good looks. The noses are flat, 
the lips thick, and the eyes of the sloping Mongolian type; and the 
common custom of shaving off the eyebrows and blackening the teeth 
(though less common in Sokid than formerly), together with an obvious 
lack of soul, gives nearly all faces an inane, vacant expression. ‘The 
narrow, scanty dresses enable one to judge of the physique, and physi- 
cally they look below par, as if the race were wearing out. Their 
shoulders are round and very falling, their chests and hips narrow, 
their hands and feet very small, their stature from four feet eight 
inches to five feet one inch. They look as if a girl passed from child- 
hood to middle age almost at once, when weighted with the cares of 
maternity. The children look too big and heavy to be carried pick-a- 
back by their little mothers, and they, too, look deficient in robust 
vitality, and dwindle as they grow up. The men don’t look much better. 
They are usually from five feet to five feet five inches, and their physique 
is wretched, leanness without muscle being the general rule.’ (Unbeaten 
Tracks, vol. i. p. 76.) 

We fail to see any marks of physical superiority in these 
people, thus described, over their dispossessed predecessors. 

In one point which, at least in the days of King Candaules, 
was held to be a main feature of civilisation, the sense of per- 
sonal modesty, the Ainos differ from the Japanese as much as 
if they were dwellers in distinct planets. The clothing of the 
Ainos in the winter— 


* consists of two or more coats of skins, with hoods of the same, to 
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which the men add rude mocassins when they go out hunting. In 
summer they wear kimonos, or loose coats, made of cloth woven from 
the split bark of a forest tree. This is a durable and beautiful fabric 
in various shades of natural buff, and somewhat resembles what is 
known to fancy workers as ‘ Panama canvas.” Under this a skin or 
bark-cloth vest may or may not be worn. The men wear their coats 
reaching a little below the knees, folded over from right to left, and 
confined at the waist by a narrow girdle of the same cloth, to which is 
attached a rude dagger-shaped knife, with a carved and engraved 
wooden handle and sheath. Tightly fitting leggings, either of bark-cloth 
or skin, are worn by both sexes, but neither shoes nor sandals, The 
coat worn by the women reaches halfway between the knees and 
ankles, and is quite loose, and without a girdle. It is fastened the 
whole way up to the collar-bone; and not only is the Aino woman 
completely covered, but she will not change one garment for another 
except alone or in the dark. Lately a Japanese woman at Sarufuto 
took an Aino woman into her house, and insisted on her taking a bath, 
which she absolutely refused to do till the bath-house had been made 
quite private by means of screens. On the Japanese woman going 
back a little later to see what had become of her, she found her sitting 
in the water in her clothes; and on being remonstrated with, she said 
that the gods would be angry if they saw her without clothes.’ (Un- 
beaten Tracks, vol. ii. p. 83.) 


If this be savage modesty, what is the term for the different 
view of these matters taken by the dominant race? Miss 
Bird says :— 


‘The people tell me that they take a bath oncea week. This sounds 
well, but when looked into its merit diminishes. This bath in private 
houses consists of a tub four feet high, and sufficiently large to allow of 
an average-sized human being crouching in it in the ordinary squatting 
position. It is heated by charcoal in such a way that the fumes have 
occasionally proved fatal. The temperature ranges from 110° to 125°, 
and fatal syricope among old people is known to occur during immer- 
sion. 'The water in private bath tubs is used without any change by 
all the inmates of a house, and in the public baths by a great number 
of customers. The bathing is not for purification, but for the enjoy- 
ment of a sensuous luxury. Soap is not used, and friction is apologised 
for by a general dabbing with a soft and dirty towel. The inter- 
mediate washing consists in putting the feet into hot water when they 
are covered with mud, washing the hands and face, or giving them a 
slap with a damp towel. These people wear no linen, and their clothes, 
which are seldom washed, are constantly worn, night and day, as long 
as they will hold together. They shut up their houses as hermetically 
as they can at night, and herd together in numbers in one sleeping- 
room, with its atmosphere vitiated, to begin with, by charcoal and 
tobacco fumes, huddled up in their dirty garments in wadded quilts, 
which are kept during the day in close cupboards, and are seldom 
washed from one year’s end to another.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. ii. p. 


167.) 
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We spare the reader any account of the effects of this mode 
of living on the multiplication of insect life, and on the visible 
spread of diseases of the skin. The exterior of the dwellings is 
neglected in a manner quite corresponding to the sanitary state 
of the interior, and the consequent poisoning of the water of 
the wells is such as often to prove fatal to strangers. How 
the natives survive is a marvel. 

The fear of the Aino woman as to what might displease the 
gods is by no means shared by her Japanese sister. At 
Nakano, a place famous for its hot springs, are four bath- 
houses— 


‘only nominally separated, and with but two entrances, which open 
directly upon the bathers. In the two end houses women and children 
were bathing in large tanks, and in the centre ones women and men 
were bathing together, but on opposite sides, with wooden ledges to 
sit upon all round. I followed the kuruma runner blindly to the 
baths, and when once in I had to go out at the other side, being pressed 
upon by the people behind, but the bathers were too polite to take any 
notice of my most unwilling intrusion, and the kuruma runner took 
me in without the slightest sense of impropriety in so doing. I noticed 
that formal politeness prevailed in the bath-house as elsewhere, and 
that dippers and towels were handed from one to another with pro- 
found bows. . . . The public bath-house is one of the features of 
Japan.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. p. 389.) 


This remarkable feature of Japanese civilisation is well repre- 
sented, in full accordance with Miss Bird’s account, by the 
author of ‘ Le Japon illustré.’ 

It is not in the bath alone that the Japanese scorn any 
undue prejudices in fayour of wearing clothing in hot 
weather. 


‘Could there be a stranger sight,’ asks Miss Bird, on the very first 
day of her plunging into the unbeaten track beyond Nikko, ‘than a 
decent-looking middle-aged man, lying on his chest in the verandah, 
raised on his elbows, and intently riding a book, clothed only in a 
pair of spectacles? Beside that curious piece of still life, women 
frequently drew water from a well by the primitive contrivance of a 
beam suspended across an upright, with the bucket at one end and a 
stone at the other. . . . Truly this is a new Japan to me, of which no 
books have given me any idea, and it is not fairyland. The men 
may be said to wear nothing. Few of the women wear anything but a 
short petticoat wound tightly round them, or blue trousers, very tight 
in the legs and baggy at the top, with q blue cotton garment open to 
the waist tucked into the band, and a blue cotton handkerchief knotted 
round the head. From the dress, no notion of the sex of the wearer 
could be gained, nor from the faces, if it were not for the shorn eye- 
brows and black teeth. The short petticoat is truly barbarous-looking, 
and when a woman hasa nude baby on her back or in her arms, and 
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stands staring vacantly at the foreigner, I can hardly believe myself 
in “civilised ” Japan.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. p. 148.) 

We may well share in the wonder of the writer, and ask . 
what is it in which the Japanese character is so fatally defec- 
tive? We have heard of such things as an essentially savage 
character, covered with a thin varnish of civilisation. But 
such a description would in no way, as it seems to us, apply to 
Japan. The wisdom and intelligence with which the rulers of 
Japan have set themselves to acquire all the latest discoveries 
of modern science are unquestionable ; so, to a great extent, 
is the success that has attended their efforts. As to their 
wish to get rid of the foreigner as soon as they have learned 
all that he has to teach, it is by no means peculiar to Japan. 
There are those among us, and there were those who are now 
no longer among us, who could have told sad stories of the 
Punic faith of European Governments, the members of which 
would indignantly repudiate the assertion that they were not 
in the very forefront of civilisation. We have never heard 
that the Government of Japan has swindled its foreign guests— 
that it has induced them to piace time and skill and capital 
at the service of the Empire, and has then rewarded them by 
practical confiscation. If it has engaged a professor for a term 
of years at a fixed salary, it has been punctual in its payment. 
If at the endof that term it has declined to renew the en- 
gagement, it was within its own right in so doing. The 
foreigner may have felt disappointed at the fact that his ser- 
vices were no longer indispensable, but he had no right to 
complain. We wish that an equal amount of justice had 
been shown to all our countrymen by certain European Go- 
vernments. 

But the extraordinary part of the case, from our point of 
view, is the manner in which the Japanese Government, while 
sparing no cost or exertion to command the latest improve- 
ments of modern civilisation, omits giving any attention—so 
far as we can gather from the works before us—to some of the 
most obvious and essential. Signally is this the case with 
regard to roads. The first step towards rendering a country, 
we will not say civilised, but habitable, is the construction of 
roads. When a population teems thickly on the ground, the 
need is more urgent. The very means of existence—the supply 
of food, the interchange of commodities, the utilising of the 
produce of labour—are dependent on facility of communication. 
When great distances separate sparsely peopled oases, a rough 
railway may in some cases be even more useful than a road. 
But in well-peopled districts the highway is the first need of 
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the people, as a means of escape from the isolation of sava- 
ery. 

When, therefore, we are told of the sums expended in 
teaching architecture and engineering in Japan, at the time 
that no roads worthy the name are made in the interior, we 
are struck with the incredible misdirection of energy that is 
thus evinced. Towards the close of her first journey of 247 
miles across the mainland of Japan from Tokio, the capital, to 
the important treaty port of Niiagata, Miss Bird, in ten hours 
of travelling, only accomplished fifteen miles. 


‘The road from Kurumatogé westwards is so infamous that the stages 
are sometimes little more thana mile. Yet it is by it, so far at least 
as the Isugawa River, that the produce and manufactures of the rich 
plain; of Aidzu with its numerous towns, and of a very large interior 
district, must find an outlet at Niiagata. In defiance of all modern 
ideas, it goes straight up and straight down hill, at a gradient that I 
should be afraid to hazard a guess at, and at present it is a perfect 
quagmire, into which great stones have been thrown, some of which 
have subsided edgeways, and others have disappeared altogether. It 
is the very worst road I ever rode over, and that is saying a good deal.’ 
(Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. p. 186.) 


To some extent, it is probable, the function of the road is 
discharged by some of the rivers of Japan. The road just 
mentioned, leading through villages which must ‘ have reached 
‘the lowest abyss of filthiness in Hozawa and Saikayama,’ 
struck on the river Isugawa at a town or village of the same 
name. ‘Two rivers here unite, and form a stream down which 
the traveller took the ‘ packet.’ This ‘was a stoutly-built 
‘ boat, forty-five feet long by six broad, propelled by one man 
* sculling at the stern, and another pulling a short broad- 
* bladed oar, which worked in «a wistaria handle at the bow. 
‘It had a croquet-mallet handle about eighteen inches long, 
‘ to which the man gave a wriggling turn at each stroke. Both 
‘rower and sculler stood the whole time, clad in umbrella 
‘hats.’ Rice, pottery, and passengers formed the cargo of the 
primitive packet-boat. On descending the stream, the river 
life became more active. Canoes abounded, laden with wheat, 
with vegetables, with boys and girls returning from school. 
‘ Sampans with their white puckered sails, in flotillas of a dozen 
‘ at a time, crawled up the deep water, or were towed through 
‘the shallows by crews frolicking and shouting.’ The river 
flowed on between densely wooded, bamboo-fringed banks, 
just high enough to conceal the surrounding country from the 
“xa a on the water. Abundant signs of population were 

owever apparent, and a path led through the bamboos almost 
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at every hundred yards’ distance. After eighteen miles of 
navigation Niiagata is reached, a city of fifty thousand inha- 
bitants, the capital of the wealthy province of Echigo, with a 
population of a million and a half. Here are law courts, fine 
schools, a hospital, barracks, an imposing block of government 
buildings, public gardens, very well laid out, with finely 
gravelled walks, and lit by three hundred street lamps, which 
burn the mineral oil of the district. And yet, for want of 
a little skill devoted to the regularisation of the outfall of the 
Shinano river, the largest in Japan, this treaty port is without 
a harbour, and the produce of the district—rice, silk, tea, 
hemp, indigo, gold, copper, and petroleum—is despatched to 
Yedo on the backs of straw-shod packhorses, by roads such 
as above described ! 

This mode of shoeing—and indeed that adopted in Japan 
for man as well as for beast—is another example of the manner 
in which utter barbarism holds its own, hand in hand with 
painful civilisation. 

The Japanese packhorses differ in their strength and in- 
docility in different provinces, but the smith, the farrier, and 
the currier are alike absent in them all. On first making the 
acquaintance of these beasts in the ascent of the Nikkézan 
mountains, Miss Bird met exclusively with mares— 


‘gentle creatures about fourteen hands high, with weak hind-quarters, 
and heads nearly concealed by shaggy manes and forelocks. They 
are led by a rope round the nose, and go barefoot, except on stony 
ground, when the mago, or man who leads them, ties straw san- 
dals on their feet. ‘The pack-saddle is composed of two packs of straw 
eight inches thick, faced with red, and connected before and behind by 
strong oak arches gaily painted or lacquered. There is for girth a rope 
loosely tied under the body, and the security of the load depends on a 
crupper, usually a piece of bamboo attached to the saddle by ropes 
strung with wooden counters, and another rope round the neck, into 
which you put your foot as you scramble over the high front upon the 
top of the erection. The load must be carefully balanced, or it comes 
to grief, and the mago handles it all over first, and, if an accurate divi- 
sion of weight is impossible, adds a stone to one side or another. Then, 
women, who wear enormous rain hats, and gird their kimonos over 
tight blue trousers, both load the horses and lead them, The animal 
does not understand a bridle, if you have one, and blindly follows his 
leader, who trudges on six feet in front of him. . . . It is said that 
there are 740 steps in the seven miles between Nikk6é and Chinzenjii, 
most of which are on the final two miles. A bridle track zigzags up 
the steep sides of the mountains, and, to facilitate the ascent, there are 
long staircases of logs, which the horses don’t like, and they have made 
tracks on each edge consisting of mud holes over a foot deep, with cor- 
rugations between them.’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. p. 120.) 
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And this, within seven miles of Nikko, one of the most 
sacred and celebrated spots in Japan, is described as the mode 
of inland communication adopted by a people who had enough 
ability—to call it by no other name—to obtain sixty-six miles 
of railway, constructed under the orders of English engineers, 
so carefully controlled by the native officials that at the com- 
pletion of the work the Englishmen were in utter ignorance of 
how much it had cost ! 

It is possible that this curious want of completeness, viewed 
from an English standpoint, in the character of the Japanese, 
may disappear on further acquaintance. But, as far as we are 
at present informed, this bizarre want of scale tends to throw an 
additional glamour over scenes so unlike any to which we are 
accustomed in Europe. That the Japanese possess faculties 
of a very high order is undeniable—the wonder is how, such 
being the case, they remain in some respects so utterly childish. 
We do not speak of matters of taste alone. Unexpected con- 
trasts are everywhere to be met. It would seem as if that 
abhorrence of regular symmetry, which is distinctive of 
Japanese art, was a permanent feature of the Japanese mind. 
What can be more unconsciously humorous than the picture 
given of the etiquette of the public baths? Among a people 
who not only have clothed themselves, on state occasions, 
more gorgeously than almost any other, but with whom each 
article of dress was rigidly prescribed, as adapted to rank, to 
age, or to occasion, the unconsciousness that any clothing is 
required if a social gatheri ing takes place in a bath-house is s by 
itself remarkable. “But the maintenance, under these circum- 
stances, of the grave decorum of the three solemn bows, when 
one bather hands a towel or a dipper to another, has a cachet 
peculiar to Japan. Again, the careful formation, within his- 
toric times, of a special alphabet, or rather pair of alphabets, 
is an effort at national improvement to which it will be hard 
to find a parallel elsewhere. So decided a step is it in national 
progress, that we are led to wonder why it stopped where it 
did, and why that single further step which would so much 
have simplified the literary study of the character—the sub- 
stitution of letters proper for syllabic symbols—was not at 
once taken. The same adaptive genius that was shown in the 
construction of the Japanese alphabet from the Chinese ‘ keys’ 
has been active in the recent revolution. Those people must 
be possessed of a high degree of organising power who could 
employ the services : of English engineers “to construct their 
railways, utilise the skill of these officers to the full, and at 
the same time keep them in total ignorance of the cost of the 
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works which they were executing. And yet, while they are 
ransacking Europe and America for the latest improvements 
in practical science, they are content to leave their country 
without roads, their ports without shelter from the storms, to 
shoe their horses with straw, and to wear themselves, when 
they wear anything to protect the feet, heavy wooden clogs, 
which prevent the freedom of locomotion, and turn the dis- 
tinctive gait of man into a captive’s shufile. 

It is clear that the relations which the Japanese have 
established with other races are of a wholly different nature 
from those which obtain between the negro tribes and those 
more civilised people with whom they have unfortunately come 
in contact. The negro has shown himself to be capable of a 
high degree of education so long as the contact with a white 
race is enforced. But the culture thus gained is neither per- 
manent nor hereditary, and the tendency of the black races, if 
left alone, to revert to a state of barbarism seems to be irre- 
pressible. The Japanese, on the other hand, however par- 
tial and imperfect be the portion of knowledge that he picks 
up from foreign sources, never loses it when once attained. 
He may be unable, from our point of view, to dovetail his 
new acquirement properly with his native ideas. But he 
wears the two side by side, even as he does the native kimono 
and the English wide-awake. A people like this may yet have 
surprises in store for the world. 

But little is said by either of the authors under review on 
that inexhaustible subject, the costumes of the Japanese. 
The European felt hat, Sir E. J. Reed tells us, in its diversified 
forms, is now often worn with the native costume. The in- 
troduction of something like a European uniform for the 
policemen is mentioned by Miss Bird, who also figures the 
summer and winter dress of the peasantry. The former con- 
sists of a mushroom-shaped straw hat and an apology for a 
girdle. The latter is complicated and voluminous, the inten- 
tion in each case being to suit the temperature, irrespective 
of any attention to what, in Western Europe, is regarded as 
decency in the one case or convenience in the other. As to 
this, however, the schoolmaster, or rather the policeman, is 
abroad. Miss Bird is in full accordance with M. Humbert as 
to the utter indifference with regard to clothing which is so 
marked a feature of the Japanese habits. The cry, ‘ Here is 
‘a foreigner,’ was wont to fill the streets of each new town 
that she reached with a crowd in every variety of attire, or 
of the absence of it. But when travelling in her kuruma, or 
wheel-chair drawn by a man, at about 220 miles from Niiagata, 
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Miss Bird’s runner, or human horse, fell down on his face so 
‘ suddenly in the shafts as nearly to throw her out, at the same 
time trying to wriggle into a garment which he carried on the 
cross-bar. The two young men who were drawing the two 
following kurumas at the same time endeavoured to scuttle 
into their clothes. This sudden sense of propriety was pro- 
duced by the appearance of a policeman, who was leading a 
prisoner bound with a rope. 

‘I never saw such a picture of abjectness,’ says our traveller, ‘as my 
man presented. He trembled from head to foot .. . he literally 
grovelled in the dust, and with every sentence that the policeman spoke 
raised his head a little, to bow it yet more deeply than before. It was 
all because he had no clothes on. I interceded for hin, as the day was 
very hot, and the policeman said he would not arrest him, as he should 
otherwise have done, because of the inconvenience that it would cause to 
a foreigner. He was quite an elderly man, and never recovered his 
spirits; butas soon as a turn of the road took us out of the policeman’s 
sight, the two younger men threw their clothes into the air, and gam- 
bolled in the shafts, shrieking with laughter.’ (Unbcaten Tracks, vol. i. 
p- 296.) 


At the capital we are told that the Mikado and his minis- 
ters, naval and military officers and men, the whole of the 
civil officials, and the police wear European clothes, as well 
as a number of dissipated-looking young men who aspire to 
represent young Japan. The Empress, however, and her ladies 
invariably wear the national costume. It is not said by either 
writer whether this is the case with the men on occasions of 
state. We have before us a paper on Japanese costume 
drawn up for the Asiatic Society of Japan by Professor Josiah 
Conder, of the Yokohama College, as recently as May 11, 1880, 
which describes and figures the dresses worn at the Court on 
various occasions. 


‘Perhaps,’ says the author, ‘ there is no country in the world, unless 
it be China, in which such great importance has been attached to the 
minutiz of dress asin Japan. Not only the form and cut has been 
fixed according to station and rank, but rules of colour, pattern, fabric, 
and even such trivial matters as the plaits of a cord or the loops of a 
bow have been most strictly fixed. The inevitable restrictions of rank 
and caste also, as in all countries during a state of feudal government, 
have rendered imperative distinctions in the clothing of the various 
classes of the people. It would have been impossible in Japan, as 
indeed it was in Europe during the Middle Ages, for servants to assume 
the left-off finery of their masters. Each class, as may even now be 
noticed in some parts of the Western continent, had its distinctive style 
of costume. The broad distinctions, however, of king, courtier, soldier, 
priest, merchant, and peasant, have been in Japan so very conspicuous, 
including so many minor subdivisions of rank, and so many individual 
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rights, that such a classification is alone insufficient when applied to 
the subject of modes of attire. It is only natural to suppose that dur- 
ing the many centuries of Japanese civilisation there should have been 
considerable changes in the customs of clothing among the people; and 
yet, on the contrary, from the time of the establishment of fixed ranks 
and rules of ceremonial founded on those of China, very few important 
modifications seem to have taken place.’ (The History of Japanese 
Costume, p. 335.) 


The establishment of the different ranks, the same writer 
informs us, took place in the reign of Ko-toku Ten-no, about 
the year 650 a.p. In all there were nine ranks, some divided 
into two and others into four grades, making thirty grades in 
all. Of these the highest seems in some degree to have cor- 
responded to apotheosis under the ancient Egyptian monarchy, 
or to canonisation in the Roman Church, being rarely bestowed 
on nobles during their lifetime, but granted as a posthumous 
honour. After this primary honour, the Shd-ichi-i, came the 
title of Shin-nd, which was bestowed on the heir to the throne, 
and on some of the nearest relatives of the Emperor, and oc- 
casionally upon the Sho-guns, or Sio-guns, even if not of 
royal blood. Full details as to these titles are to be found in 
the supplement to Klaproth’s ‘ Annales des Dairis.’ It will be 
seen that the last twelve years have witnessed a revolution in 
Japan in the matter of costume, of a far more complete cha- 
racter than has been effected during the whole course of 1,220 
years from the establishment of grades of rank and their deno- 
tation by special costumes. 

One of the questions that are rather suggested than elu- 
cidated by the volumes under review is that of the cause of 
the very inferior physique which characterises the natives of 
Japan. We are not accustomed to regard the Chinese as a 
race of great stature, but they are described as towering 
above these smaller Mongolians, and strutting through the 
streets of Yedo in superb clothing with a lordly air. The 
ethnographical problem which seems to us to be here indicated 
is this: How far has a residence of at least 2,500 years in 
the unusually damp climate of the Japanese islands deterio- 
rated the race, and how far are their diminutive stature and 
stunted physical development due to inferiority of food, and 
to making, as Falstaff weuld have put it, ‘many fish meals’? 
This latter question is all the more interesting as tending to 
throw some light on the contempt expressed for the ichthyopha- 
gites by nations who enjoyed a more substantial diet, as well 
as for the religious objection to the eating of fish which cha- 
racterised the laws of certain ancient peoples. Even here, 
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however, the question may arise how far the appreciation of 
the want of savour that is attributed to the Japanese diet may 
be due to the depressing effect of the damp climate on the 
visitors. "We know by experience that a loss of taste may 
accompany a residence in a very damp climate, and it requires 
more evidence than we have yet before us to decide whether 
this asserted tastelessness of fruit and other viands is objective 
or subjective. It is certain that a great deal too much has 
been said about the absence of perfume in the flowers and the 
silence of the birds of Japan. On crossing the Hakoné 
mountains Sir E. J. Reed speaks of the melody of the uguisa, 
a bird much celebrated in the poetry of the country. Although 
its vocal range is limited, it has some of the finest notes of 
the nightingale. Captain Hawes, quoted by the last-named 
author, speaks of the delicious perfume of the air during a tour 
in the interior of Japan, which he describes as not unlike 
the fragrance of the English meadowsweet. The fragrance 
of the plum tree is no less celebrated in Japanese poetry than 
the delicate beauty of its veil of white blossoms; and the 
clear note of the cuckoo, as well as the harsh voice of the jay, 
were heard by the same traveller, who protests against the 
theory that ‘Japan is a country in which the birds do not 
‘sing and the flowers have nosmell.’ The beauty, colour, and 
odour of the fragrant pink blossoms of the cherry tree are also 
mentioned by Sir E. J. Reed as attracting the people of Kioto 
in large numbers to the tea-houses on the banks of the river 
Oigawa, when the trees are in flower in the month of April. 

Captain H. C. St. John, in his very readable notes and 
sketches from the wild coasts of Nipon, tells us of that real 
songster, the lark, which he considers identical with our own 
species, of the delicious scent of the wild roses, the abun- 
dance of fragrant lilies, the overpowering perfume of the 
magnolia, A large jasmine, the flower being two inches and 
a half in diameter, is found in abundance all over the country, 
‘strong in delicious fragrance.’ And while there are abun- 
dance of scentless flowers, such as the camellia, other flowers 
which with us have, little scent, as the primrose, are fragrant 
in Japan. 

The range of Japanese eatables, Miss Bird tells us, is al- 
most unlimited; but she speaks at the same time of the fooél as 
almost tasteless. More than ninety kinds of sea and river fish 
seem to form the main staple of the diet of the people; being 
boiled, broiled, fried, raw, or actually alive when eaten. Whale 
steaks form an article in the menu which we should hardly 
have expected to he called tasteless. Salted and dried salmon 
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is another article of diet—it is not said whether it is ever 
smoked—which we can hardly think of as insipid. Eels are 
served with the national Japanese sauce called shé-ya, which is 

known to us under the name of soy, and is a very general 

element of Japanese cookery. It is made from fermented 

wheat and beans, with the addition of salt and vinegar, with 

a dash of saké, the native rice beer, thrown in. Cuttlefish is 

eaten raw. In Italy this creature affords a not unusual dish 

fried, and the resistance to the teeth given by its elastic substance 

is peculiar and far from unpleasing. Thirteen or fourteen kinds 

of shell-fish are eaten, including clams, cockles, and oysters. 

Rice, millet, and beans seem to take the place of bread. There 

are fourteen kinds of beans, besides peas, buckwheat, maize, 

j potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips, carrots, endive, cucum- 

bers, pumpkins, melons, spinach, leeks, onions, garlic, chilies, 

capsicums, the fruit of the egg plant, yams, and various roots 
and seeds besides. In daikon, a famous national dish, to which 

Miss Bird gives the Linnean name of Raphanus sativus, is a 
large white root pickled in brine, with rice bran, and its smell 
is described as ‘ the worst smell I know of, except that of a 
* skunk.’ 

Mushrooms are abundant. Among fruit the saki, or per- 
simmon, a large golden fruit on a beautiful tree, is said to be 
the finest. Oranges, apples, pears, quinces, plums, peaches, 
chestnuts, raspberries, and grapes, are all said by Miss Bird to 
be sour and flavourless. Pickles are ‘enormously consumed,’ 
but no cooking in which milk and butter are used is practised. 
Sweetmeats and confectionery are produced on all occasions. 
‘ A pot-boil of birds,’ in which quail, woodcock, and pheasant 
are ingredients, is said to be a favourite dish of the common 
people—a much more nutritious article of diet, we should fancy, 
than the ‘ live preparation of Ko-i,’ in which one side of a carp, 
kept alive by sprinkling with water, is cut up into thin threads 
and eaten raw. 

To the above articles of a not niggardly cuisine are added 
soups of various kinds, chiefly bean soup, egg soup, and clear 
soup. The latter is described as consisting of dirty water with 
a pinch of salt. The various combinations of these viands 
)4\; proper among well-to-do people are given on the authority of 
' Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, of the Imperial Naval College, 
Tokio. The great want, from an English point of view, is 
that of meat, of milk, and of bread. 

The saké, or rice beer, a straw-coloured beverage, contains 
from 11 to 17°5 per cent. of aleohol. Another form of spirituous 
liquor, strochiu, is taken cold at odd hours during the hot 
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season. Tea is the usual beverage at meals. It is prepared 
by having water not quite boiling poured over the leaves, 
which are not allowed to remain in the infusion. ‘ Usu-cha, 
‘ which is made of powdered tea, and has the appearance and con- 
‘sistency of pea soup, is in high esteem among people rich 
‘ enough to afford it.’ But after this long list of articles of food 
and drink we are told that there is something about Japanese 
dishes ‘so unpalatable to foreigners that it is only after long 
* experience that any Englishman, otherwise than ruefully, 
‘ swallows Japanese food.’ As to this, however, Sir E. J. 
Reed is by no means in accordance with the lady traveller. He 
speaks with evident satisfaction of the merits of a Fusieda 
luncheon in a very good native inn or hotel at forty or fifty 
miles’ distance from Kioto; of a private banquet at the next 
station, where he found the tea, which was prepared for the 
American market, excellent; and of a State dinner given at 
the house of Admiral Kawamura, which was ‘ served in Euro- 
* pean fashion, but with several pretty accompaniments unknown 
‘at home.’ Among these was one known at least in our nur- 
series, if no longer produced in our dining-rooms—one to which 
the graceful pencil of Caldicott has given a fresh and undying 
charm in a child’s book for the last Christmas holidays— 
‘a pie, out of which there flew, a number of small birds, 
‘ with written sentiments of welcome attached to their legs.’ 
We cannot pretend to strike the balance between these two 
estimates of Japanese fare. We know that English residents 
in Japan make much use of tinned and preserved meats, 
such as are supplied by Crosse & Blackwell. But then it 
must be remembered that meat is generally absent from the 
Japanese diet, even as the tendance of cattle, and the con- 
sequent enrichment of the soil, is absent from their farming. 
Coming back, however, from the cuisine of the well-to-do 
Japanese, as explanatory of the doubt we before raised as to 
the effect of the common diet of the people in degenerating 
their physique, we cite Miss Bird’s opinion that ‘ the diet of the 
‘ poorer classes is meagre and innutritious, revolting in appear- 
* ance and taste, and the quantities of sauces and pickles with 
‘ which they render it palatable are very injurious to the diges- 
‘tive organs.’ It is only fair, however, to add that the suc- 
ceeding sentence, ‘ They even make a kind of curd or jelly from 
‘the water in which rice is boiled,’ betrays such an ignorance 
of the fact that this water contains the most nutritious 
elements of the rice, as is well known in India, that we have 
some hesitation in accepting the fact that these 35,000,000 in- 
habitants of Japan live in a state of semi-starvation. It is evi- 
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dent that to her other accomplishments our lady traveller does 
not add that essentially feminine gift of being a practical 
cook. 

It would appear to be a strange omission, in speaking of 
Japan, to say not a word on the subject of Japanese art. But 
it is impossible to attempt even a cursory view of this subject 
in the space at our command; and we look to an occasion of 
entering more at length into the subject. We can only call 
attention to some of those peculiarities in the art of Japan which 
differ as widely from the main features of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, or Indian art, as if they were the productions of some 
distant planet. The influence of Chinese art, on that of Japan 
is, however, another question. 

First among these peculiarities should be noted the autoch- 
thonous birth, in Japan, of two industries, based on the special 
vegetable wealth of the country, the prosecution of which has 
led to the birth of two special decorative arts. The paper- 
mulberry and three or four other shrubs have supplied to the 
inventive faculties of the Japanese the elements of a substance 
in the manufacture of which the wasp, and some few others of 
the hymenoptera, have been almost his only pioneers. Paper 
made from this vegetable varies from the most delicate texture 
of lace-like or cambric fineness to solid roof-tiles or water- 
proof rain cloaks. More than sixty sorts of paper are distin- 
guished, to each of which ancient custom has allotted its 
appropriate use. Again, the juice of the lacquer-tree (Rhus 
vernicifera) is one of the elements from which are made those 
durable and splendid kinds of varnish, ranging from plain red 
or black to a gold difficult to distinguish from the work of the 
goldsmith, of which the varieties and the modes of introduction 
are innumerable. We are even told of a river bridge covered 
with red lacquer, and the preparation may be made to 
resist the effects of boiling water. In the provision of paper 
and of lacquer, Nature herself has prepared the cradle of arts 
special to these wonderful islands. But the motives of the 
artists at times betray an origin that is not Japanese. A 
mystic symbolism, joined to a great purity of taste in the 
imitation of nature, has been indicated as the leading character 
of Japanese art. The fact that a style of drawing that is so 
admirably characteristic as to be almost deceptive, when 
applied to vegetable subjects, is replaced by what we can only 
call forcible caricature, when the human figure is portrayed, is 
special to Japan, and is thé converse of what we find to be 
the case in Aryan art. While one school of design in Europe 
has aimed at the reproduction of objects as they appear to the 
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eye, and another has rather sought to depict them as they 
actually are, freed from the glamour of aerial perspective, or 
of any artistic harmony, we may say that the Japanese artist 
has rather sought to produce a direct and vivid impression on 
the mind. He throws a spray of wild cherry on a lacquered 
tray with such truth, that you may be tempted to try to raise 
it in order to smell the flower. But he scores firm sharp lines 
on his paper to denote driving rain, or he curls impossible 
tendrils to represent the fury of the sea or the scintillating 
malevolence of his diabolical monsters, which are not so much 
pictures as hieroglyphics. ‘The favourite motives of their 
* sculptures in wood,’ says M. Humbert, ‘are borrowed from 
‘ the lines which the waves of the sea describe when crested 
‘with foam, or from basaltic rocks assaulted by the tide. 
‘ Crows and bats hover on extended wings. The iris, the lotus, 
‘and the nenuphar spread their corollas; the bamboo, the 
* cedar, the palm, the plum tree, the cornel, are either isolated 
‘ or combined with graceful creepers. The builder’s plummet 
* represents the sun descending on the horizon.’ 

Among these motives borrowed from surrounding natural 
forms are to be found ancient relics of a forgotten origin. The 
Tosi-kamé is one of the most ancient monuments of in- 
digenous art. It is an unknown bird of the size of a man. 
On some bronze vases of extreme antiquity are to be found 
sculptures representing the head or the scaled body of the 
crocodile, an animal unknown in Japan. The Foo is a my- 
thological bird common to China and to Japan. The dragon 
and the monkey, two of the signs of the Japanese zodiac, are 
said to have been introduced into the country, together with 
Buddhism, from India. The sketches of the yema, or sacrifi- 
cial horse, a drawing of which, made on white wood, has been 
formally deposited in the tomb of a person of importance, ever 
since the abandonment, in the first century of our era, of the 
ancient custom of sacrificing the warhorse and some of the 
servants of the defunct at his funeral, has a fire and a life 
for which the horses now found in Japan can hardly have been 
thought to supply the type. As examples of the communica- 
tion of an idea to the imagination, in striking vigour, by a few 
broad touches of the pencil, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing to equal the force of some of these drawings of the 
yema. 

The art of the goldsmith and of the jeweller, as we under- 
stand it in Europe, or even as it is developed in India, does 
not exist in Japan. Serpentine, malachite, amethyst, topaz, 
and probably other precious stones are found in the country, 
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but they have not been employed for the personal adornment 
of even the most coquettish women. The lapidaries of Yedo 
limit their work to cutting rock crystal, to which they have 
learned to give facets. The decoration of the arms of the 
nobles was formerly the work most akin to that of the 
European goldsmith. But in dealing with metal the Japanese 
artist has a power that his European rival can neither imitate 
nor comprehend. The combination of sculpture and of colour, 
the production of alloys of every tint, from a bright black to a 
delicate rose colour, are among the secrets of the Japanese 
smith. Besides gold, silver, steel, copper, and bronze, he 
has an alloy known as the metal of Saiva; and the mode in 
which he makes one metallic tint fade into another can only be 
described by supposing that some magician were to fix the 
colours of the spectrum by a process as delicate and as enduring 
as that of the electrotype. From objects of the minutest size 
and greatest delicacy—fit for buttons, for brooches, or for 
almost microscopic observation—the skill of the Japanese 
artist ranges to the production of colossal vases, censers, and 
candelabra, and of ‘ statues and statuettes of saints, and sacred 
‘ animals, such as the stork, the crane, the tortoise, and the 
‘fantastic dog of Corea, holding beneath his paw a hollow 
‘ sphere that turns upon itself.’ The candelabra are especially 
rich and varied in design. Fantastic figures, elegant vege- 
tables, great sea birds, little children playing with flowers, 
carry branches terminated with a point, on which a great taper 
of vegetable wax is stuck, as in some of our old ecclesiastical 
candlesticks. 

With this extraordinary power, both in the graphic and 
the plastic representations of nature, is blended in the Japanese 
a mechanical skill that delights in what we should regard as 
childish surprise. We do not find among them that barbarous 
taste which in China—not to say in England in the time of 
Bacon—led to the production of geometric or of animal 
forms from the ill-used trees of the garden. But then 
the Japanese have a passion for dwarf trees laden with co- 
lossal flowers. Cages for birds and even for butterflies are 
hidden under creepers. Aquariums of all kinds bring fish 
into the family in unexpected modes. Little glass bells are 
suspended in the verandahs, furnished with a long and fine 
needle of metal, hung by a thread of silk, garnished with a 
paper sail, which the least movement of the wind causes to 
strike on the bell and produce a faint /Zolian music. A red 
crab reposes at the bottom of a tall glass vase, from which it 
rises as water is poured into the vessel. Again, the prepara- 
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tion and the contest of kites evince the same disposition for 
what we may call mechanical amusement, which, if we may 
trust Miss Bird, is developed at a very early age, at the ex- 
pense of what we are accustomed to regard as the more natural 
enjoyments of childhood. ‘I have never seen,’ she says, 
‘ what we call child’s play, that general abandonment to mis- 
‘cellaneous impulses which consists in struggling, slapping, 
‘rolling, jumping, kicking, shouting, laughing, and quar- 
‘relling.’ It is consistent with this to find that there is no 
child’s dress in Japan. The children go naked till they are 
three years old, and then they are attired in miniature copies 
of the dress of their elders. The construction of toy water- 
wheels and other mechanical toys is a common amusement of 
the boys, the motive power being supplied by the gutters in 
the streets. The construction of paper carts, which are har- 
nessed by paper traces to beetles, is another of these solemn 
amusements, the insects being guided to draw loads of rice up 
an inclined plane. A stilt race appears to approach rather 
closer to our English ideas of fun. But then comes the 
saving clause that the most striking out-of-door games are 
played at fixed seasons of the year, and were not witnessed by 
the traveller. 

Of the activity with which the education of the young is 
pursued in Japan we learn much, not only directly but indi- 
rectly, from the notes of Miss Bird. Obedience is the foun- 
dation of the Japanese social order, and prompt obedience, 
as well as formal and prescribed courtesy, is instilled into 
the children of both sexes from the earliest age. The use of 
Chinese as a scholastic language, while involving much appa- 
rently unnecessary labour, has probably much the same dis- 
ciplinary value as the attainment of classical learning among 
ourselves. Out of five millions of children within the ages 
common for schooling more than two millions are said to be 
actually at school. Women are learning to teach, more than 
800 female teachers being already engaged. The school fees 
are from one halfpenny to three-halfpence monthly, according 
to the means of the parents, but this does not include books. 
There are thirteen grades of teachers; the informant of the 
author, who was himself in the eighth grade, received a salary 
of 12. per month. 

One remarkable feature in the education of the Japanese 
youth is the habit of dramatising all the usual events of life— 
weddings, receptions, dinner parties, and the like—for the 
amusement of the performers, the children: who thus uncon- 
sciously acquire all the rules of Japanese etiquette at an 
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early age, and know what will be required by good manners on 
every occasion. 

In attempting to form any estimate of the probable future 
of Japan we are at once confronted with that perplexed and 
thorny question which we have recently seen to be exciting 
so much disquiet among the statesmen of Italy. Education 
is carried to a high pitch in Japan. In that part of educa- 
tion which has been so signally neglected in the recent educa- 
tional movement in England, the cultivation of courteous 
manners, the Japanese indeed are very far in advance of our- 
selves. We do not say that they may not overdo it. In 
fact, the extraordinary self-depreciation which accompanies or 
even underlies the courtesy of Japan seems to us to have in 
it something hollow and ignoble. But how far any kind of 
courtesy is to be maintained, if the religious motive and sanc- 
tion vanish, it is hard to guess. Miss Bird does not speak 
with any encouragement as to the attempts that are made to 
introduce Christianity into Japan. The ancient prohibitions 
are now withdrawn. Christianity is quietly tolerated, and 
Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, and Protestants claim 
27,000 converts among them out of the 35,000,000 Japanese. 
Among the population of Niiagata, amounting to 50,000 
souls, the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society and the 
Church Missionary Society are each represented by one mis- 
sionary. The latter has made seven converts in five years. 
The good manners of the Japanese stand in the way of the 
exertions of these isolated foreigners, as any attempt to preach 
in the open air leads to the setting down of the preacher as 
on a level with a monkey player, juggler, and other vagabonds. 
The medical man, indeed, has a talisman which opens to him 
many a door; but while the numbers of patients and of pupils 
are large, we hear less of those of the converts. Dr. Palm, 
whose medical skill is noted and valued over a large area, has 
baptised thirty-one converts, two of whom are medical men. 
The great difficulty encountered is the general indifference of 
the Japanese to all religion. 


‘ The religious faculty,’ says Miss Bird, ‘ appears to be lost out of 
the Japanese nature. It is a complete mistake to suppose that because 
the old faiths are decaying Japan is ripe for the introduction of a new 
one. The Empire has embarked on a career of material progress. 
Everything that tends in that direction is eagerly appropriated and 
assimilated, that which does not is rejected as of no account. I asked 
a highly educated and thoughtful young Japanese, who had just returned 
from a course of some years of scientific study in America, if he had 
ever studied religion, and his answer embodies at least the view of the 
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154 Japan Revolutionised. July, 
educated classes. “No. I had no time for anything that had not a 
practical bearing.”’ (Unbeaten Tracks, vol. i. p. 200.) 


At the same time much interest is taken by the educated 
Japanese in any of those works which they regard as hostile 


to religious teaching. The works of Mr. Darwin and Mr. - 


Herbert Spencer are highly popular in Japan, and the Japanese 
students who are educated by their government in England or 
America return, Miss Bird tells us, and tell their countrymen 
that ‘no one of any intelligence or position now believes in 
‘ Christianity, and that it is an exploded system, only propped 
‘ up by the clergy and the uneducated masses.’ 

We hesitate to accept the judgments which a hasty traveller 
may form on so abstruse a subject as the religious faith of a 
strange people. In most regions of the world we think it is 
possible to trace the survival of certain elements of an earlier 
faith than that which is now accepted as the national religion. 
The degree to which the ancient pagan belief in the genii of 
woods, waters, mountains, trees, and the like, now survives 
among the Italians, is best known to those who have lived 
most among the Italian peasantry. Ancient rites, ancient 
personages, and even ancient images, though re-baptised under 
the name of Romish canonisations, are often essentially and 
undeniably pagan. All over Europe that vast body of super- 
stitions, which, partly studied under the name of folk-lore, 
exert a very tangible influence over the conduct of very large 
numbers of persons, are in truth nothing but survivals of a 
pre-Christian faith. Especially is this seen in the veneration 
paid to the relics or to the memory of the dead—a form of 
faith which is everywhere prevalent in Japan. Question has 
been raised how far Shinto, which, before the introduction of 
Buddhism in the sixth century of our era, was the only religion 
of Japan, was indigenous or was an importation from China. 
Mr. Satoro, whose papers in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
* Asiatic Society’ and other writings are the chief authorities 
cited by recent writers on Japan, regards the Shinto as a very 
simple form of natural religion. The word itself is Chinese. 
The Japanese equivalent is Kami-no-michi, the way of the 
gods. ‘The rites of religion occupy the first place in books 
which contain the rules and ceremonial of the court. 

‘ After the introduction and adoption of Buddhism,’ says Sir E. J. 
Reed, ‘ the national rites became neglected, but the Emperor Jin-to 
Ku, who reigned from 1211 to 1222 a.p., endeavoured to reform the 
court practice, and said, “the rule of the forbidden precinct is, that 
“the worship of the gods comes first, and other matters afterwards.” 
At morning and evening the wise resolve to do honour to the gods 
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is carried out with diligence. Even in the slightest matters the Jingu 
(the temples of Isé¢) and the Naishi Dokoro are not to be placed after 
the Emperor. (Japan, vol. i. p. 43.) 


The following is quoted as a prayer used by the Mikado :— 


*O God, that dwellest in the high plain of heaven, who art divine 
in substance and in intellect, and able to give protection from guilt and 
its penalties, to banish impurity, and to cleanse us from uncleanness— 
hosts of gods, give ear and listen to these our petitions.’ (Japan, vol. i. 


p- 43.) 


Some account of this vanishing faith, as well as of that rival 
Buddhist religion which in its ritual presents so curious a 
parallel to the rites of Roman or of Greek Christianity, will 
be found, compiled from the best accessible sources, in the 
book of Sir E. J. Reed. The most interesting extract in this 
work, which is abridged from a translation made by Captain 
J. M. James, of Tokio, from the Japanese original, is one for 
which we regret not to have space. It is an address given by 
a Buddhist priest, in 1878, on Tengan, or infinite vision. In 
the definition of the different kinds of vision described in the 
Buddhist Sutra, viz., mortal vision, infinite vision, the vision 
of the law, enlightened vision of a benevolent order, and 
divine vision, we might almost think that we were listening to 
the teaching of some of the later doctors of the Talmud. But 
the bold way in which the priest lays down the different 
methods of vision enjoyed by animals is so original that we 
cannot omit to cite it. Mortal vision, we are told, is 


‘of eight kinds: 1. Vision produced by the reflection of borrowed 
light (as of the moon, stars, or artificial light); to this human vision 
belongs. 2. Vision possessing innate power, needing no assistance 
from such borrowed lights: the vision of the cat, dog, rat, cow, and 
horse are of this order. 3. Vision obtained solely through the action 
of the light of the sun, such as that of pigeons, sparrows, and other 
birds, which can see only by day. “Cases have been known,” said 
the priest, “of human beings marked by the like characteristic.” 
4. Vision which dreadsor shunsthe overpowering rays of the sun, such as 
that of owls, bats, &c. 5. Vision such as is possessed by the eagle 
and other birds of prey: “ the eagle, if soaring up aloft, can distinctly 
“ see the hunter as he sets his bait, thinking to entrap him, even though 
“ the hunter be ten miles distant.” 6. Sleepless vision, which is pos- 
sessed by the fish tribes: “the eye of the fish never closes, nor does 
“ it require rest.” 7. Vision of the order which dogs and monkeys 
possess, having the power of seeing fairies, hobgoblins, and elves in 
their true form, so that its possessor cannot in any way be bewitched 
or led astray by such supernatural beings. ‘“ Human beings do not 
‘* possess this faculty of supernatural vision, and consequently are often 
“ bewitched, beguiled, and led astray by foxes and racoon-faced dogs, 
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“ who temporarily put on the form of some object which entrances the 
“ senses of the individual, and causes him to do whatever best pleases 
“ the beguiler.” 8. Periodically changing vision, such as that of the 
cat, which changes at noon and at midnight. “I have now fully ex- 
“ plained to you,” continued the priest, “ the eight different orders of 
“ sight variously possessed by human beings and by the animal tribes 
“ generally, each order differing considerably from the others. It 
“ therefore should neither astonish nor perplex you if I tell you of the 
“ existence of infinite vision.”’ (Japan, vol. i. p. 94.) 


It is not merely to raise a smile that we have given this 
brief note of what is called a Buddhist sermon, in which, how- 
ever, the mythological element is so much more distinctly to 
be traced than the religious element. The intermixture of 
careful observation with pure assumption is such as to throw 
some light on the quaint and marvellous self-contradictions of 
the Japanese character. There is the same resolve apparent 
to begin at the beginning, and exhaustively to survey the pale 
of thought, which is displayed in the manner in which Young 
Japan has carried out the inaugural promise of the present 
Mikado. There is the proof of careful observation of natural 
facts, as in the case of the nictitating membrane of the owl, 
the vertically-cloven pupil of the cat, and the lidless eyes of 
the fish. There is also a further process of observation, as in 
the case of the notice of the vision of the eagle, although this 
may perhaps be somewhat exaggerated. Side by side with 
this we find the assertion of magical powers attributed to 
certain animals, as of a well-known and indisputable fact. 
There is the confusion of the observed fact that certain animals 
see with very little light with the statement that they can see 
by means of light which they themselves emit. There is the 
attribution, as in Aryan folk-lore, of the power of seeing 
forms invisible to man to the dog, and also to the monkey, 
instead of, as in our ghost legends, to the horse. And there is 
the final leap from the physical to the metaphysical, from the 
human to the divine, which characterises all teaching that casts 
loose from the safe moorings of induction. We can partially 
understand, as we thus analyse the process of thought passed 
through by the Buddhist priest, how it is that there exists in 
Japan so much that is of a high order of taste and of intel- 
ligence, side by side with so many survivals of the child or of 
the savage. 
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ne 
es 
ne Art. VI.— The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
x- Christ translated out of the Greek. Being the Version 
of set forth a.D. 1611 compared with the most ancient 
it authorities, and revised a.p. 1881. Oxford and Cambridge 
“4 University Press. 
ite is now rather more than twenty-five years since we 
™ discussed in this Journal the propriety and duty of 
tl. amending the form of the publication of the Authorised Version 
“ of the Holy Scriptures then in use, and of subjecting the 
of version itself to revision by a competent body of scholars and 
w theologians, acting under the authority of the Crown.* Since 
if that period a vast improvement has been made by the publi- 
it cation of the Old and New Testaments in numerous editions 
le which leave nothing to be desired in point of typography. The 
g poetry is distinguished from the prose, and the sense is no 
t longer broken by obtrusive divisions of chapters and verses, 
il useful only for the purpose of reference. But a far greater 
1, work remained to be accomplished. The text of the Scriptures 
if had yet to be cleared from error by the light of modern 
n criticism, and the language of Scripture in our modern tongue 
3 . to be adapted to the vernacular intelligence of the people, 
li without impairing the matchless dignity, solemnity, and beauty 
0 of the elder version. We expressed a hope in 1855 that a 
t. time might come when a company of erudite persons should 
s be appointed under the Royal Head of the Anglican Church 
e to perform this work, and we have now the happiness to see 
e an important portion of it completed. The presentation to 
. Queen Victoria of the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
, prepared by her command, is unquestionably an event of great 
. historical moment and interest in the annals of her Majesty’s 
e reign, of the Church of England, and of the Protestant faith 
" of this nation, and we heartily trust that it will conduce to 
y the spread of piety and sound learning throughout the Eng- 
1 lish-speaking world ; for a work like this is addressed to future 
n ages and to the British race in all parts of the globe. But 
. at the same time we cannot but express our apprehension 
f that in some respects the expectations entertained of this 
work will be disappointed. Nor can we omit to notice that 
the authors of this Version have preserved an ungenerous 
and unbecoming silence as to the labours of their predecessors. 
in this labour. The ‘ Speaker’s Bible’ especially anticipated 
* See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ vol. cii. p, 418, ‘ Paragraph Bibles,’ 
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by several years the formation of these Venerable Companies ; 
and although in that edition the text of the Authorised Ver- 
sion has been retained, there is scarcely any question of verbal 
or theological criticism which is not discussed and elucidated 
in the notes, often with great ability. 

So long a period of time has elapsed since the last revision 
of the New Testament, and so great is its superiority to all the 
preceding translations, that we are exposed to the strong temp- 
tation of attaching to the so-called Authorised Version an 
attribute of finality to which those who were concerned in its 
production laid no claim, and to which, for reasons that we 
purpose to adduce, it cannot justly be regarded as entitled. 
The profound and varied learning of King James’s revisers, 
now universally admitted by all competent scholars, and 
their marvellous command of the English tongue, as displayed 
in those parts of their work in which the Authorised Version 
varies from all its predecessors, as well as their consummate 
skill in the selection and retention of those words and phrases 
which had been adopted in some one or other of the earlier 
versions, justly entitle them to the grateful admiration of the 
English-speaking people of all countries and of all times. It 
would occupy too much of the limited space at our command 
were we to dwell upon a theme on which other and abler writers 
have so frequently and so eloquently expatiated. It must 
suffice us to observe that if, in our comparison of the Authorised 
Version of A.p. 1611 with the Revised Version of a.p. 1881, 
we shall have occasion to point out some of the errors or de- 
ficiencies of the former, the result of our investigation has been 
to enhance in no small degree the high estimate which we had 
previously formed of the merits of a work which, when judged 
by the standard of the age in which it was produced, may 
well be regarded as unsurpassed in the entire range of litera- 
ture, whether sacred or profane. 

The same reason which we have assigned for not dwelling 
on the merits of the Authorised Version of 1611 constrains us 
also to restrict within the narrowest limits our historical 
survey of its numeraus predecessors. However important, both 
in its immediate and in its ultimate results, the version of the 
Holy Scriptures produced in the fourteenth century by 
Wycliffe and Nicholas de Hereford, and revised by Purvey, 
that version, as it is well known, was not derived directly 
from the original sources, but was simply a translation from 
the Latin Vulgate. It was reserved for the illustrious Tyndale, 
the importance of whose work is now felt and acknowledged, 
to confer upon the English Church and nation a boon of the 
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same character as that which Jerome conferred upon the 
Western Church collectively, and, as regards the whole of the 
New Testament and a portion of the Old Testament, to accom- 
plish the one absorbing object of his life—viz., to cause the 
boy that drove the plough to know more of the Scriptures than 
the higher dignitaries of the Roman Church. It was not until 
Tyndale had learned by bitter experience that there was no 
place in England in which this work could be accomplished 
that he resolved to encounter ‘ poverty, exile, bitter absence 
‘from friends, hunger, and thirst, and cold, in the execution 
of his great design. It was at Hamburg, where he first 
found refuge, that he began to print the New Testament; 
and it was at Cologne that he appears to have completed 
the task which he had undertaken. It was at Worms, where 
Luther had a few years previously borne witness before the 
Emperor, that Tyndale prepared two more editions of his 
New Testament ; and it was at Vilvorde, near Brussels, in the 
year 1536, after thirteen years of exile, poverty, and persecu- 
tion, that this illustrious martyr, when fastened to the stake, 
uttered his last prayer for the accomplishment of the work 
to which he had cheerfully devoted his life, ‘ Lord, open the 
‘ King of England’s eyes.’ 
One year previously to the martyrdom of Tyndale, Cover- i 
dale had completed his translation of the Old and New 
Testaments, and there appear to have been two distinct 
issues of the work in the year 1535, and one in the year 1536. 
As regards those portions of the Old Testament which 
Tyndale had completed—viz., the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Jonah, and the entire New Testament, Coverdale availed 
himself freely of Tyndale’s translations, revising them by the 
aid of the Swiss-German version of Zwingli and Leo Judah, 
with constant reference to Luther, Pagninus, and the Vul- 
gate. In the year following, another edition of the English 
Bible, to which the name of Matthew has been given, was 
ready for publication. This Bible was composed of Tyndale’s 
translation of the Pentateuch and of the New Testament, a 
translation of the books from Joshua to 2 Chronicles, which 
Tyndale is believed to have left behind him, and of the 
remaining books of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
from the Bible of Coverdale. Professor Westcott, of whose 
‘ History of the English Bible’ we have availed ourselves, 
directs the special attention of his readers to the fact that 
the New Testament of Matthew’s Bible differs considerably in | 
details from Tyndale’s revised edition of 1534, but is found 
to coincide, except in slight and probably accidental varia- 
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tions, with the last edition which Tyndale published in 1535, 
an edition which, as the title-page affirms, was ‘ diligently 
‘corrected and compared with the Greek.’ 

In the year 1539, the Great Bible appeared. This Bible 
contained the text of Matthew’s Bible as its basis, revised by 
Coverdale with the help of Sebastian Miinster’s Latin version 
of 1534-5. Other editions of this Bible, with Archbishop 
Cranmer’s Prologue, followed in 1540 and 1541. The super- 
vision of two of these editions was entrusted by King 
Henry VIII. to Bishops Tunstall and Heath. The former 
of these prelates had been amongst the fiercest of the 
opponents of Tyndale, and was actively concerned in the 
collection and burning of such copies of the New Testa- 
ment as his agents had been able to procure; and so it was, 
as Professor Westcott remarks, that ‘at last, by a strange 
‘irony, “my lord of London” authorised what was in a 
‘ Jarge part substantially the very work of Tyndale, which he 
‘had before condemned and burnt.’ Many new editions of 
the Bibles previously published appeared in the reign of 


Edward VI., but no new translation or revision was under- - 


taken during that period. Towards the end of the reign of 
Queen Mary, during which no English Bible appeared, the 
work of revision was energetically and successfully carried on 
by the English refugees at Geneva; and in the year 1557 the 
celebrated Genevan Testament appeared, with an Introductory 
Epistle by Calvin. The complete translation of the Bible 
followed in 1560, with a dedication to Queen Elizabeth, 
whose accession to the throne had partially broken up the 
Genevese colony, but did not interfere with the work of 
revision. The Genevan Bible was the work of able and 
accomplished scholars, who were capable of the work of 
translation as well as of revision; and their work is justly 
described by Professor Westcott as ‘the most important 
* revision which the English Bible underwent before the final 
‘ settlement of the received text.’ 

Little need be said about the Bishops’ Bible, which was 
undertaken by Archbishop Parker about 1563-4, and, with 
the aid of several of the bishops and other learned men, was 
completed and published in 1568. A second and revised 
edition of this Bible appeared in 1572. The execution of this 


‘work, as may be inferred from some of the correspondence 


which is still extant, is in some respects unsatisfactory. The 
Hebrew scholarship of the revisers was manifestly unequal 
to the task which they undertook. ‘ The revision of the New 
‘ Testament, however,’ as Professor Westcott has observed, 
‘ will repay careful study.’ 
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The Rhemish Bible, like that of Wycliffe, is professedly 
based upon the Vulgate. The New Testament appeared at 
Rheims in 1582, and the Old Testament at Douay in 1609. 
The importance of this translation in connexion with the his- 
tory of the so-called Authorised Version of the English Bible 
consists chiefly in the facts that it contains a large number of 
.  j}. the Latin words which were adopted by King James’s revisers, 
and that much of the influence of the Vulgate upon their ‘ 
revision of 1611 must be traced to the Rhemish Bible. It is 
deserving of notice that the Rhemish translators made no men- 

' tion of their obligations to the earlier English translations, 
‘ which formed the basis of their own version. 

The general outlines of the history of the revision which 
was undertaken shortly after the accession of King James I. 
are so familiar to English readers that we may dismiss this 
portion of our subject in few words. The Royal Commis- 


J 
; sion under which this revision was undertaken was issued 
¢ in 1604. The revisers were divided into six companies, of 
¢ which two met at Westminster, two at Oxford, and two at 
oO Cambridge. The manner in which the selection of the revisers 
¢ » was made is not known, but it is probable that they were 
‘ nominated by the two Universities and approved by the King. 
‘ Only forty-seven of the fifty-four names to which reference is 
. made by the King in a letter addressed by himto Bishop Bancroft, 
, appear upon the lists of the respective companies. Amongst 
‘ these are found the names of the following well-known scholars, 
viz., Bishops Andrewes and Overall; Savile, Provost of Eton; 
‘ Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
F Saravia, Canon of Canterbury; Lively, Professor of Hebrew 
1 at Cambridge; and Bedwell and Boys, both of whom were 
f distinguished for their Oriental learning. The instructions to t 
the two companies of revisers, which are supposed to have i 
‘ been drawn up by King James himself, were judicious, i 
1 scholarlike, and liberal. Although the Royal Commission 
was issued in 1604, and the work did not appear until 1611, 4, 
: the time actually occupied in its execution appears from the | 
" preface to have been somewhat short of three years, or, as t 
: Dr. Miles Smith somewhat fancifully computes it (in allusion 
1 to the fabulous account of the composition of the Septua- 
4 ‘ gint), ‘ twice seven times seventy-two days and more.’ The 
“ whole of the work was divided into six portions, and dis- 
. tributed amongst the six companies in such a manner that } 
Jl the Westminster Company had the early portion of the 
" Old Testament and the latter half of the New Testament, 
, the Oxford Company the latter portion of the Old Testa- 
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ment and the Four Gospels and Acts, and the Cambridge 
Company the middle portion of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha. When a revision was completed at the differ- 
ent centres, two members were selected from each com- 
pany to superintend the final preparation of the work for 
the press in London. About nine months appear to have 
been occupied in this preparation, and the work itself ap- 
peared from the press of Robert Barker in 1611, in the form 
of a well-printed, but unwieldy, folio volume. It is stated 
upon the title-page that this new translation or revision—for 
the book is said to be ‘ newly translated out of the original 
‘tongues,’ as well as ‘diligently compared with the former 
‘ translations and revised ’—is appointed to be read in churches. 
It is difficult to understand the meaning of these words, inasmuch 
as no evidence has hitherto been adduced in proof that this 
version received any authoritative sanction from Convocation 
or Parliament, or from the Privy Council or the King. Nor 
does the so-called Authorised Version appear to have practi- 
cally superseded the Genevan version for a space of many 
years. ‘Thus we find that Bishop Andrewes, when preaching 
before King James at Whitehall, takes his text for the most 
part from the Genevan Bible many years after the publica- 
tion of that version which had been executed, as we have seen, 
in virtue of a Royal Commission issued by King James, of 
which Bishop Andrewes was himself one of the most distin- 
guished members. We may observe further that, although no 
complete edition of the Bishops’ Bible was printed after the year 
1611, the Genevan Bible continued to be published both in 
London and in Amsterdam; and there can be no doubt that it 
was extensively used, at least in private, for many years after 
the publication of the so-called Authorised Version. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, however, the pre-eminent 
merits of the last revision, embodying, as it did, the results of 
the labours of the best English and Continental scholars during 
the century which preceded its publication, were almost uni- 
versally acknowledged; and from that time the revision of 
1611 has been regarded as the acknowledged standard of faith 
and practice by the English-speaking nations throughout the 
world. 

We may not pause to dwell upon the abortive attempts 
which were made during the Commonwealth for ‘ a new trans- 
‘lation of the Bible out of the original tongues,’ or upon the 
numerous ‘amended’ versions of the whole or parts of the 
Sacred Scriptures which have appeared at various intervals 
during the last two hundred and fifty years, which, for the 
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most part, have failed to secure any extensive circulation or to 
leave behind them any permanent results. Much has un- 
doubtedly been done during that period in the way of prepara- 
tion for the work which has been reserved for our own time. 
As regards the text of the Old Testament, the chief practical 
value of the unwearied labours of Kennicott and De Rossi has 
been to confirm the conclusions at which our ablest scholars 
had already arrived in respect to the general fidelity of the 
commonly received, i.e. the Masoretic text; and this conclusion, 
we are now enabled to state, will be yet further corroborated 
by the publication of the arduous and important work of Dr. 
Ginsburg, embodying the results of labours extending over 
many years, of which the first instalment has already appeared. 
As regards the text of the New Testament, with which we are 
more directly concerned in the present article, the Revisers 
of 1881 are placed in a position altogether different from 
that of their predecessors in the seventeenth century. At the 
time when the Commission of King James I. was issued in 
1604, not only was the science of textual criticism in its infancy, 
if indeed it could be said to have come into existence, but, as 
regards the New Testament, the materials upon which it was to 
work had not as yet been brought to light. The manuscripts 
of the New Testament are, as it is well known, divided into 
two classes, the Uncial manuscripts, i.e. those which are 
written in Greek capitals, and the Cursives, which are written 
in small characters, corresponding more nearly with the mode 
of writing now commonly adopted. The line of demarcation 
between these two classes of manuscripts may be assigned, 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy, to the tenth century. 
The number of uncial manuscripts hitherto discovered, to 
which a date anterior to the tenth century may be assigned, is 
under 150, and that of cursive manuscripts, dating from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century, is under 1,500. It will be 
found upon examination, as Bishop Ellicott has pointed out, 
that the English revision of s.p. 1611 was based upon the 
text of Beza’s Greek Testament of 1582, and upon that of 
Stephens’s Greek Testament of 1550, which differ so little from 
each other that they may be regarded for all practical pur- 
poses as one and the same edition. Now it appears that both 
of these editors had a certain amount of critical materials at 
their disposal, but that neither made much use of them. Beza 
possessed the celebrated manuscript which bears his name, 
the Codex Bez, containing the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and also the Claromontane Manuscript contain- 
ing the Epistles. Stephens, in his first edition, made use of 
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certain MSS. which were found in the Royal Library at Paris, 
and he published in his third edition a list of some 2,200 various 
readings from different MSS., one of which was the Codex 
Beze. Notwithstanding, however, the fact that these materials 
were not only within his reach, but had been partially employed 
by him, he nevertheless, in his third edition, made but little 
use of them, and adopted for the most part the fourth edition 
of the text of Erasmus, which was published in the year 1516. 
This edition was brought out by Erasmus in great haste with 
the view of anticipating, as it did, the publication of the 
Complutensian New Testament of Cardinal Ximenes. The 
consequence of this precipitancy was that although there was 
one, amongst the MSS. that Erasmus used which is of the 
highest critical value, and although he might even have 
obtained through his friend Paulus Bombasius a transcript, 
or at least a collation, of the Vatican Manuscript itself, he 
made but little use of either. He rejected, we are told, the 
readings of the former because they were so different from the 
other MSS. which he consulted; and, as regards the latter, 
he appears to have contented himself with referring to it in 
regard of the ‘ three witnesses’ of 1 John v. 7, and obtain- 
ing a transcript of a portion of the same chapter. It appears 
further that the single MS. of the Apocalypse which Erasmus 
used was so défective that he was constrained to produce 
a text by retranslation of the Vulgate into his own Greek. 
Some corrections were introduced into the fourth edition of 
this work, which is virtually that upon which the Autho- 
rised Version of 1611 is founded. Notwithstanding these 
corrections it has been alleged, and apparently upon good 
authority, that there are words in the two editions of the 
Greek Testament from which the English version of 1611 
was made, having no manuscript authority whatever: these 
were inserted as the Greek equivalents of a Latin version, 
certainly no accurate representation of the original Greek, of 
which Erasmus possessed only a corrupt text. We cannot 
undertake even a cursory description of the materials for the 
formation of a critical text of the New Testament which are 
now available, and we must content ourselves with referring 
those of our readers who desire to form a just estimate of their 
extent and value to Bishop Ellicott’s valuable work on the 
revision of the English New Testament. It must suffice us to 
observe that of the two oldest MSS., the Vatican and the 
Sinaitic, both of which are assigned by the most competent 
judges to the fourth century, the former contains nearly the 
whole, and the latter the whole, of the New Testament; and 
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that in addition to the numerous MSS., both uncial and cur- 
sive, of later dates, we have three MSS. of nearly as early a 
date as the two already named, viz., the nearly complete Alex- 
andrian MS. which was presented to King Charles I. by 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria; the fragmentary rescript 
which bears the name Codex Ephremi (the original writing 
having been in great measure erased to allow of a work of 
Ephrem the Syrian being written upon the same parchment), 
both probably of the fifth century; and for the Gospels and 
Acts the valuable Codex Bez, which is assigned to about the 
middle of the sixth century. For St. Paul’s Epistles we have, 
in addition to the Vatican, Sinaitic, and Alexandrian MSS., 
not only the Codex Ephremi, but also the very important 
Claromontane and Augiensian MSS.; for the Catholic Epistles 
the four oldest MSS. ; and for the Apocalypse, in addition to 
the Sinaitic MS. and the Codex Ephremi, a valuable MS. of 
the eighth century which is now in the Vatican library. 

But it is not only in regard to the possession of the 
materials on which a trustworthy text may be based that the 
Revisers of 1881 occupy a position widely different from that 
of their predecessors in 1611. The collation of ancient MSS., 
dispersed amongst the various public libraries of Europe, is a 
work involving no inconsiderable amount of time and labour, 
even on the part of those who have acquired by long 
practice the art of deciphering those MSS. with compara- 
tive facility. And hence it is a boon of inestimable value to the 
Biblical student of the present day, that instead of being con- 
strained to undertake this expenditure of time and labour 
himself or to trust to the results of collations made at his 
request by others who may not be equally competent for the 
task, he has the results of such collations, as regards eight of 
the most important MSS., in so accessible a form that he is 
able, as Bishop Ellicott observes, ‘ to read and study the text of 
‘each in its sequence and connexion, and so to form a more 
‘trustworthy judgment of the peculiar character of the indivi- 
‘dual document.’ In addition, moreover, to the facilities thus 
afforded of examining the principal uncial manuscripts, the 
Biblical scholar of the present time is enabled, in virtue of the 
labours not only of Dr. Tischendorf and other continental critics, 
but of Dr. Tregelles, Mr. Scrivener, and other English scholars, 
to arrive at a much more accurate knowledge of all the lead- 
ing cursive manuscripts, and to assign to them their proper 
degree of importance in the determination of the text. 

In like manner as regards the ancient versions of Holy 
Scripture, although much remains to be done in this depart- 
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ment of sacred literature, very great advance has been made 
within the present century. Much also has been done by 
individual editors of the whole or parts of the New Testament 
in regard to questions of textual criticism, as well as in regard 
to the exegesis of particular passages involving points of 
peculiar difficulty. The quotations which are found both in 
the Greek and Latin fathers have also been examined with a 
degree of care and accuracy which was unknown until the 
present time; whilst as regards the important aids which are 
furnished to the Biblical student by lexicons, concordances, 
and grammars, it may suffice to observe that almost the 
whole of those which are now in the hands of scholars, and 
which are held in the highest estimation by them, are the pro- 
ductions of the present century, and, for the most part, of the 
last twenty years. 

Under such circumstances it can be no matter of surprise 
that an increasing anxiety was felt on the part of Biblical 
scholars to take advantage of the opportunities thus afforded 
for correcting the errors, whether textual or grammatical, of 
the Authorised Version, and to present it to English readers 
in a form in which it more closely approximates to the 
Hebrew and Greek original. The first practical step in the 
work of revision which has led to the production of the volume 
now before us, was the publication in March, 1857, of a 
Revision of the Gospel of St. John by ‘ Five Clergymen ’— 
viz., the present Bishops of Gloucester and Salisbury, Dr. 
Alford, the late Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Barrow, and Mr. 
Humphrey—a work which was followed at no great intervals 
of time by a revised edition of the Epistles to the Romans, 
the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Ephesians, the Philippians, 
and the Colossians. It is not unworthy of remark that the 
‘Five Clergymen,’ afterwards reduced to four, were accus- 
tomed to meet regularly at the Vicarage of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, where the Revisers of 1881, according to the 
‘Guardian’ of November 17, 1880, took their farewell dinner 
after the termination of their larger and more arduous under- 
taking. But no steps of importance were taken for nine 
years towards the promotion of the object which was contem- 
plated by the ‘ Five Clergymen,’ and it was not until the year 
1869 that a complete revision of the whole of the New 
Testament was put forth by one of their number, in which 
the fruit of the joint labours of his associates was embodied 
with slight alterations.* 





* The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after 
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In the preface to this volume the late Dean Alford ex- 
presses his conviction of the impossibility that one man’s work 
should ever fulfil the requisites for an accepted version of the 
Holy Scriptures, and he states that the objects proposed in 
its publication were mainly these, viz. (1) ‘to keep open the 
‘ great question of an authoritative revision ;’ (2) ‘to show the 
‘absolute necessity of such a measure sooner or later;’ and 
‘(3) to disabuse men’s minds of the fallacies by which the 
‘ Authorised Version is commonly defended.’ After exposing 
in few words the ignorance and unfairness which are often dis- 
played in the objections which are urged against attempts to 
revise the received English version of Holy Scripture, the 
writer concludes his preface in these words :— 


‘The Reviser has only to express his wish and prayer that this work 
may as soon as possible be rendered useless by the more matured and 
multifarious labour of a Royal Commission. Such a Commission he 
believes the various sections of the Church in this realm fully able to 
furnish with members; and he doubts not that its issue would be a 
new authorised version, founded upon the old, but everywhere, by its 
own weight of excellence, superseding it.’ 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol sympathised with the 
views thus expressed, not only in regard to the necessity and 
importance of a new revision of the Bible, but also in regard 
to the composition of the body by which so important a 
work should be undertaken, and the authority under which 
they were to act. After many conferences upon the subject 
with Dean Alford, Bishop Ellicott communicated his views to 
the late Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Wilberforce, who, in his 
turn, conferred with Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister. 
Finding from Mr. Gladstone that there were great, if not in- 
superable, difficulties, in his judgment, attending the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, Bishop Wilberforce resolved to 
bring the subject before the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, a body to which it had on former occasions been 
submitted, but without meeting with any general accept- 
ance. Accordingly, on February 10, 1870, the Bishop of 
Winchester proposed a resolution, which was seconded by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, to the effect that a 


the Authorised Version, newly compared with the original Greek and 
revised by Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 1869. It 
deserves to be noticed that the Paragraph Bibles published by the 
Religious Tract Society, at the instigation of the late Mr. Joseph 
Gurney, contain many valuable suggestions and improvements of the 
text. 
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joint Committee of both Houses of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury should be appointed, with power to confer with any 
Committee that may be appointed by the Convocation 
of the Northern Province, ‘to report upon the desirable- 
‘ness of a revision of the Authorised Version of the New 
‘Testament.’ The Bishop of Llandaff suggested that the 
inquiry should not be confined to the desirableness of an 
improved version of the New Testament, but that the inquiry 
should be extended to the Old Testament, and moved as an 
amendment the insertion of the words ‘Old and,’ which 
amendment was seconded by the Bishop of St. David’s ( Thirl- 
wall), and the resolution of the Bishop of Winchester, as thus 
amended, was put and agreed to in the following terms : ‘ That 
‘a Committee of both Houses be appointed, with power to 
‘confer with any Committee that may be appointed by the 
‘ Convocation of the Northern Province, to report upon the 
‘ desirableness of a revision of the Authorised Version of the 
‘Old and New Testaments. whether by marginal notes or 
‘ otherwise, in all those passages where plain and clear errors, 
‘ whether in the Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by 
‘ the translators, or in the translations made from the same, 
‘ shall be found to exist.’* On the following day the resolu- 
tion of the Upper House of Convocation was communicated to 
the Lower House, coupled with the request ‘ that the Convo- 
‘ cations of Armagh and Dublin, as well as the Convocation 
‘of York, might be communicated with on this important 
‘inquiry.’ The assent of the Northern House of Convoca- 
tion was not formally asked, and some difference of opinion 
was expressed at York on the subject; but in the meantime 
the Joint Committee appointed by the two Houses of the 
Convocation of Canterbury had, after careful deliberation, 
arrived at the conclusions which are expressed as follows in 
the report which was read to the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion on May 5, 1870 :— 


(1) ‘That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorised Version 
of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken. 

(2) That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both marginal 
renderings and such emendations as it may be found necessary to insert 
in the text of the Authorised Version. 

(3) That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate any new 
translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the language, except 
where in the judgment of the most competent scholars such change is 
necessary. 





* See Chronicle of Convocation, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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(4) That in such necessary changes the style of the language em- 
ployed in the existing version be closely followed. 

(5) That it is desirakle that Convocation should nominate a body 
of its own members to undertake the work of revision, who shall be at 
liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to 
whatever nation or religious body they may belong.’ 


In accordance with the last of these resolutions, the two 
Houses of Convocation appointed a Committee, consisting 
of eight members from each House, who proceeded without 
delay to invite scholars belonging to different religious bodies 
to join one or other of the two Companies into which they 
divided themselvyes—the one for the revision of the Old 
Testament, and the other for the revision of the New 
Testament—and having first drawn up some rules for the 
guidance of both Companies, they addressed themselves, in the 
month of June, 1870, to the important task which they had 
taken in hand, the Old Testament Company beginning their 
work with the revision of the Pentateuch, and the New Tes- 
tament Company with that of the Synoptical Gospels. 

It appears from a speech delivered by the Dean of West- 
minster in the Lower House of Convocation on February 16, 
1871, that, in accordance with a resolution which had been 
adopted on July 7 in the preceding year, an invitation was 
addressed by the Bishop cf Winchester and by the Dean of 
Westminster both to the Episcopalian and non-Episcopalian 
scholars of the United States to co-operate with the Eng- 
lish Companies in the work of revision, The object pro- 
posed in this co-operation was not only to obtain for the 
respective Companies, in accordance with the fifth of the 
original resolutions, the aid of many competent scholars on 
the other side of the Atlantic, but also to secure, if possible, 
for the forthcoming revision, the same general reception in 
America which it was hoped that the co-operation of scholars 
belonging to the various religious bodies in England would 
ensure for it in this country. The invitation thus addressed 
to American scholars was promptly and cordially accepted, 
and the American Committee, divided, as in England, into 
two Companies, was duly organised in the course of the year 
1871, and began active work in October, 1872. 

The mode of operation adopted in regard both to the Eng- 
lish and the American Companies may be briefly described as 
follows :—At the first revision of each book, after each verse 
has been read in Hebrew or Greek, and in English according 

to the Authorised Version, the suggestions of any absent 
members have been read by the respective secretaries, and 
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any proposal made either by absent or present members, if 
seconded by a member present, has become a substantive 
proposition, to which any member has been at liberty to speak, 
either for or against its adoption. If approved by a simple 
majority of members, the vote of the absent member who 
proposed any emendation being taken into account, such 
emendation has been adopted at the first revision, subject, 
however, to being challenged on the second revision, on 
which occasion, unless approved by two-thirds of the members 
present, as provided by the fifth of the rules already quoted, 
it has fallen to the ground, and the Authorised Version, 
unless any other emendation has secured the same majority, 
has been restored. In this manner the whole of the New 
Testament has been not only twice, as originally proposed, 
but, for the greater part, thrice revised.* 

In regard to the co-operation of the American Companies, 
the course adopted has been to transmit copies from time to 
time of the several books, as revised by the English Com- 
panies. The American Companies have carefully examined 
these copies, and transmitted to the English Companies such 
suggestions upon them as have been adopted by a majority of 
the members. These suggestions have been considered by 
the English Companies, and many of them adopted. A table 
has been drawn up of the comparatively unimportant readings 
and renderings of the American Companies, which is inserted 
at the end of the volume. 

We wish we could say that the high hopes and expectations 
with which this important work has been undertaken and 
carried on are justified by the result ; but, as we shall presently 
have occasion to show, there are grave reasons to believe that 
the Revised Version will not command the undivided reve- 
rence of the world, and will certainly not replace the immortai 
language of the English Bible. As the character of the Eng- 
lish Version must be affected by the readings adopted in the 
Greek text by the Revisers, it is necessary to call attention to 
some salient points in connexion with it. This task is ren- 
dered easier by the publication, in a continuous text, of the 
readings adopted by the revisers, of which an accurate list 





* It may seem almost superfluous to state that all the members of 
the two Companies, whether they are members of the Committee 
appointed by Convocation or not, have an equal vote on every question 
which arises for discussion in connexion with the work of revision. At 
the conclusion of the work it rests with the members of the Committee 
appointed by Convocation to present the results to the body by whick 
they were appointed. 
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has been furnished to the Delegates and Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Presses.* We are able to see, therefore, what changes 
are simply matters of translation, and what result from more 
correct readings than the Tezxtus Receptus supplies. We note 
that the passage of ‘ the three heavenly witnesses’ (1 John v. 
7) has been expunged, and that without note or comment, so 
unanimous are all critics in pronouncing it spurious. Peace 
also reigns on another battle-field of textual criticism, and 
‘ without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness; He 
‘ who was manifested in the flesh’ (1 Tim. iii. 16), embodies 
the universally acknowledged reading. Faithfulness to their 
critical canons has compelled the Revisers to omit the doxology 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and to accept the shortened recension in 
St. Luke, though the doxology is found in the four Syriac 
Versions, the Thebaic, Gothic, and Armenian, and in Chryso- 
stom. The pericope of the woman taken in adultery (John 
vii. 53—viii. 11) is inserted in the text, but enclosed in square 
brackets, and the conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel (Mark xvi. 
9-20), while admitted to the same place, has attention called 
to the difficulties attending its reception. Some verses are 
removed from the text, and amongst them those containing 
the descent of the angel into the pool (John v. 3, 4); the pro- 
phecy of the parting of the garments of our Lord (Matt. 
xxvil. 35) at the time of the Crucifixion ; the notification by 
St. Mark (Mark xv. 28) of the fulfilment of prophecy; the 
rebuke to the disciples (Luke ix. 55) when they desired 
to bring fire on the Samaritan village; the statement to the 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii. 37) of the necessity of faith be- 
fore baptism; and the liberty of Christians (Rom. xiv. 6) not 
to observe certain days. On the other hand, one verse 
(1 John ii. 23), which has been printed in italics, is now 





* H KAINH AIA@HKH, The Greek Testament with the Readings 
adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised Version. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1881. 

‘The New Testament by John Brown McClellan’ furnishes a 
vigorous defence of the Yextus Receptus as a whole, and contains a 
valuable compendium of objections to the current opinions on textual 
criticism. While these sheets have been passing through the press 
Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort have published the first volume of their 
‘New Testament in the original Greek.’ It has long been anticipated 
by English scholars; and if the second volume fulfils the promise of 
the appendix in the first volume, it will furnish a unique treatise on 
textual criticism. As might be expected, these scholars differ in their 
text, in many places, from that adopted by the revisers; but these 
last are more cautious and conservative in their decisions. 
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rescued from the imputation cast upon it. The adoption of 
the reading, ‘ in whom we have redemption’ (Col. i. 4), omit- 
ting dva tov aiatos avrov, and ‘our only Master and Lord, 
‘ Jesus Christ’ (Jude 4), tov povov Seamorny, proves the 
honesty of the revisers, and gives greater weight to their 
opinion when they read, ‘ sanctify in your hearts Christ, as 
‘Lord’ (1 Pet. ili. 15), Kupuov 88 tov Xpicrov, instead of 
@cov; and the unusual collocation (in Acts xx. 28) of ‘ the 
‘Church of God which he purchased with his own blood.’ 
The freedom from theological bias is further shown in their re- 
jection (in John i. 18) of ‘the only begotten God ’ (uovoyevns 
@<és), of which some of their number are known advocates, 
and for which the evidence is exceedingly strong. Some of 
the readings when combined with a spirited translation impart 
picturesqueness to the narrative, as when Mark ix. 23 is 
rendered ‘ If thou canst’! ; ‘ there arose therefore a questioning 
‘on the part of John’s disciple with a Jew’ (John iii. 25); 
‘ What is this ? a new teaching!’ (Mark i. 27); ‘ But should 
‘we say, From men—they feared the people’ (Mark xi. 32) ; 
‘When he heard him he was much perplexed’ (77dpev) (Mark 
vii. 20); and ‘ I will make three tabernacles ’ (zroujow), in per- 
fect accordance with Peter’s impetuosity. English readers 
will resent the new rendering (1 Cor. xv. 55),‘O death, 
‘ where is thy victory ? O death, where is thy sting ;’ but the 
loss of the familiar words is inevitable, if a correct text is to 
be the basis of a faithful translation. We regret that the 
majority of the revisers determined to accept the reading év 
avOperos evdoxias (Luke ii. 14), which is opposed to a very 
respectable weight of critical opinion, and still more that they 
adopted the unrhythmical periphrasis, ‘among men in whom 
‘he is well pleased,’ in place of the consecrated expression 
‘ good-will to men.’ 

We must now pass to the English Version, and that we may 
judge the work fairly we turn to the preface where we learn 
the exact aim of the revisers. A faint odour of pedantry hangs 
over this too elaborate document, there are ominous references 
to the niceties of Greek grammar, and much stress is laid upon 
the insertion and omission of the article. We are warned, and 
not altogether unjustly, to suspend our judgment concerning 
many of the alterations that have been made ‘for a convergence 
‘ of reasons which, when explained, would at once be accepted ; 
‘but until so explained might never be surmised even by intel- 
‘ligent readers.’ The fear excited by such a sentence is, 
however, allayed by the panegyric pronounced on ‘ this great 
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‘ Version’ by the revisers, who say, ‘ the longer we have been 
‘ engaged upon it, the more we have learned to admire its sim- 
‘ plicity, its dignity, its power, its happy turns of expression, 
‘ its general accuracy, the music of its cadences, and the feli- 
‘ cities of its rhythm.’ But we cannot read a chapter of the 
Gospels without perceiving the diametrically opposite princi- 
ples which govern the procedure of the revisers of 1611 and of 
1881. The former coveted earnestly, as the best gifts of trans- 
lators, forcible English. They determined to make their ver- 
sion flexible and rhythmical ; they cared but little for precision 
and minute accuracy ; and literal reproduction of their origi- 
nal they utterly ignored, even to the verge of the limits pre- 
scribed to faithful rendering from one language to another. 
Our revisers strive, with undoubted learning and almost incre- 
dible industry, to reproduce the very order and turn of the 
words, the literal force of each tense and mood, and the ren- 
dering of each Greek term by the same English equivalent as 
far as practicable. They have obtained their ends, but at too 
great a price. In the Gospels, especially, they had to deal 
with what was, at first, a preacher’s narrative, often repeated 
and brought into its general form by the exigencies of public 
audiences. It was further, in its substance, the record of men 
who thought as Hebrews even when they wrote as Hel- 
lenists, and therefore it presented peculiar difficulties to those 
who would make it the heritage of English people, and main- 
tain as far as possible the familiar words of the former ver- 
sion. Our revisers have subjected their original to the most 
exhaustive grammatical analysis, every chapter testifies to the 
fear of Winer that was before their eyes, and their familiarity 
with the intricacies of modern verbal criticism. But the 
reader who was conversant with the old version—and what 
Englishman, cultured or untaught, was not so conversant ?—is 
surprised and irritated by the inversion of familiar phrases, by 
a multitude of minute alterations, and by the occurrence of 
cumbrous periphrases. Every phase of New Testament scho- 
larship was represented in the New Testament Company, but 
the niceties of idiomatic English appear to have found no 
champion, and no voice was raised to warn these eminent scho- 
lars of the dangers that threatened their work from over- 
refinement. It is true that this unhappy flaw cannot destroy 
the labour of a decade, but it mars the symmetry and cripples 
the efficiency of this version to a serious degree. The follow- 
ing list of inversions and unnecessary changes occurring in the 
first chapter of St. John’s Gospel will illustrate our meaning. 
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New Version. 

When the Jews sent unto him 
from Jerusalem priests and Levites 
to ask him. 

Isaiah the prophet. 

In the midst of you standeth one 
whom ye know not, the latchet 
of whose shoe I am unworthy to 
unloose. 

I have beheldthe Spirit descend- 
ing as a dove out of heaven. 

He findeth first. 

There came a man sent from 
God (éyévero avOpwroc areorad- 
pévoc). 

On the morrow (passim). 

The same is he that (cf. ‘Our 
Father which ’). 

And he looked upon Jesus ashe 
walked and saith. 

And they abode. 

He brought him unto Jesus. 

Now Philip was from Bethsaida 
of the city of Andrew. 





July; 


Authorised Version. 

When the Jews sent priests and 
Levites from Jerusalem to -ask 
him. 

The prophet Esaias. 

There standeth one among you 
whom ye know not... whose 
shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose, 

I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove. 

He first findeth. 

There was a man sent from 
God. 


The next day. 
The same is he which. 


And looking upon Jesus as he 
walked, he saith. 

And abode. 

He brought him to Jesus. 

Now Philip was of Bethsaida, 
the city of Andrew.* 


There is scarcely a page in the Gospels in which we are not 


confronted with a similar amount of alterations, all perfectly 
legitimate in a new version, and some, in a slight degree, im- 
provements ; but the total gain is almost inappreciable. These 
apparently needless changes lend colour to the criticism that 
the revisers have poured the new wine of grammatical subtlety 
into old bottles, and, to adopt the new version, ‘ the skins 
‘ burst, the wine is spilled, and the skins perish.’ 

If we put the parable of the Sower in the two versions side 
by side, we find many similar changes. 

New Version. 
On that day went Jesus out of 


Authorised Version. 
The same day went Jesus out 





the house, and sat by the sea side. 
And there were gathered unto 
him great multitudes, so that he 
entered into a boat, and sat; and 
all the multitude stood on the 
beach. And he spake to them 
many things in parables, saying, 


of the house, and sat by the sea 
side. 

And great multitudes were 
gathered together unto him, so 
that he went into a ship, and sat; 
and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. 











* The English reader will find great assistance in his comparison of 
the two versions from the Variorum Bible, published by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, which gives the variations of renderings suggested by the 
best scholars, and variations of readings. 
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New Version. 
Behold, the sower went forth to 
sow;,,and as he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the birds 
came and devoured them: and 
others fell upon the rocky places, 


where they had not much earth: , 


and straightway they sprang up, 
because they had no deepness of 
earth: and when the sun was 
risen, they were scorched: and 
because they had no root, they 
withered away. And others fell 
upon the thorns; and the thorns 
grew up, and choked them: and 
others fell upon the good ground, 
and yielded fruit, some a hundred- 
fold, some sixty, some thirty. He 
that hath ears, let him hear.— 
Matt. xiii. 1-9. 
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Authorised Version, 

And he spake many things unto 
them. in parables, saying, Behold, 
a sower went forth to sow; 

And when he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the fowls 
came and devoured them up: 

Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth : 
and forthwith they sprung up, be- 
cause they had no deepness of 
earth : 

And when the sun was up, they 
were scorched ; and because. they 
had no root, they withered away. 

And some fell among thorns; 
and thé thorns sprung up, and 
choked them : 

But other fellinto good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some an 





hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. 

Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 


Granting that the difference between ‘that day’ and)‘ the 
‘same day’ was essential, and that ‘ great multitudes were 
‘ gathered to him’ required to be altered into ‘there were 
‘ gathered unto him great multitudes ;’ that ‘ as he sowed’ and 
‘ when he sowed’ were very dissimilar ; and ‘devoured up’ 
was too archaic for a version that retains ‘ whiles,’ ‘ but and 
‘ if,” and ‘ bewrayeth,’ it still seems a question whether it was 
worth while to alter the translation of avate/Xavros, to reduce 
its English equivalents from four to three, and to render 
avéBnoav by ‘ grew up,’ reducing its equivalents by one, but 
balancing this by ‘ sprang up’ for 28rdornce (v. 26) and for 
éEavéreine (v. 8), using the same English for two Greek words, 
which is one of the alleged faults of the Authorised Version. 
In the explanation of the parable one substantial alteration is 
made (v. 19)—‘ This is he that was sown by the way side; ’ 
uniform translation is secured for ev@éws, and the substitution 
of ‘ yielded fruit’ for ‘ brought forth’ fruit allows the dis- 
tinction between 2d/S0v xaprov (v. 8) and xaprov zroince 
(v. 26), and in Rey. xxii. 2, between the slightly divergent 
Towbv KapTrovs—atrobidouv Tov KapTov. We may put into 
the same scale the substitution of ‘rocky’ for ‘ stony,’ ‘ the 
‘ sower’ for ‘a sower,’ and all the rest is very trifling; for it 
is a minor matter whether the wicked one ‘snatcheth’ or 
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‘ catcheth away’ that which ‘ was sown’ or ‘hath been sown,’ 
whether it ‘dureth’ or ‘endureth’ for a while, or whether 
it is choked by ‘the care of the world’ or ‘of this world.’ 
Amongst needless changes is the substitution of ‘beach’ for 
‘ shore’ as the translation of aiyados; for ‘beach’ in modern 
English generally connotes a tide-washed coast, which, though 
it answers to one explanation of the etymology of the Greek, 
imports a false idea when applied to the lake of Galilee. The 
only other word translated ‘shore’ is xyetdos (literally, lip), 
which in its secondary sense only occurs once (Heb. xi. 12), 
where it might have retained the translation of the Authorised 
Version. In Luke ii. 43 is another change which strikes us 
as worse than unnecessary: ‘The boy Jesus tarried behind 
‘in Jerusalem.’ It is true that the Evangelist has up to this 
point used zrad/ov to designate the infant Saviour; but in the 
verses describing the tarrying behind in Jerusalem, he uses 
mais. Still the marking of this subtle difference is dearly 
purchased by the employment of ‘ boy.’ In the Authorised 
Version the translators, recognising the flexibility of the word, 
render it by ‘ child, ‘ men servants,’ ‘servant,’ and, with the 
feminine article, ‘ maid’ and ‘ maiden ;’ the present revisers de- 
part from their rule of uniform rendering, but, straining out the 
gnat of ‘ maid,’ they add to the ‘ studied variety’ of their pre- 
decessors ‘ boy’ and ‘lad’ (Acts xx. 12); thus employing six 
equivalents for zrais, and translating wavddpuov by the same 
word as they use for waits. These alterations are made in 
face of the statement in the preface :—‘ If the meaning was 
‘ fairly expressed by the word or phrase that was before us in 
‘the Authorised Version, we made no change, even where 
‘ rigid adherence to the rule of translating, as far as possible, 
‘ the same Greek word by the same English word might have 
* prescribed some alteration.’ 

We have noted the following verbal alterations which strike 
us as unhappy in the Epistles:—‘ Are we in worse case than 
‘ they’ (apoeyopueOa) (Rom. iii. 9); ‘I glorify my ministry’ 
(Rom. xi. 13), ‘in diligence not slothful’ (77 o7rovd4) (Rom. xii. 
11), translated in New Version ‘haste’ in Gospels, ‘ care’ 
and ‘earnest care’ in Corinthians, and ‘diligence’ generally ; 
‘the surge’ (xAvdwy, translated ‘ raging of’ in Luke viii. 24) 
‘ of the sea’ (James i. 6); ‘ every good gift and every perfect 
‘ boon is from above, coming down from the Father of lights 
‘ with whom can be no variation neither shadow that is cast by 
‘ turning ’ (James i. 17); ‘being not a hearer that forgetteth but 
‘ a doerthat worketh’ (James i. 25); ‘ Behold how much wood is 
‘ kindled by how much fire’ (James iii. 5); ‘ spiritual milk 
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‘which is without guile’ (1 Pet. ii, 2). In the Apocalypse 
(Rev. xvi. passim), ‘ bowl’ takes the place of ‘ vial ;’ and we 
read, ‘Go ye, and pour out the seven bowls of the wrath 
‘of God into the earth ... and the second poured out 
‘his bowl into the sea,’ and so ad nauseam, till we find the 
seventh angel pouring out ‘his bowl upon the air.’ But the 
most unfortunate alteration of all is in James iii. 3. The Au- 
thorised Version reads, ‘Behold, we put bits in the horses’ 
‘ mouths, that they may obey us.’ In an unexpected manner 
the passion for uniformity overpowered the revisers, and find- 
ing xaAwos translated ‘ bridle’ in Rev. xiv. 20, they furnished 
us with the extraordinary statement : ‘ If (ei 52, not ido) we 
‘ put the horses’ bridles into their mouths, that they may obey 
‘us, we turn about their whole body also.’ To put a bridle 
into a horse’s mouth would be an unusual operation, and its 
results upon the horse are not easily calculable. We are quite 
aware of the authorised translation of 2 Kings xix. 28, ‘1 
‘ will put my bridle in thy lips ;’ but this metaphorical use of 
‘ bridle’ is no excuse for the gratuitous alteration in the trans- 
lation of yadwds. We speak metaphorically of bridling 
our tongue (yaduvaywyéw), because the verb ‘ to bit’ is confined 
to the colloquialism of the stable, or to treatises on horse- 
manship. We adduce this as an instance of the attention paid 
to minutiz, and with disastrous results, in the New Version. 
We may here notice one or two minute points in which the 
conduct of the revisers has perplexed us. They have retained 
the obsolete ‘unto,’ and established a difference between it 
and ‘ to.” We are at a loss to understand by what autho- 
rity this subtle distinction is made, and why it is so essential 
that the words of the Authorised Version must be changed to 
effect it. At first it seemed as though it were intended to 
keep ‘unto’ for mpds, and ‘to’ for some other preposition ; 
but seeing that we were still allowed to read ‘to Herod’ 
(Matt. ii. 12), and in many other places, and that Matt. xxi. 
1, we read, ‘ And when they drew nigh unto («s) Jerusalem, 
‘and were come unto (eis, A.V. to) Bethphage, unto (es) the 
‘mount of Olives,’ and that in Mark xi, 1, ‘at the mount of 
‘ Olives,’ pos Td dpos trav édardr, is still permissible, we 
are unable to see why an archaic form was retained and even 
inserted. In a similar direction is the inconsistency we have 
noticed of sometimes substituting ‘ who’ or ‘ that’ for ‘ which,’ 
and occasionally enabling us to hear ‘the cries of them that 
‘have reaped;’ and in the course of a few verses to ‘call 
‘them blessed which endured.’ It also seems incredible that 
the keen vision which detects an error so minute as ‘ on’ for 
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‘upon,’ and requires us to alter to ‘he fell upon (A.V. on, 
‘ él with acc.) his face’ (Luke xvii. 16), but to leave ¢ fell 
‘ on (él with acc.) his neck’ (Luke xy. 20), should not see the 
confusion that must arise if the difference between ‘ will’ and 
‘ shall’ is not preserved in the sentence ‘ one of you shall be- 
‘tray me;’ yet two changes in the words are made in John 
xvi. 13, ‘ when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
‘ (will, A.V.). . .. and he-shall (will, A. V.) declare,’ and 
so through this and other chapters; but in vy. 9, ‘he, when he 
‘is come, will convict.’ Of course, these and many other 
changes will be defended by very subtle reasons, but the 
minds that entertained them ought to have consistently pre- 
served the exact English use of ‘ shall’ and ‘will.’ On the 
other hand, we do not blame the revisers for refusing to dis- 
criminate between 0 dva@BoXos and ta danovia. We have no 
desire to read, as the purists would have us, ‘In the prince 
‘ of the demons casteth he out the demons,’ which sounds like 
a line out of a burlesque. 

The alterations proposed in the Lord’s Prayer will provoke 
much comment. The substitution of ‘ have forgiven ’ for ‘ for- 
‘ give’ follows, as does the omission of the doxology, from the 
adoption of the more correct reading. Another alteration— 
‘ bring’ for ‘ lead ’"—preserves a uniform rendering for eiopépa, 
and is therefore defensible if not necessary ; but the most serious 
change is ‘evil one’ for the indefinite ‘evil.’ It must be 
allowed that this translation is lawful, though we do not believe 
it to be expedient. As a mere grammatical question the mas- 
culine or the neuter is equally defensible, and rod zrovnpod 
may be turned about ‘ whither,’ as the Revised Version reads, 
‘the impulse of the steersman willeth.’ No argument can 
be drawn from the use of a7 rather than 2x, as the Septuagint 
rendering of Ps. exlii. 6 shows, picai pe 2x tov katadumKovTav 
per sayaye 2x pudaxhs THY Yuyyjv wou; and, in what sounds 
exceedingly like an echo of the Lord’s Prayer, St. Paul writes, 
‘ The Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and will save 
‘me unto his heavenly kingdom, to whom be the glory for 
‘ever and ever’ (pucetai pe 0 Kupwos amo ravtos Epyou 
movnpov «.T.r., 2 Fim. iv. 18). He, also, bids Christians to 
abhor 7d zrovnpov, and to cleave to dya0o, Rom. xii. 9. That 
this use of 7d wrovnpov was not unfamiliar to Jews who read 
Greek appears from the Septuagint translation of Ps. li. 4, ro 
movnpov év@miyv cov étroinca (‘I did evil before thee’), and 
occurs in that most familiar phrase which runs through the 
historical books of the Old Testament, ‘ The children of Israel 
‘ did evil (70 rrovnpov) in the sight of the Lord.’ If we turn 
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for help to the versions, we find the Peshito leaves it in the 
original vagueness (bishd), and translates thirteen passages by 
this indefinite term, as in 1 John ii. 13, where we read, ‘ have 
* overcome the evil one,’ it reads, ‘have overcome the evil.’ 
The same ambiguity prevails in the Cureton fragments, where 
in the Lord’s Prayer it is simply rendered ‘ evil.’ St. Mat- 
thew’s usage of 2v t® xpuTr@ in the immediate context might 
be pressed to counterbalance the undoubted use of 6 rovnpds 
for ‘ the evil one.’ The Greek fathers, from Ignatius down- 
wards, apparently take the view of rod wrovnpod being a mascu- 
line form. But as this is not a question of interpreting an 
unusual word, but of assigning the correct meaning to a dubious 
phrase, the judgment of the early Christian writers is deprived 
of much of its weight by their readiness to attribute unusual 
and peculiarly unfortunate circumstances to demoniacal agency. 
A careful study of the prayer itself will, we believe, establish 
the soundness of Cremer’s decision on this passage :j * Against 
‘the rendering which would take tod zrovnpod as the genitive 
‘ of the masculine, it is enough to say that there is no reason 
‘or pretext in the context for making this possible rendering 
‘necessary. The thought which suggests this rendering is 
‘ foreign to the character of the prayer, and we see the inap- 
‘ propriateness of it by putting dd tod S:aBorov for ard Tod 
‘ qovnpod. Wecannot see why the broad and deep meaning— 
‘the evil inflicted by wickedness or by the wicked—should 
‘ not suffice.’ * It is just here we join issue with the revisers. 
The majority of them have deposed an ancient rendering from 
a form of devotion, and on contested if not insufficient evidence 
have put a most distasteful one in its place. They may con- 
sider that faithfulness necessitated the alteration; but we 
see no such necessity, and we believe the general opinion 
supports us. 

In that gem of the apostolic writings, the eulogium of the 
queen of the Christian virtues contained in 1 Cor. xiii., the 
revisers had to decide between the rival claims of ‘ charity’ and 
‘love.’ When Jerome, the most skilful critic of his day, was 
confronted with a similar problem, he adopted ‘ caritas’ as the 
best Latin equivalent for the ayd7n, which does not occur in 
profane writers and appears to have been invented by the Sep- 


* Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon, sub voce. Cf. also his re- 
marks on pveobac azo in which he strengthens his case. Alford’s 
opinion is too well known to require citation, and many continental 
scholars of divergent theological opinions maintain the broader render- 
ing. 
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tuagint translators. The wisdom of his expedient has been ac- 
knowledged by the many languages that have appropriated his 
word; but ‘charity ’ in common speech is subject to the draw- 
back that it is applied principally to almsgiving or to the ex- 
hibition of a tolerant spirit. ‘ Love,’ on the other hand, while 
it covers a wide area of emotions, is too passionate to prove an 
acceptable substitute for the more sonorous ‘ charity :’ ‘ Amor 
‘qdOos; caritas 00s,’ says Quinctilian. We should have been 
glad if the revisers had risen above the restrictions of their 
ordinary rules and retained ‘ charity’ in the text. A marginal 
note might have conveyed the information that elsewhere the 
Greek term was translated ‘love.’ The scorn of the literalists 
would have been more than counterbalanced by the approval 
of readers who would instinctively divine that this venerable 
and rhythmical word was specially consecrated to the use of 
the Apostle, that he might describe more accurately and more 
impressively the inexpressible grace of that love which never 
shone in the eyes of men till God had given them the Son of 
His Love. Indeed, the revisers have been guilty of a greater 
inconsistency on a smaller provocation. Four times have they 
translated [lapd«dntos by ‘Comforter, eking out its mean- 
ing with marginal alternatives and the Greek word itself; in 
the fifth place they have retained ‘ Advocate,’ thus conveying 
the idea to the English reader that there is some difference 
between the meaning of the word in the Gospels and the 
Epistle. In strictness this is so, and very similar is the dif- 
ference between the use of dyd7n in 1 Cor. xiii., and its use 
in other passages. The Comforter of the Gospels has his 
work defined in more detail than the Advocate of the Epistle, 
as the ‘charity’ of St. Paul is more fully delineated than 
the ‘love’ of St. John. A similar inconsistency marks their 
translation of 7d IIvedpua 70 ” Aywov, which is generally rendered 
by the ancient and obsolete word ‘ Ghost,’ to the serious loss 
of the illiterate poor; but in 1 Cor. xii. 2, and elsewhere in 
consequence of a supposed necessity arising from the context, 
we read ‘Holy Spirit.’ A similar boldness in the case of 
aya7n would not have missed its reward. 

This may be a fitting place to add a few words upon the 
revisers’ alterations in connexion with the rendering Holy 
Ghost or Spirit. They have added to the few times the 


Authorised Version employed ‘ Spirit’ for zvedua, as in John © 


vil. 39, xiv. 26, Acts ii. 4, and some other passages. But they 
have also given a masculine pronoun in immediate sequence 
after the neuter noun. They may hastily be charged with 
adopting this rendering through theological bias. But they are 
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only following apostolic precedent. St. John wrote, ‘ Howbeit 
‘when he, the spirit of truth. . . . He shall glorify me’ (érav 
82 ZXOn éxeivos, to IIvedua ris addnOeias ... exeivos eye 
deface, John xiv. 14). This affords a perfect vindication of 
the rendering, ‘The Spirit himself (airo 7d IIvedua) beareth 
‘ witness with our spirits’ (Rom. viii. 16), and ‘ Grieve not the 
‘Holy Spirit of God, in whom ye were sealed’ (Eph. iv. 30). 
Again, in another case, 1 Cor. xi. 27, the deliberate correc- 
tion, ‘ Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink this cup, 
inserted by Protestant translators, shows, what is evident 
throughout the work, that the faults of this version are simply 
the faults of over-refinement in grammatical points. These 
scholars have the weaknesses of scholars, but they are far re- 
moved from the meanness of dishonest interpreters, doXodyTes 
Tov NOYor TOD zod. 

In employing ‘ Hades’ to designate the place of the departed, 
the revisers have ventured upon a bold experiment which 
deserves to succeed. We shall be spared the sense of incon- 
gruity when we read concerning Christ, ‘ Thou didst not leave 
* his soul in Hades,’ which formerly oppressed us on hearing 
the old version ‘in hell;’ and in Rey. 1. 18, ‘I have the keys 
‘ of Death and of Hades,’ is more majestic and accurate than 
the old rendering, which invested the Lord of Life with the 
functions of the keeper of the dread prison-house in the appre- 
hension of the unlearned. There is one expression we are 
surprised to find unaltered,as we have always felt it to be a 
blot upon Tyndale’s translation. Why yp) yévorro should be 
translated ‘God forbid’ is incomprehensible, especially as the 
occurrence of such an expression in arguments conducted by a 
pious Jew with his compatriots, who were all zealous for the 
law, isfar more likely to convey a misleading idea to the minds 
of Englishmen than if they read of a ‘deputy’ where they 
ought to find a ‘ proconsul’ (Acts xviii. 12), or, in accordance 
with the authority of Greek commentators, picture St. Paul as 
confined in ‘the palace,’ instead of in the barracks, of ‘ the 
‘ whole pretorian guard’ (Phil. i.13). The Greek expression 
is not so difficult to put into idiomatic English as to require a 
deus ex machind for its efficient translation. 

It is at once a relief and a satisfaction to turn to the sub- 
stantial benefits conferred on English-speaking people by this 
Revised Version. Our strictures are made in sorrow and with 
a keen sense of disappointment that the eminent scholarship 
and unparalleled assiduity of the New Testament Company of 
Revisers have been obscured and imperilled by their over- 
devotion to the mint, anise, and cummin of their task. We 
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are anxious, therefore, to mark with emphasis the distinct 
advance made by this version over all its predecessors. It 
carefully renders cognate terms, and by skilfully apportioning 
the place to miracles and signs, for instance, it brings out the 
distinguishing trait in St. John’s treatment of Christ’s works. 
The Apocalypse is certainly improved by the distinction 
between ‘the beast’ (@npiov) and ‘the living creatures’ 
(@a). It has endeavoured to restore to their proper place 
the equivalents for such exceedingly difficult words as 2£ovcia, 
Svvapus, ioyvs, kpdtos, and apy, which not only present ori- 
ginal differences of meaning, but are liable to reflect the colour 
of the context, and therefore to test the ingenuity of the 
translators. We give an example of each word: John i. 12, 
‘the right to become,’ not ‘ power;’ Mark v. 30, ‘ the power 
‘ proceeding from him,’ not ‘ virtue ;’ 2 Thess. i. 9, * the glory 
‘ of his might,’ not ‘ power;’ Col. i. 11, ‘ the might of his 
* glory,’ not his ‘glorious power;’ Jude 6, ‘angels which 
‘kept not their principality,’ not ‘first estate.’ They also 
endeavour to discriminate between the various Greek words 
for ‘ see,’ which are no less than thirteen in the Old Version; 
‘look,’ which are eight, including four translated ‘see;’ and 
‘ behold,’ which are twelve, and include nine translated ‘ look’ 
and ‘see.’ Where the English idiom admits, a distinction is 
established between eiué and yivowar; and though this may 
be carried too far, the gain in many places is undoubtedly 
great. The care expended upon the rendering of moods, 
tenses, and articles is more than any version has ever pro- 
fessed to bestow. In some cases the English has been sacri- 
ficed to the Greek, as John xvii. 24, ‘that which thou hast 
‘ given me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with 
‘me;’ and Rey. xi. 17, ‘ We give thee thanks, O Lord God, 
the Almighty, which art and which wast, because thou hast 
‘ taken thy great power, and didst reign ’—which in both cases 
exactly reproduces the Greek, but furnishes us with extra- 
ordinary English. 
pase passages, also, are literally and awkwardly trans- 
ated :— 


Behold, I give of the synagogue of Satan, of them which say they are 
Jews andare not, but do lie; behold, I will make them to come.— 
Rev. ii. 9. 

Them that come victorious from the beast, and from his image, and 
from the number of his name.—Rev. xv. 2. 

But now hath he obtained a ministry the more excellent, by how 
much more also he is the mediator of a better covenant, which hath 
been enacted upon better promises.—Heb. viii. 6. 

For you which believe is the preciousness.—1 Peter ii. 7. 
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It will also be a matter of discussion whether the strict 
rendering of the Hellenistic aorist by the English preterite has 
not been excessively adopted ; but, subtracting from the version 
all these drawbacks, there remains, especially in the Pauline 
epistles, a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
New Testament. A few verbal improvements are obvious: 
‘They have received their reward’ (Matt. vi. 15) brings out 
the meaning more clearly ; ‘the lamp of the body is the eye’ 
(Matt. vi. 22) enables us to realise the metaphor ; ‘ our lamps 
‘are going out’ (Matt. xxv. 8) is more vivid; ‘the fruit is 
‘ripe’ (Mark iv. 29) is more idiomatic; ‘ guilty of eternal 
‘sin’ (Mark iii. 29) is the result of a truer reading; ‘ arrayed 
‘in a white robe’ (Mark xvi. 5) is more in keeping with the 
context ; ‘this was the first enrolment made when Quirinius’ 
(Luke ii. 2) furnishes a clearer note of chronology ; ‘and Jesus 
‘himself when he began to teach was about thirty years 
‘of age’ (Luke iii. 23) brings out the force of the original; 
‘there shall be one flock, one shepherd’ (John x. 16), and 
‘ during supper’ (John xiii. 2), were required by the Greek ; 
‘so that there may come’ (é7rws dv) (Acts xii. 19) removes a 
serious error of the Authorised Version, which many have at- 
tributed to theological bias; ‘those that were being saved’ 
(Acts ii. 47) renders similar service, as will the insertion of 
‘ bishops’ for ‘ overseers’ (Acts xx. 28), and ‘in the name of 
‘ Jesus’ (Phil. i. 17). ‘In your patience ye shall win your 
‘souls’ (Luke xxi. 19), only required the majority to have 
yielded to the minority and inserted ‘lives,’ and the meaning 
would have been clear. The same result would have followed 
had the same alteration taken place in Heb. vii. 6, and ‘ seeing 
‘ they crucify to themselves the Son of God,’ would have been 
displaced by ‘the while they crucify, &c. The craft of the 
unrighteous steward is more evident now that he tells his 
lord’s debtors to take their ‘bond’ and sit down quickly ; and 
the simple addition of the pronoun, ‘ his lord commendeth the 
‘ unrighteous steward,’ will prevent much misconception. The 
insertion of ‘ daughter’ in 1 Cor. vii. 36, is a gain to morality, 
and the verse would have been still clearer had it concluded, 
‘let her and her suitor marry,’ the supplied words being 
italicised ; and ‘ the Jarge letters’ (in Gal. vi. 11) suggest the 
probable infirmity ‘ because ’ of which (Gal. iv. 14) the apostle 
first preached the Gospel to the Galatians, while the last verse 
affords a striking example of the fervent manner of him who 
‘ bore branded on his body the marks of Jesus.’ But we can- 
not attempt to trace the improvements effected by the removal 


of archaisms, the uniform rendering of proper names, the cor- * 
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rection of mistranslation, and even the altered punctuation 


‘that breaks up some of St. Paul’s involved sentences. We 


must, however, pause on the decided advantage of the uniform 
rendering of ai@vos. It is well known what barbarisms are 
suggested as equivalents for this adjective ; but by resolutely 
adhering to ‘eternal,’ all such unsatisfactory words as ‘ age- 
‘long’ and ‘onian’ are avoided; while by rendering po 
xpovev aiwviwy ‘before times eternal’ we have a phrase worthy 
of the Authorised Version in its happiest moments. 

There are certain difficult passages in our version to which 
we turn almost instinctively to see how they are rendered. In 
the celebrated speech of Paul at Athens, the exordium presents 
one such difficulty. Our revisers render ‘ Ye men of Athens, 
‘in all things I perceive ye are somewhat superstitious’ 
(Acts xvii. 23)—a rendering which will not remove the objec- 
tion that no one with the Apostle’s tact would be likely to 
adopt such an opening. The advocates for any change here 
would most likely be dissatisfied with every alteration that 
left that objection unmet, and would maintain that the only 
alteration worthy of the occasion would be in the direction 
‘ of are excessive in religious reverence.’ In Acts xix. 2, a 
thoroughly satisfactory and grammatical alteration is effected. 
We now read, ‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye be- 
‘ lieved?’ and they said unto him, ‘ Nay, we did not so much 
‘as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given.’ In a more 
famous passage one rendering we think unidiomatic (Acts 
xxvi. 24): ‘ Paul, thou art mad; thy much learning doth 
‘ turn thee to madness ; ’ but in Agrippa’s reply (v. 28), ‘ With 
‘ but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make mea Christian,’ 
we believe a very difficult passage has been very efficiently 
rendered. In Gal. iv. 17, we have another good rendering 
instead of a weak passage in the Authorised Version: ‘ They 
* zealously seek you in no good way; nay, they desire to shut 
‘ you out, that ye may seek them. But it is good to be 
‘ zealously sought in a good matter at all times.’ This com- 
bines the excellent points in many suggested improvements, 
and gives a good sense to the ordinary reader. The Epistle 
to the Philippians contains a passage in which the conflicting 
emotions of the writer’s mind are but slightly reflected in our 
version, which lacks life in this case. The Revised Version 
cannot be said to labour under this defect, for it now runs, 
‘ For me to live is Christ,and to die is gain. But if to live in 
‘the flesh—if this is the fruit of my work, then what I shall 
‘ choose, I wot not’ (Phil. i. 22). In the same epistle we have 
another passage that taxes the skill of a translator, and the rare 
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word dpmayyos renders this enigmatical passage still more 


difficult. There are two distinct lines of interpretation, both 

ancient, both avoiding one part of the objections and falling 

under the condemnation of the remainder, that make Phil. i. 

4-7 a place where no certainty canbe demanded. The weight 
of modern interpretation inclines to the line adopted by the 
revisers—reviving the most ancient view, and one that seems 

on the whole to best agree with the context and the instinct of 
Greek-speaking Christians—so that ‘ counted it not a prize—a 
‘ thing to be grasped at—to be on an equality with God,’ puts 

the English reader in possession .of the results of the most 
recent scholarship. In the Epistle to the Colossians we have 
several such obscure passages, beginning with i. 19, where the 
revisers have practically maintained the meaning of the Autho- 
rised Version and remained true to the interpretation repre- 
sented by the ancient versions and the bulk of modern expositors. 
A few verses further on (ii. 15) there is another of these 
passages on which much learning has been expended, but which 
is now translated in accordance with St. Paul’s own usage of 
amexSvodpevos, ‘having put off from himself the principalities 
‘and powers,’ which is better than the marginal alternative, 
‘ having put off from himself his body,’ a rendering that was 
much affected by the Latin fathers. The conclusion of the 
chapter furnishes a very intelligible meaning, but it may be 
doubted whether the translation is not too perspicuous. We 
owe the chief improvements here to Bishop Lightfoot, who has 
defended the adopted rendering by apposite quotations, espe- 
cially from Galen. If this can be permanently maintained, 
he will have the honour of clearing up a most obscure passage, 
which we quote entire-—Col. ii. 20-24. 


Revised Version. 

If ye died with Christ from the 
rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, do ye 
subject yourselves to ordinances, 
Handle not, nor taste, nor touch 
{all which things are to perish 
with the using), after the precepts 
and doctrines of men? Which 
things have indeed a show of wis- 
dom in will-worship, and humility, 
and severity to the body ; but are 
not of any value against the in- 
dulgence of the flesh. 





Authorised Version. 
Wherefore if ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the 
world, why, as though living in 
the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances, 

(Touch not; taste not; handle 
not; 

Which all are to perish with the 
using;) after the commandments 
and doctrines of men? 

Which things have indeed a 
shew of wisdom in will worship, 
and humility, and neglecting of 
the body; not in any honour to 
the satisfying of the flesh. 
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The last passage we shall refer to is in 2 Tim. ii. 24-26. 


Revised Version. 


And the Lord’s servant must - 


not strive, but be gentle towards 
all, apt to teach, forbearing, in 
meekness correcting them that 
oppose themselves; if peradven- 
ture God may give them repent- 
ance unto the knowledge of the 
truth, and they may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil, 
having been taken captive by the 
Lord’s servant unto the will of 
God. 


Authorised Version. 

And the servant of the Lord 
must not strive; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, 

In meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves; if God 
peradventure will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth: 

And that they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the 
devil, who are taken captive by 
him at his will. 


This passage, as at present printed, scarcely gives the English 


reader an accurate representation of the Greek. There are 
no italics, and how could anyone suspect that ‘the Lord’s 
‘ servant’ and ‘ of God’ were representatives of two pronouns, 
ewypnpévor br’ avtod eis To éxeivov OéAnya. The difficulty of 
applying both pronouns to the devil is very great, but that it 
is not insurmountable appears from the fact that it is so applied 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, and the majority of modern com- 
mentators. That the Revisers have adopted the other render- 
ing, we confess startles us. Bishop Ellicott’s rendering, ‘ that 
‘ they may return to soberness out of the snare of the devil, 
‘ though holden captive by him, to do His will,’ which would 
make the return to soberness the consequence of the Divine 
will, has support from weighty authorities, but the Revised 
Version receives but slender help even from so acute a critic 
as Bengel. If adopted in the text, italics should have been 
employed, for the marginal note ‘by the devil, unto the will 
‘of God. Gr. by him, unto the will of him. In the Greek 
‘ the two pronouns are different,’ is obscure and insufficient. 

But we wish to draw attention to some portions of the 
Revised Version which are of unusual excellence. We append 
a passage for easy comparison between the two versions : 





Revised Version. 

For we know that:the law is 
spiritual: but I am carnal, sold 
under sin. For that which I doI 
know not: for not what I would, 
that do I practise ; but what I hate, 
that Ido. But if what I would 
not, that I do, I consent unto the 
law that it is good. So now it is 
no more I that do it, but sin which 


Authorised Version. 

For we know that the law is 
spiritual: but I am carnal, sold 
under sin. 

For that which I do I allow not: 
for what I would, that do I not; 
but what I hate, that do I. 

If then I do that which I would 
not, I consent unto the law that it 
is good, 
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Revised Version. 

dwelleth in me. For I know that 
in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing: for to will is pre- 
sent with me, but to do that which 
is good is not. For the good 
which I would I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that I 
practise. But if what I would 
not, that I do, it is no more I that 
do it, but sin which dwelleth in 
me. I find then the law, that, to 
me who would do good, evil is 
present. For I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man : but 
I see a different law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin 
which is in my members.—Lom. 
vii. 14-24. 


Authorised Version. 

Now then it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

For I know that in me (that is, 
in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with 
me; but how to perform that 
which is good I find not. 

For the good that I would I do 
not; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. 

Now if I do that I would not, 
it isno more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. 

I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with 
me. 

For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man: 

But I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law 











of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members. 


Everyone conversant with St. Paul’s Greek will recognise 
in this accurate translation the delicate distinctions between 
cognate and all but synonymous terms, the skilful substitution 
of the definite for the indefinite article, and the correction 
‘ different’ for ‘another.’ A more faithful piece of translation 
could not be put into the hands of the English-speaking public 
than this; but it is paralleled and rivalled again and again in 
the Pauline Epistles. In Rom. v. 15-20 we have just such 
another specimen, with this additional recommendation, that a 
strange misconception is removed by it from the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. The contrast between ‘ the one’ and ‘ the many’ is well 
sustained, the force of the various prepositions is exhibited with- 
out pedantry, the course of the argument is unimpeded by 
halting and unfinished phrases, and St. Paul speaks plainly to 
the men of this generation. The First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians is an admirable example of the Revised Version at its 
best. Omitting the dubious question of the rendering of ‘ cha- 
‘rity,’ we do not think anything better could be executed. 
But when we leave these epistles, the praise is not unqualified. 
The short letter of Jude is unquestionably the better for 
revision, ‘the autumn trees without fruit’ compensating for 
the modern sound of ‘ the wild waves ;’ the two Epistles of St. 
Peter have some worthy emendations, and the three of St. John 
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bear marks of careful revision. Many passages in the Revela- 
tion appear to have been altered on slender pretext, such as 
‘and the sea is no more,’ ‘and death shall be no more,’ and 
‘the lamp thereof is the Lamb.’ But the Epistle to the 
Hebrews shows again the faults of the Revised Version in 
painful clearness. The first chapter is acknowledged to be 
as eloquent as any portion of the New Testament; by what 
misfortune, then, does that grand chapter open in this jejune 
fashion: ‘ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
‘ the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
‘ at the end of these days spoken to us in his Son’? It would 
be extremely difficult to say why ‘mantle’ and ‘footstool of 
‘ thy feet’ have been allowed to mar the harmonious dignity 
of the Authorised Version in this chapter. The revisers were 
not appointed to prepare an interlinear translation for incom- 
petent schoolboys, but to remove acknowledged blemishes from 
a noble version. 

In conclusion we reiterate our disappointment with this 
Revised Version as a whole. It will remain a monument of 
the industry of its authors and a treasury of their opinions 
and erudition; but, unless we are entirely mistaken, until its 
English has undergone thorough revision it will not supplant 
the Authorised Version. After all, the chief use of the pre- 
sent attempt will be as a work of reference in which the 
grammatical niceties of the New Testament diction are treated 
with laboured fidelity. It will no more furnish an authorised 
version to eighty millions of English-speaking people than any 
number of mémoires pour servir will give them a standard 
history. The superior critical apparatus at the disposal of 
our scholars, and their advanced scientific knowledge of 
grammar, seem to have been rather impediments than aids ; 
and we are left with another critical commentary on the New 
Testament, but not with a new version which will mould our 


thoughts and afford a dignified vehicle for the great truths of 
revelation. 
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Art. VIL—1. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. 
Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
Be Lieut.-General SHADWELL, C.B. Edinburgh: 1881. 


. The Story of a Soldier's Life; or, Peace, War, and Mutiny. 
a Lieut.-Gen. Jon ALEXANDER Ewart, C.B. London: 
1881. 


[RE history of the British army, zlorious and eventful as it 

is, only records the names of two officers who can be 
termed commanders of the first class, namely, those of Marl- 
borough and Wellington. Of generals of the second class 
this countr y has furnished a tolerably long list. Among these, 
to go no further back than the commencement of the last 
century, may be reckoned Lord Peterborough, the Marquis 
of Granby, Lord Clive, General Wolfe. Sir David Baird, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, Sir John Moore, Lord Hill, Lord Lyne- 
doch, Lord Combermere, Sir George Pollock, Sir William 
Nott, Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Clyde. 

The excellent story of his old chief’s career given us by 
General Shadwell is not only a valuable contribution to 
military history, but it holds up to young officers an example 
than which no better could be presented, The author has 
shown taste, judgment, and literary skill; and if he has been 
somewhat sparing of personal incidents, his economy may fairly 
be attributed to a pious respect for the wishes of the subject of 
the biography. 

Like the majority of those with whom we have bracketed 
him, Lord Clyde owed his rise entirely to his own merits. He 
started, indeed, with very poor prospects. His father, John 
Macliver, was the son of the Laird of Urdnave, in the island 
of Islay, who, having ‘gone out’ in 1745, forfeited his estate 
and settled in Glasgow. The Jacobite laird’s son, John, on 
the ruin of his family, adopted the trade of a carpenter, and 
marrying Agnes Campbell, a young lady of respectable family 
also inhabitants of Islay, established his home in Glasgow, 
where their eldest son, Golin, was born en October 20, 1792. 
Scotchmen, however restricted in means or low in station, 
never fail to try and obtain a good education for their sons, 
and fortunately there are facilities in Scotland, to be met 
with nowhere else, for carrying out this praiseworthy design. 
Moreover, we can well imagine that, reduced as the Maclivers 
were in circumstances, they alike bore in mind their former 
station and cherished the hope that their children, at all 
events, might regain it. Be that as it may, Colin’s parents 
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resolved that, as far as education went, young Colin should 
be prepared to take advantage of any opening which good 
fortune or the interest of his family might secure, and at an 
early age the boy was sent to Glasgow High School, at that 
time the principal educational institution in the town. At the 
age of ten Colin was taken charge of by his maternal uncle, 
Colonel John Campbell, who removed him to an academy at 
Gosport, with the view of preparing him for the career of an 
officer in the army. When he was fifteen years old, Colonel 


Campbell proceeded with him to the Horse Guards for the 


purpose of asking the Duke of York, with whom he appa- 
rently had some interest, to confer a commission on the lad. 
After they had been ushered into the Duke’s presence, His 
Royal Highness remarked in his usual genial manner, 
‘ Another of the clan,’ and, granting the request, entered the 
candidate as ‘ Colin Campbell.’ The Colonel was too astute 
to rectify the mistake, telling his nephew—who, on leaving the 
Commander-in-Chief’s presence, made some remark on the 
subject—that Campbell was a name which, for professional 
reasons, it would suit him to adopt. From that day forth 
Colin Macliver became. known as Colin Campbell. 

The interview with the Duke of York soon bore fruit, for 
on May 26, 1808, the ‘ Gazette’ announced the appointment 
of Colin Campbell to be ensign without purchase in the 9th 
Foot. He made a good start in his profession, for on the 29th 
of the following June he found himself promoted to a non- 
purchase lieutenancy in his regiment, and posted to the 2nd 
battalion, then quartered in the Isle of Wight. On July 14 
he was directed to join at once, which he did, and arrived with 
his battalion at Canterbury on the 17th. Two days later he 
marched to Ramsgate, and on the 20th embarked for the 
Peninsula. On August 19 he disembarked in the Bay of 
Peniché, on the 20th he joined the army, and on the 21st took 
part in the battle of Vimiero. Thus within less than eight 
weeks he was gazetted ensign, promoted to lieutenant, and 
was present at a general action in Portugal, he being only 
fifteen years and ten months of age. In after life Lord Clyde 
related to his biotrapher a touching incident connected with 
this battle. At the beginning of the action 


‘Colin Campbell was with the rear company of his battalion, which 
was halted in open column of companies. His captain, an officer of 
years and experience, called him to his side, took him by the hand, and, 
leading him by the flank of the battalion to itsfront, walked with him 
up and down the front of the leading company for several minutes, in 
full view of the enemy’s artillery, which had begun to open fire on our 
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troops while covering his attack. He then let go the boy’s hand (Colin 
was not yet sixteen) and told him to join his company. The object 
was to give the youngster confidence, and it succeeded. In after years, 
though very reticent of his own services—for Lord Clyde was essen- 
tially a modest man—he related the anecdote to the writer of this me- 
moir, adding “ It was the greatest kindness that could have been shown 
me at such a time, and through life I have felt grateful for it.”’ 


Shortly after the battle Colin Campbell was transferred 
from the 2nd to the lst battalion, quartered near Lisbon, his 


’ first commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, being 


transferred at the same time. The son of this very Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cameron—now General Sir Duncan Cameron—after- 
wards in the Crimea and during the Indian Mutiny served 
under Lord Clyde in command of the Black Watch. During 
the following winter Colin Campbell took part in Sir John 
Moore’s last campaign, and suffered severely during the retreat, 
the soles of his boots being completely worn away. So long 
had he been without taking them off that the upper leathers 
adhered tenaciously to his flesh, and it was only by soaking 
his feet in hot water that he was able, with pain and loss of 
skin, to get rid of the useless fragments of leather. We may 
mention that Lieutenant Campbell was not actually present in 
the battle of Corunna, his battalion being in reserve in the 
town. 

In those stirring times certain officers and regiments seemed 
never to be allowed any rest. No sooner did they return to 
England from one expedition than they were at once despatched 
on another. This was the case with Lieutenant Campbell 
and the lst battalion of the 9th. Landing at Portsmouth at 
the beginning of February, they were sent back to their old 
quarters at Canterbury, but on July 17, 1809, marched to 
Ramsgate, whence they sailed as part of Lord Chatham’s force 
on the disastrous expedition to Holland. At the end of 
September the 1st battalion was back once more at Canterbury, 
Lieutenant Campbell bringing with him that terrible Walcheren 
ague from the effects of which he suffered at intervals up to 
an advanced period of life. Re-transferred to his original 
battalion, then stationed at Gibraltar, he was detached in 
February, 1811, with the flank companies to join Sir Thomas 
Graham at Cadiz. In the battle of Barrossa, which was fought 
on March 5, all his brother officers being wounded, the young 
subaltern—he was only eighteen—succeeded to the command 
of the detachment, and so bore himself that he received 
the favourable notice of Sir Thomas Graham. A few weeks 
later he sailed with Colonel Skerrett’s force to the relief of 
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Tarragona, but the troops did not land, and, the place surren- 
dering, the expedition returned to Gibraltar re infecté. He 
had, however, evidently already become known as a good 
officer, and in the autumn was selected to accompany the 
army of Ballasteros, with which he was present at several 
affairs. In December, 1811, he took part with the light 
company of his battalion in the defence of Tarifa. The whole 
of 1812 was passed in the monotony of garrison life at Gibraltar, 
but the young subaltern was in no way demoralised by the 
various temptations which beset him, viz., idleness and extra- 
vagance. Many good Spanish families took refuge from the 
advancing French within the walls of Gibraltar, and Colin 
Campbell seized the opportunity to improve himself in the 
French and Spanish languages. As to the other temptation, 
he sternly resisted it, and though he had nothing but the scanty 
pay of a lieutenant, and he was often put to great straits to 
subsist on that, he did so without running into debt. 

In January, 1813, a strong draft was despatched from the 
2nd to the Ist battalion, then in winter quarters in Portugal. 
With this draft went the young lieutenant. In the spring 
commenced the skilful combinations which resulted in the 
brilliant victory of Vittoria. Colin Campbell, who had been 
posted to the light company, was present throughout the 
campaign, and was warmly engaged in the battle. The siege 
of San Sebastian soon followed, and here the young soldier 
saw enough fighting to satisfy the most fire-eating disposition. 
On July 17 an assault was delivered on the convent and 
redoubt of San Bartolomeo. The attack, though stoutly 
resisted, was successful, and among four junior officers com- 
mended for conspicuous gallantry in Sir Thomas Graham’s 
despatch to the Duke of Wellington is to be found the name 
of ‘ Lieutenant Colin Campbell of the 9th Foot.’ It appears 
from a letter written to him twenty-two years later by his 
old commanding officer that he was the first to enter the 
redoubt. Before daylight on July 25 the body of the place 
was stormed. The British failed, and suffered severe loss of 
life, but none of honour, for the most determined gallantry 
was displayed. Colin Campbell commanded the forlorn hope, 
consisting of twenty men of his own, the light company ; but, 
curiously enough, he was posted in the centre of the main 
column of the Royals, having as his immediate support the 
light company of that regiment. He therefore did not head 
the attack at first, being much impeded by the troops in front, 
some of whom mistook the point at which they were to assault. 
After a while, however, he pushed through the crowd with his 
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own small party, and reached the main breach. In a letter 
written in 1836 to his old commanding officer he thus de- 


scribes what he saw and did :— 


‘On arriving at the breach I observed the whole lower parts thickly 
strewed with killed and wounded. There were a few individual officers 
and men spread on the face of the breach, but nothing more. These 
were cheering and gallantly opposing themselves to the close and de- 
structive fire directed at them from the round tower and other defences 
on each side of the breach, and to a profusion of hand-grenades which 
were constantly rolling dewn. In going up I passed Jones of the En- 
gineers, who was wounded, and on going to the top I was shot through 
the right hip and tumbled to the bottom. The breach, though quite 
accessible, was steep, particularly towards the top, so that all those who 
were struck on the upper part of it rolled down, as in my case, to the 
bottom. Finding, on rising up, that I was not disabied from moving, 
and observing two officers of the Royals who were exerting themselves 
tolead some of their men from under the line-wall near to the breach, 
I went to assist their endeavours, and again went up the breach with 
them, when I was shot through the inside part of the left thigh... . 
About the time of my receiving my second hit, Captain Archim- 
beau, of the Royals, arrived near the bottom of the breach, bringing 
with him some eighty or ninety men, cheering and encouraging them 
forward in a very brave manner through all the interruptions that were 
offered to his advance by the explosion of the many hand-grenades that 
were dropped upon them from the top of the wall, and the wounded 
men retiring in the line ofhisadvance. . . . Seeing, however, that what- 
ever previous efforts had been made had been unsuccessful—that there 
was no body of men nor support near to him, while all the defences of and 
around the breach were fully occupied and alive with fire, and the party 
with him quite unequal in itself—seeing also the many discouraging cir- 
cumstances under which the attempt would have to be made of forcing 
its way through such opposition—he ordered his party to retire, receiv- 
ing, when speaking to me, a shot which broke his arm. I came back 
with him and his party.’ 


For his gallantry in this affair he was mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Graham in despatches in the following terms :—‘ I beg 
‘to recommend to your Lordship Lieutenant Campbell of the 
‘ 9th, who led the forlorn hope and was severely wounded in the 
‘breach.’ When, fourteen years later, he was dining at Dr. 
Keate’s house at Windsor, one of the party, who had heard of 
his services in the Peninsula, asked him the somewhat foolish 
question how he had felt when leading the forlorn hope at 
San Sebastian. He returned the following equally dry and 
modest reply : ‘ Very much, sir, as if I should get my company 
‘if I succeeded.’ He did not succeed, but he was rewarded 
with promotion soon afterwards, but not until he had been again 
in action and again wounded. 
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On September 24 the Fifth Division, in which was the 
9th Regiment, set out from San- Sebastian to join Lord 
Wellington. Colin Campbell’s wounds being still unhealed, 
he was left behind in hospital. Hearing, however, that an 
engagement was imminent, his high spirit could not endure 
the idea of absence on such an occasion. He anda brother 
officer in the same plight, and animated by a similar feeling, 
determined to depart without orders for the front. The 
journey was painful and tedious. Now limping along as they 
best could, now getting a lift on a chance commissariat wa- 
gon or other stray vehicle, they came up with the regiment 
on October 6. The next day took place the passage of 
the Bidassoa. The 9th lost heavily, and Colin Campbell, 
while commanding the light company,was again badly wounded. 
This fact probably helped to mollify the commanding officer, 
who, however, severely reprimanded Colin Campbell and his 
comrade for having left hospital without permission.. In- 
deed he gave them to understand that, but for the gallant 
example which they had set their companies in the action of 
the 7th, their offence would have been dealt with more severely. 
On November 9, 1813, he was gazetted to a company in 
the 60th Rifles, and in the following month returned to Eng- 
land, bringing with him three wounds and a letter to the 
Horse Guards from Major-General Hay, commanding his bri- 
gade, recommending him to notice as ‘a most gallant and 
‘meritorious young officer.’ 

Thus ended the first act of his military career, and it had 
been both eventful and successful. Though a gentleman by 
birth, yet his actual position was that of the son of a carpenter, 
and he started without money and without any interest save 
that of his uncle, Colonel Campbell. In spite of these disad- 
vantages he had supported himself on his pay, was a captain 
at the age of twenty-one, had been present in five campaigns, 
two general actions, and at two sieges, besides many smaller 
affairs, had led a forlorn hope, been three times wounded, 
twice mentioned in despatches, had secured the good opinion 
of several general, officers, and was known at the Horse Guards 
as a most gallant and meritorious officer. If not, therefore, 
actually a favourite of fortune, it cannot be said that in the 
early part of his career he was unlucky. 

During the next twenty-one years his life was comparatively 
speaking uneventful and somewhat depressing. The long 
peace which followed the wars with Napoleon was unfavour- 
able to military advancement, and we shall not follow our 
friend through the garrison duties he performed in Nova 
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Scotia, Gibraltar, and Demerara, with the 60th Rifles and the 
21st Fusiliers. In November 1825 he was enabled, partly 
by his own earnings and partly by the assistance of friends, 
to purchase his majority, after seventeen years’ service and at 
the age of thirty-three. His promotion caused him to return 
to England to command the depét of the regiment. 

His appearance at this time is thus described :— 

‘A profusion of curly brown hair, a well-shaped mouth, and a wide 
brow, already foreshadowing the deep lines which became so marked a 
feature of his countenance in later years, convey the idea of manliness 
and vigour. His height was about five feet nine, his frame well knit 
and powerful, and, but that his shoulders were too broad for his height, 
his figure was that of a symmetrically made man. To an agreeable 
presence he added the charm of engaging manners, which, according to 
the testimony of those who were familiar with him at this period, ren- 
dered him popular either at the dinner-table or in the drawing-room,’ 


Seeing no further prospect of regimental promotion, Major 
Campbell unsuccessfully applied for permission to purchase an 
unattached lieutenant-coloneley. But he had to wait till Oc- 
tober 26, 1832, before his unattached promotion was gazetted, 
he being at the time at Chatham, whither the regiment had 
moved from Weedon. 

Unable to endure idleness, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell 
at once hastened over to Antwerp, then under siege by a 
French army under Marshal Gérard. He followed the 
operations with the keenest interest, being constantly in the 
trenches and under fire. This instructive siege, carried on 
in the most systematic and scientific manner, added largely to 
his professional knowledge and value, gave him indeed an 
amount of experience possessed by few British officers at that 
time, for our sieges in the Peninsula had necessarily been 
carried on without due regard to the rules of the engineer's 
art, and only brought to a successful termination by enormous 
sacrifices of human life. From Antwerp he proceeded to 
Marburg, which he had visited in 1828 and 1829 when on 
leave from his regiment. He mixed freely, we are told, in 
German society, his object being both to acquire a knowledge 
of the language and to live economically, for, save his half-pay 
of less than 200/. a year, he was totally without means. From 
Marburg he went first to Diisseldorf and afterwards to Bonn. 
That he acquired some taste for and knowledge of the German 
tongue even earlier is evidenced by the fact that in 1832 he 
inscribed in his journal the following passage :— 

‘Durch die Geduld, Vernunft und Zeit . 
Wird miglich die Unmiglichkeit.’ 
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These lines he practically adopted as his motto, and by act- 
ing up to it achieved the reputation which ended by converting 
the carpenter’s son into a peer anda field-marshal. In October, 
1833, he records that he had made some progress in reading 
German without the aid of a master, but that, owing to having 
spoken while at Bonn little but French and English, he had 
not advanced much in acquiring a colloquial facility. He had 
therefore arranged to pass the winter at Marburg, where he 
would have come across none but Germans. His plans were, 
however, changed by the receipt of a letter from a friend, who 
had received an intimation from the Horse Guards that if 
Colonel Campbell were in England he would stand a better 
chance of obtaining an appointment on particular service. 
He consequently hastened to London, and had a satisfactory 
interview with Lord Hill, who thanked him for the reports 
sent from Antwerp, which had been shown him, and promised 
to bear him in mind. In May, 1834, which he spent in Lon- 
don, he thus records his feelings :— 


‘During this month I dined frequently with my kind friends the 
Gledstanes, Robinsons, Cavans, and others. However grateful to one’s 
feelings to have such kindness shown to me, it is not sufficient to satisfy 
me in my dependent position ; and although they are most kind to me 
at the Horse Guards, still their opportunities of obliging and serving 
me in my position and with my rank occur so rarely, that it is almost 
a hopeless case to indulge in the belief that they can employ me with- 
out paying the difference which I have not to give. I was offered this 
month, ina most flattering manner, the 62nd upon paying the difference. 
It was most generously made.’ 


This brief extract from his journal gives some insight into 
his character. It shows how ardent was his love for his pro- 
fession, how keenly he felt his enforced idleness. He displays 
a modest (if we may use the word) ambition, tempered by manly 
resignation to his narrow fortune. He regrets, but does not 
complain of, the latter, and is never unjust to the military 
authorities. In fact his merits were fully admitted by the 
Horse Guards, who were most anxious to serve him. General 
officers of distinction did their best to support his claims. 
He had many warm friends, and was well received in general 
society, if unknown to the fashionable world. Nor is it sur- 
prising that he should have been popular, for, apart from his 
personal qualities and his distinction as a soldier, he had seen 
much of the world, and possessed acquirements indicative of 
no little mental culture. Englishmen were in those days much 
worse linguists than they are now, and few soldiers were to 
be met with acquainted with French, Spanish, and German. 
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In speaking of him as he was at that time, we must not omit 
to record that he not only continued but increased the allow- 
ance to his father which he had begun twenty years previvusly. 

In the autumn of 1834 his prospects seemed so gloomy that 
he applied for the post of Governor of Sierra Leone. The 
answer was a kindly-worded suggestion from Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset that he should abandon the idea, as the appointment 
was not likely to be advantageous to him in the long run. 
About this time, narrow as were his circumstances and cautious 
as he was by nature, his kind heart induced him to back a 
bill for 4127. for a friend who was seriously embarrassed. He 
thus records the fact: ‘I did that for him which I had never 
‘done, and most assuredly never shall again, except it were 
‘ for , who is never likely to require such a proof of my 
‘friendship.’ It is believed by his biographer that he was in 
due course relieved from his liability. 

At length came a break in the clouds. In May, 1835, he 
was gazetted second lieutenant-colonel to his old regiment, the 
9th, under orders for India, and at his own request imme- 
diately afterwards transferred to the command of the 98th. 
His reflections on the transfer are so characteristic of the man 
that we offer no apology for reproducing them :— 





‘In India for four or five years, say seven years absent from home, I 
had the prospect of laying by 5,000/. ; but then I must be confident of 
health, which I could not be—my old miserable Demerara fever would 
certainly return, and permanently too, after a short stay in Bengal 
The inconvenience’ [arising from the wounds received in Spain, ex- 
plains the biographer] ‘would be perpetual, and my life would be 
miserable. I therefore determined to accept the proposal of a removal 
to the 98th, which would give me five years of home service, a good 
deal of trouble in managing a home regiment, but the great likelihood 
of the preservation and enjoyment of the iittle health which has been 
left to me. In addition to all these reasons, there came to confirm, 
though not to influence me, my own inclinations. I hope I shall have 
decided for the best. In every case I hope it will prove eventually for 
my own happiness. Beyond the desire to be independent of all 
pecuniary relief, I care not one straw for money, nor its accumulation.’ 


Thus at last, after twenty-seven years’ service, Colin Campbell 
obtained the position the most looked forward to by all soldiers 
—the command of a regiment. He was now happy and con- 
tented, and spoke of the enjoyment of the month’s trip to the 
Rhine, where he spent part of the leave granted him pending 
the arrival of the 98th from the Cape. Before leaving for 
Germany he was instrumental in settling a dispute which had 
become very hot between Mr. Sterling, a well-known writer 
in the § Times,’ and Mr. Roebuck, then M.P. for Bath. He 
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was averse to being mixed up in an affair originating in political 
matters, but felt that he could not refuse compliance with any 
request from Mr. Sterling, to whom he was indebted for much 
substantial kindness, and who was in fact connected with him- 
self by marriage. The dispute was amicably settled. 

During eighteen months he awaited with what patience he 
could muster the repeatedly deferred arrival of the 98th from 
the Cape. At length, in the summer of 1837, the service 
companies landed, and he assumed command of the regiment 
at Portsmouth. He at once proceeded to put into practice 
the principles which had been impressed upon him when in the 
9th Regiment, and which were those inculcated by Sir John 
Moore at the camp of Shorncliffe. General Shadwell thus 
describes Colin Campbell’s method of command as a regi- 
mental chief :— 


‘ Stern in rebuke—for, with the temperament natural to his Highland 
blood, he was prone to anger when occasion stirred it—he was, on the 
other hand, gentle, nay indulgent, towards all such as manifested 
anxiety in the performance of their duties. Nor did he make any differ- 
ence between ranks. Setting himself an example of punctuality and 
strictness with regard to his own duties, he exacted from his officers a 
like discharge of theirs in all that concerned the instruction, wellbeing, 
and conduct of the subordinate ranks. Though no doubt there were 
occasions on which, from an excess of zeal, he was apt somewhat to 
overstrain the machinery of which he was the moving principle, yet he 
succeeded in establishing and maintaining such feeling and esprit de 
corps in all ranks as made both officers and soldiers happy and proud 
of serving under his command. . . . Frugal in his habits by nature 
and the force of circumstances, he laid great stress on the observance of 
economy in the officers’ mess, believing that a well-ordered establish- 
ment of this kind is the best index of a good regiment. For this reason 
he determined not to sanction the use of any wine but port and sherry ; 
the introduction of other wines he viewed as an extravagance, and he 
set himself against any expenditure which he considered incommen- 
surate with the means of his officers. Regarding the messas one of the 
principal levers of discipline, Colin Campbell made a rule of attending 
it, even when the frequent return of his fever and ague rendered late 
dinners a physical discomfort to him. Cramped in his means, he denied 
himself many little comforts in order that he might have the where- 
withal to return hospitality, and be able to set an example to his brother 
officers in the punctual discharge of his mess liabilities. His intercourse 
with his officers off duty was unrestrained and of the most friendly 
character. He sympathised with them in their occupations and sports, 
and though the instruction and discipline of the regiment were carried 
on with great strictness, the best feeling pervaded all ranks, so that 
everything was done in good humour.’ - 


From Portsmouth the 98th moved to Weedon, then to 
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Manchester, and subsequently to Hull. From the latter place 
it marched in July 1839 to Newcastle-on-Tyne. On the road, 
while billeted at York, Colin Campbell first met Sir Charles 
Napier, then commanding the northern district, under the 
following peculiar circumstances. Sir Charles was returning by 
coach from an inspection. The coach stopped at the inn to 
give the passengers time to dine. Seeing a bugler of the 98th 
at the door, he asked if the commanding officer was inside. 
The reply being in the affirmative, Sir Charles entered, intro- 
duced himself to Colin Campbell, and asked if the men could 
be collected before the coach started again. Colin Campbell 
unhesitatingly said ‘ Yes,’ and, the assembly being sounded, 
the men, who were at their dinners, quickly formed up in front 
of the inn. Whilst they were assembling Sir Charles invited 
Colin Campbell to share his meal, and at table asked him all 
sorts of questions about the interior economy of the corps. 
He then inspected the troops, a performance which he finished 
just as the horses were being put to, remarking as he mounted 
the box, ‘ That’s what I call inspecting a regiment.’ It cer- 
tainly was an unusual method of carrying out that ordinarily 
elaborate process, but the 98th stood the severe test well, and 
Sir Charles went away delighted. From that time a warm 
friendship sprang up between the two Peninsula veterans, and 
the easy tone of the frequent correspondence between them 
shows how much they appreciated, respected, and liked each 
other. 

Arriving at Newcastle, Colin Campbell found himself in 
the centre of a district corrupted by the worst doctrines of 
Chartism, and in a very disaffected turbulent state. His firm, 
vigilant, yet cool behaviour tended greatly to prevent serious 
consequences, for he was the senior officer at Newcastle. In- 
deed, seldom have the best qualities of a commanding officer 
been more severely tested, for the magistrates were timid, 
the soldiers harassed to death, and the Government itself not a 
little alarmed. Colin Campbell kept his head cool, and was 
convinced that there would after all be no rising. He never- 
theless made every preparation for the worst, and diligently 
practised his regiment in street-firing and such other man- 
ceuvres as might be useful in the event of a collision with 
the populace. His men, whose respect and affection he had 
secured, were thoroughly to be relied upon to resist any at- 
tempts to tamper with their loyalty, and let the disaffected 
know that they would implicitly obey their officer’s orders. 
On one occasion, late at night, a frightened magistrate rushed 

into the barracks with a story that the soldiers would join the 
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mob. Colin Campbell immediately replied, ‘I will show you 

‘ what the soldiers think, even though it be in the middle of 
‘the night.’ Directing the bugler to sound two of the company’s 
calls, followed by the assembly, he took his friend to the bar- 
rack-room door. In five minutes the soldiers streamed out 
fully armed and accoutred, and giving vent to loud impreca- 
tions, to which Colin Campbell directed the magistrate’s atten- 
tion, especially to the observation of one soldier—a north 
countryman too—who signified in homely language ‘his wil- 
‘ lingness to stick his own grandmother if she were out.’ His 
conduct throughout this trying time was so judicious, vigilant, 
and active, that he received the formal thanks of the Home 
Office, the Horse Guards, and the county magistrates. 

Among other professional matters, Colin Campbell devoted 
great attention to the drill of his regiment, and with marked 
success. Sir E. Haythorne, one of his officers, gives an 
account of a parade held in presence of Colonel Booth, 
commanding the 43rd, who was considered one of the 
best drills in the service, and his regiment one of the 
smartest. Subsequently at mess Colonel Booth publicly stated 
that there was nothing which the 43rd could do that the 98th 
could not do—no light praise coming from such a quarter. 
While at Newcastle Colin Campbell taught the 98th to ad- 
vance firing, a maneuvre to which, as w ill be seen, he subse- 
quently had recourse with marked success. He had learnt it 
from his first commanding officer in the 9th, and in it we 
may see the germ of the present advance by rushes—the 
object in both cases being to gain ground whilst keeping up a 
continuous fire. 

In July, 1841, the 98th proceeded to Ireland, but was soon 
ordered to Portsmouth, whence, on December 20, it sailed for 
Hong Kong. On its arrival it received orders to join Sir 
Hugh Gough’s force in the north of China, which it did at 
Woosung on June 21, 1842. The regiment was engaged in a 
slight skirmish near Chin-kiang-foo whilst that place was being 

captured. The loss of the 98th on this occasion from the fire 
of the enemy was small, but the heat was terribly destructive. 
Many men were struck down by the sun, among others Colin 
Campbell himself, who, however, soon rallied, but thirteen men 
perished on the spot. Cholera, fever, and dysentery then 
broke out, and in ten days’ time fifty-three of the 98th had 
died. Sir Hugh Gough next proceeded to attack Nankin, 
and the 98th were pr esent at the preliminary operations, which 
were rendered useless by the submission of the Chinese. Colin 
Campbell was unable to accompany his regiment, being de- 
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tained on board ship sick. He, however, rejoined it a few 
days later, only to be again attacked by fever. The expedi- 
tion then returned to Hong Kong, and on its being broken 
up Colin Campbell assumed command of the troops on the 
island. 

At the beginning of 1843 he learnt that, though he had 
not had the opportunity of playing a conspicuous part in the 
campaign, he had been appointed A.D.C. to the Queen with 
the rank of colonel, and nominated a C.B. In January, 
1844, he was, by virtue of seniority, appointed to the com- 
mand of Chusan, with the rank of brigadier of the second class. 
Naturally, he had much leisure time at this station, and he 
passed it in reading and keeping up a correspondence with 
friends at home. We learn that, in addition to professional 
literature, he read Shakespeare assiduously, and was very fond 
of poetry, especially Scotch poetry. 

On July 25, 1846, Chusan having been given back 
to the Chinese, Colin Campbell, with his regiment, sailed for 
Calcutta, reaching Calcutta on October 24, four days after 
entering on his fifty-fifth year. A few weeks later he was 
appointed as brigadier of the second class, to command the 
garrison of Lahore. After an affecting parting with his regi- 
ment, he started for his destination at the beginning of 
February, 1847. On the road he met the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardinge, who received him most kindly. In 
the course of conversation his lordship said something also about 
the native troops, of the loose way in which the European 
officers did their duty, of his having found one of them, 
when on guard, in bed, and the guards without any written 
orders. A little further on he met Lord Gough. ‘¢ Friendly 
‘and kind in his greeting; dined with him.’ The commander- 
in-chief asked Colin Campbell if there was anything he could 
do for him. The reply was that the only favour he wanted 
was that the 98th should be moved nearer the frontier and 
further from its present quarters, where there were so many 
temptations to the men todrink. This request was thoroughly 
characteristic of Colin Campbell, who never sought anything 
for himself, and was unceasing in his anxiety to promote the 
welfare of the men. Another incident equally characteristic 
of him occurred soon after his arrival at Lahore. He was 
naturally hot-tempered and impatient of grumblers. One day, 
in a conversation with the brigade major, Keiller, he spoke 
with some heat. In his journal he remarks: ‘ Got very angry 
‘last night when speaking to Keiller about some officers who 
‘had been making remarks about quarters. I wish I had not 
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‘allowed my temper to heat me; but I am too old, I fear, to 
‘ change my bad ways and habits, and this heat of temper has 
‘always told against me.’ He was, however, persistent in his 
endeavours to curb himself, and on the fly-leaf of one of his 
journals of this time is written as a motto: ‘ Quelque chose 
‘ que nous disions dans un moment d’emportement, il est bien 
‘rare qu’elle ne nous cause pas de regrets.’ He has been 
accused of never changing his mind when he once took a dis- 
like to a person—of never forgiving, in fact. This accusation 
we do not think to have been well founded. He did break 
out occasionally very strongly, but if he found he had done 
an injustice he was always ready to try and repair it. One 
who knew him well says, ‘Whenever he lost his temper 
‘ (which he did very often, especially in action) and pitched into 
‘ any officer very strongly, he invariably afterwards sent an 
* aide-de-camp to ask him to dinner.’ 

Soon after his arrival at Lahore Colin Campbell became 
very intimate with the late Sir Henry Lawrence, and after- 
wards with the late Lord Lawrence, frequently accompanying 
the latter on shooting excursions. He, however, never al- 
lowed his attention to be diverted from the paramount object 
of securing the garrison of Lahore against surprise. Sir 
Charles Napier writes to him from Kurrachee words which 
ought to be ever borne in mind by British officers: ‘I am 
‘ delighted at all your precautions against surprise. In India 
‘we who take these precautions are reckoned cowards. Be 
‘assured that English officers think it a fine dashing thing to 
‘be surprised—to take no precautions. Formerly it was an 
‘axiom in war that no man was fit to be a commander who per- 
‘ mitted himself to be surprised, but things are on a more noble 
‘footing now.’ On finishing one volume of his diary on 
March 16, 1848, he makes the following touching entry: 
‘If I have not realised my hope of joining those I love so 
‘much at home, I have been enabled by my saving to con- 
‘tribute much to their comfort and happiness, and this know- 
‘ ledge must be my consolation.’ 

On April 23, 1848, Colin Campbell was informed that, the 
news from Mooltan being bad, the movable brigade was to be 
held in readiness to march. He took a different and more 
just view of the situation than did the civil authorities. 


‘I was not of this way of thinking, fecling sure that a force without 
the means [artillery] of taking the place would be laughed at by the 
garrison, and that our troops must either remain there inactive until 
those means arrived from Lahore—the nearest station and support, dis- 
tant 210 miles, or eighteen marches, through a heavy country—or retire 
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to upon that place until a more suitable season for carrying on operations 
1as had arrived; that either result would have a bad moral effect, and en- 
his courage all the idle vagabonds of disbanded Sikhs to swarm to the 
his standard of Moolraj,and to crowd round the British force thus 
isolated.’ 
se 
en Before he had read a statement of the case, which was sent 
en -— + ina private letter from Colin Campbell to a friend at Simla, i 
is- Lord Gough had expressed the same views as the Brigadier. 
on Yielding, therefore, to the representations of the two expe- 
ak rienced old soldiers, the Government did not send the brigade. 
me While waiting with natural anxiety for the development of 
ne the drama which was to end in the second Sikh war, Colin 
er Campbell was able to congratulate himself that he had placed 
ito his sister in a position of independence, and that he himself 
an was at length free from that humiliation which he had so long 
and so keenly felt, debt. 
me Stirring times were now at hand, and at length Colin 
er- Campbell was to prove his talents for high command. Rajah 
ing Shere Singh having gone over to Moolraj with 5,000 troops, 
al- a great impetus was given to the rising. Appreciating the 
ect necessity of prompt and vigorous action, Colin Campbell five 
Sir days later sent off'a strong detachment by night to seize Govind- 
ich ghur, the fort of Umritsir. The expedition was successful, the 
am sikh garrison being expelled without bloodshed. Lord Gough 
dia said that this measure ‘had relieved his mind of a load of 
Be ‘anxiety.’ At the beginning of November Colin Campbell was 
to directed to take command, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
an of the troops in advance, consisting of a brigade of cavalry, 
er- two brigades of infantry, subsequently increased by a third, a 
ble brigade of cavalry, and four batteries. The disaster at Ram- 
on nuggur, which occurred on the 22nd, though the action was 
yi fought by Colin Campbell’s troops, cannot be laid to his door, 
$0 for the Commander-in-Chief assumed direct command. It was 
on- a confused skirmish, consisting of a desultory cannonade and 
w= isolated duels between bodies of cavalry. Colin Campbell re- 
presented to Colonel Grant, Adjutant-General of the Army, that 
the | these fights could lead to no result, and urged him to make a 
be representation to that effect to Lord Gough. Ere this could 
ore be done the 14th charged into the bed of the river, and suf- 
fered severely. Three days after the action Colin Campbell 
umn was offered the appointment of Adjutant-General Queen’s 
che Troops, vice Colonel Cureton, killed. He refused, stating that 
intil he was anxious to return to England as soon as the campaign 
dis- was over, 


In the early morning of November 30 Sir Joseph Thack- 
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well started with three troops of Horse Artillery, two field 
batteries, two 18-pounder guns drawn by elephants, a brigade 
of cavalry, and Campbell’s division, consisting of three bri- 
gades, to cross the Chenab and attack the Sikh entrenched 
position at Ramnuggur. Colin Campbell, when the force 
was across the river, was left in temporary command while Sir 
Joseph Thackwell rode off to bring up reinforcements. He 
asked permission to deploy and take up a position, but was 
ordered not to move. Riding to the front to reconnoitre, he 
observed large numbers of the enemy. On his own responsi- 
bility, therefore, he sent a company to occupy each of three 
villages in his front in order to prevent the force from being 
suddenly attacked, ‘ for the force, being in three inert masses, 
‘ was not in a state of formation for troops to be when liable 
‘to be attacked at any moment.’ Thackwell, on his return, 
ordered these outlying companies to rejoin their regiments, 
The enemy then advanced to the villages, which, says Colin 
Campbell, were ‘our true position.” When the enemy were 
close to the villages Thackwell said, ‘We must advance 
‘and attack them.’ Colin Campbell replied that it would 
be better to let them come out into the open plain. When, 
however, he saw that they halted at the villages and had no 
intention of advancing further, Colin Campbell asked to be 
allowed to attack them— 

‘advancing in echelon of brigades from the centre, thus refusing both 
flanks to these attacks of cavalry, which were in truth feeble. . . . He 
replied that he was afraid of his flanks. As the day advanced I asked 
him a second time to allow me to attack, which he refused for the same 
reason. Thus the day passed off in a cannonade from both sides. We 
lost some sixty or seventy men killed and wounded from cannon shot. 
We slept on the ground, and next morning we found the enemy had 
moved off during the night in the direction of the Jhelum.’ 


Sir Joseph Thackwell, on seeing Sir William Napiecr’s life of 
Sir Charles Napier, in which Campbell’s offers to attack are 
mentioned, denied in a letter to Sir William Napier, published 
in the appendix to the second edition, that Campbell ever 
offered to attack. General Shadwell says that he is not aware 
whether Colin Campbell, then engaged in repressing the 
Indian Mutiny, ever saw this denial. The evidence that 
Colin Campbell did offer to attack is as follows :—His own 
journal. Sir E. Haythorne, then on his staff, was not present 
when the conversation took place, but Colin Campbell men- 
tioned it to him a few minutes later. General Shadwell, on 
joining Colin Campbell! a fortnight later, was told the same 
version by him, with the remark that ‘it was a lost oppor- 
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‘tunity.’ The only explanation of Thackwell’s denial is that 
he forgot the purport of the conversation. 
On January 13, 1849, was fought the battle of Chillian- 
wallah, and it is not too much to say that whatever success 
was achieved on that unfortunate day was due to Colin Camp- 
bell. His journal is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the battle, but for want of space we must content ourselves 
with briefly mentioning his personal share in it. The army 
was formed in two wings, Gilbert’s division on the right of the 
village of Chillianwallah, Campbell’s on the left. Pope’s 
brigade of cavalry was on the right of the line. White’s 
brigade of cavalry on the left. Penny’s brigade was in reserve. 
Campbell’s division consisted of Pennycuick’s brigade on the 
right, Hoggan’s, consisting of H.M.’s 6lst Regiment in the 
centre, the 36th Native Infantry on the right, and the 46th 
Native Infantry on the left. Six field-pieces were between 
the brigades, and three on the left of Hoggan’s brigade. The 
Sikhs, with a numerous artillery, occupied rising ground, 
which, as well as the plain at its foot, was covered with thick 
jungle. It was impossible for Colin Campbell, owing to the 
nature of the ground, to superintend both brigades; he there- 
fore resolved to attach himself to the left or Hoggan’s brigade. 
About 2 p.m. Colin Campbell received an order to advance 
the division in line and attack, being at the same time in- 
formed that the three troops of Horse Artillery on his left 
would support his advance. Pennycuick’s brigade was thrown 
into confusion by the thick jungle, and received, while passing 
through and on emerging from it, by a heavy fire of artillery. 
Nevertheless, the 24th took the enemy’s guns. They, however, 
found in rear of the latter a body of Sikh cavalry, and on 
both flanks a large body of infantry. Being badly supported 
by the two Native Infantry regiments who hung back, and 
crushed by the fire of the Sikh infantry, the 24th fell back, 
losing fearfully, and pursued by the enemy’s cavalry. Let us 
now turn to Hoggan’s brigade. Colin Campbell so regulated 
the march of the directing battalion, the 61st, that the whole 
brigade emerged from the jungle ‘in a very tolerable line.’ 
The Sikhs had four guns and a large body of cavalry in front 
of the 61st, with a numerous infantry opposite the 36th Native 
Infantry, which was the right battalion. The 36th attacked 
the infantry, but were repulsed. The 61st moved steadily on 
the cavalry, which steadily and slowly retired. To hasten 
their departure Colin Campbell had recourse to his favourite 
manceuvre, and ordered the 61st to fire as they advanced. 
The Sikh cavalry on this hastily seampered off. The enemy 
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then pushed forward two guns to within twenty-five or thirty 
yards of the right flank of the 61st, and opened with grape, 
their infantry being at the same time, owing to the repulse of 
the 36th Native Infantry, completely in rear of the 61st. The 
position was desperate, but Colin Campbell never for an 
instant lost his head. Wheeling back the grenadiers of the 
61st, and wheeling forward No. 1 company, he led both of 
them in a charge on the guns. The guns were captured, but 
nearly at the cost of the life of Colin Campbell. ‘Two Sikh 
artillerymen fired their muskets at him ata few yards’ distance. 
The bullet of one broke the ivory handle of a pocket pistol 
in his right waistcoat pocket, and damaged his watch; the 
bullet of the other wounded his horse in the mouth. The first 
Sikh, finding that his shot had failed, rushed forward sword in 
hand and gave Colin Campbell a severe cut on the right arm. 
Both Sikhs were immediately bayonetted. As soon as the 
two companies of the 6lst had taken the guns, they opened 
fire on the Sikh infantry and compelled them to retire. In 
the mean time the remaining companies of the 61st changed 
front to their right and formed on the two companies above 
mentioned, Colin Campbell, with their own and other officers, 
tried to induce the 36th Native Infantry to reform on 
the 61st, but without success, the Sepoys being all talking 
together in great confusion, and some of them firing in the 
air. Neither had the 46th Native Infantry yet formed on the 
left of the 61st. Whilst this was going on the Sikhs ad- 
vanced two fresh guns and opened with grape, while the Sikh 
infantry, which had driven back the 36th Native Infantry, and 
been in their turn compelled to retreat by the two right 
companies of the 61st, had again formed. This was, in Colin 
Campbell’s opinion, the most critical moment of the day. The 
artillery attached to him were absent for causes not necessary 
to specify, but reflecting no discredit on them, and, with only 
the 6lst to rely upon, he found himself in the heart of the 
enemy’s position. He did not hesitate for a moment, and, 
again personally leading the 61st, captured the enemy’s two 
guns and drove off their infantry. 


‘After the capture of the second two guns, and dispersion of the 
enemy, we proceeded rolling up the enemy’s line, continuing along the 
line of their position until we had taken thirteen guns, all of them at 
the point of the bayonet by the 61st. We finally met Brigadier 
Mountain’s brigade coming from the opposite direction. During our 
progress we were frequently threatened by the enemy’s cavalry, who 
had followed us, retaking the guns we had been obliged to leave behind 
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us, our force not having admitted of our leaving a detachment for their 
protection.’ 


In a letter to his sister Alicia, modestly describing the battle, 
he says:— 

‘ The loss of so many fine fellows and that of my oldest and dearest 
friends is very saddening. If it should please God to take me through 
this war, I hope my circumstances will admit of my return to England 
in the course of another year. I must say, however, that I never en- 
tered action with a lighter and happier heart than upon the recent 
occasions, for I had you provided for.’ 

On February 21 following was won the brilliant victory of 

Goojerat. It was chiefly an artillery duel, and the defeat of 
the Sikhs was complete. Colin Campbell was ordered to 
storm a nullah—a ravine or watercourse— 
‘but to have done so with infantry would have occasioned a very use- 
less and most unnecessary sacrifice of life. And seeing that this end 
could be accomplished by the use of the artillery without risking the 
loss of a man, I proceeded, upon my own responsibility, to employ my 
artillery in enfilading the nullah; and after succeeding in driving the 
enemy out of every part of it, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
whole left wing of our army, including my own division, pass this for- 
midable defence of the enemy’s right wing without firing a musket or 
losing aman. This wasa very great and exceeding satisfaction to 
me. We had too much slaughter of human life at Chillianwallah, 
without due precaution having been taken to prevent it by the employ- 
ment of our magnificent artillery. Having felt this strongly, and hav- 
ing expressed it to the Commander-in-Chief in strong terms, I deter- 
mined to employ this weapon against the enemy to the fullest extent, 
whenever we should again come in contact with them ; and I did so, 
accordingly, in the battle of Goojerat.’ 

Marching with his division in pursuit of the Afghans to 
Peshawur, Colin Campbell was in April appointed to the 
command of the Rawul Pindee division. For his services in the 
campaign he was created a K.C.B. Ina letter to Sir Hope 
Grant he says, with reference to the above-mentioned honour : 
‘I may confess to you I would much rather have got a year’s 
‘ batta, because the latter would enable me to leave this country 
‘a year sooner,and to join some friends of my early days, 
‘ whom I love very much, and in whose society I would like to 
‘spend the period which may yet remain to me to live between 
‘the camp and the grave. The day I leave this country will 
‘ terminate my military career.’ While at Rawul Pindee he, 
by his mingled tact and firmness, averted a dangerous mutiny 
of the native troops, his conduct on the occasion receiving the 
warmest commendation from the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Charles Napier. In November, 1849, he was transferred to 
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the command of the Peshaivur division. During the two and 
a half years of his tenure of this command, several expeditions 
against the turbulent mountain tribes were sent out, in some 
of which Sir Colin—as we will henceforth style him—com- 
manded in person, and showed great skill in mountain warfare. 
He did not, however, feel at all satisfied with his position, 
His humane mind revolted against the burning the crops 
of insurgent tribes, and his forethought induced him occa- 
sionally to represent that the means of transport, supplies, 
knowledge of the country, and even numerical force were in- 
sufficient. He, on one occasion at least, deemed that Lord 
Dalhousie’s action was not only high-handed but unjust. The 
end of it was that, finding himself in antagonism to the 
Government and the civil officers, he on June 3, 1852, on the 
ground of ill-health, resigned his command. Almost simul- 
taneously he received a severe reprimand from the Governor- 
General, in which he was informed that he ‘had transgressed 
‘ the bounds of his proper province,’ and ‘ had placed himself 
‘ in an attitude of direct and proclaimed insubordination to the 
‘ authority of the Governor-General in Council.’ He made a 
temperate dignified reply, in which he expressed his surprise 
that ‘after a life of unswerving military subordination he 
* should be accused of the reverse.’ He also disavowed any 
intention of showing disrespect to the head of the Government. 
We have not space to go into the details of the question, but 
we do not hesitate to express an opinion that Lord Dalhousie’s 
censure of Sir Colin Campbell was unjustifiable. It is evident 
from the correspondence which took place between Sir Colin 
and Sir William Gomm, the Commander-in-Chief, that the 
latter considered that the commander of the Peshawur divi- 
sion was unjustly treated. It is also noteworthy that Lord 
Dalhousie impressed at least three of the most distinguished 
persons under his orders with a strong sense of injustice, viz., 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir Henry Lawrence, and Sir Colin 
Campbell. Of the two principal personages concerned in 
this affair the censurer was the one who more than anyone 
contributed to kindle the Indian Mutiny, while the censured 
was the officer chiefly instrumental in suppressing that mutiny. 

After spending the remainder of the hot weather of 1852 
at the hill station of Murree on sick leave, Sir Colin left for 
England, where he arrived at the beginning of March, 1853. 
He was destined to enjoy but a short period of rest, notwith- 
standing his frequent assertions that his military career would 
end on quitting India. War with Russia was impending, anda 
signal proof of the high estimation in which Sir Colin was held 
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by the home authorities occurred. “It was at first intended 
to send out to Turkey only two brigades of infantry; for 
the command of one of these Sir Colin was selected, and soon 
after his arrival at Scutari he was appointed to the 2nd or High- 
land Brigade of the Ist Division. At the head of this splendid 
brigade, consisting of the 42nd, 79th, and 93rd, he again ren- 
dered most important service at the battle of the Alma. When 
he got irto the bed of the Alma river, he, according to his 
brigade major, the late Sir Anthony Sterling, perceived that 
the light division to his right front was in confusion, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ By God, those regiments are not moving like British 
‘soldiers,’ and immediately formed his right regiment, the 
42nd, which was slightly in advance of the other two regiments 
under cover of the south or Russian bank of the river. The 
Duke of Cambridge at that moment coming up, Sir Colin urged 
on the latter an immediate advance, observing that he foresaw 
a disaster if this were not done. He himself pushed on the 42nd 
as soon as formed, sending word to the other two regiments 
to do the same as soon asformed. Thus the brigade advanced 
not accidentally, but, as Sir Colin’s own correspondence states, 
designedly in echelon of battalions from the right. On reach- 
ing the summit of the. heights, Sir Colin perceived the 
Russians, who were retiring from the redoubt, trying to form 
upon two large masses who were advancing across the plateau 
against the 42nd. This regiment was too much out of breath 
from the rapid yet steady ascent of the hill to charge, so they 
opened fire while advancing and drove the enemy before them 
with great loss to the latter. Before the 42nd reached the inner 
edge of the plateau another mass of Russian infantry attacked 
them, but were soon disposed of. At the inner crest of the 
heights the 42nd were halted by Sir Colin. At this moment 
two large columns came down from the enemy’s right on the 
left flank of the regiment. Just then the 93rd topped the 
hill. 


‘The 98rd, whom I had great difficulty in restraining from following 
the enemy, had only time to inflict great loss when two bodies of fresh 
infantry with some cavalry came boldly forward against the left flank 
of the 93rd, when, thinking (as in the case of the flank attack on the 
42nd) of the dispositions I should make to meet it, the 79th made its 
appearance over the hill, and went at these troops with cheers, causing 
them great loss, and sending them down the hillside in great confusion. 

- - . Lord Raglan came up afterwards and sent for me. When I ap- 
proached him I observed his eyes to fill and his lips and countenance to 
quiver. He gave me a cordial shake of the hand, but could not speak. 
The men cheered very much, I told them I was going to ask the Com- 
mander-in-Chief a great favour—that he would permit me the honour 
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of wearing the Highland bonnet during the rest of the campaign, which 
pleased them very much; and so ended my part in the fight of the 
20th instant.’ 


In this severe action—which, thanks to the rapid advance and 
judicious handling of Sir Colin, cost the brigade the compara- 
tively small loss of only one officer and about a hundred men 
killed and wounded—he himself escaped untouched, but his 
horse was killed under him. Sir Anthony Sterling says that Sir 
Colin, when Lord Raglan shook hands with him, said, pointing 
to the killed: ¢ Sir, it was they who did it.’ He adds that when 
Sir Colin asked permission to wear the Highland bonnet, the 
men cheered enthusiastically. With reference to the bonnet 
General Ewart says: ‘ We were all greatly amused about this 
‘time by seeing Sir Colin Campbell appear on parade ina 
‘feather bonnet instead of his cocked hat. He was so de- 
‘ lighted with his Highlanders on the 20th, that he asked Lord 
* Raglan’s permission to wear a Highland bonnet, of which there 
‘ were now plenty to spare, and had a hackle made partly red 
‘ and partly white, the 42nd wearing red hackles, and the 79th 
‘ and 93rd white.’ 

On October 14 the important command of the troops in front 
of Balaklava was assigned to Sir Colin. He perceived the 
defect of the position in the distance between the Turkish 
redoubts and their supports, but was in no way responsible for 
this arrangement, and he had to make the best of the imper- 
fect defensive means at his disposal. Sir Colin vigorously 
applied himself to the work cut out for him. The first to rise, 
he was the last to lie down, though engaged on his legs or on 
horseback every hour of the day in the superintendence of the 
different working parties, encouraging the diligent, rebuking 
the indolent, besides visiting at early dawn and nightfall not 
only his own posts but those of the cavalry. 

Lord George Paget, in ‘ The Light Cavalry Brigade in the 
‘ Crimea,’ speaks of making Sir Colin’s acquaintance for the 
first time :— 

‘ He is such a nice fellow, and one of those . . . who seem to take a 
pleasure in gratifying one’s curiosity and thirst for military knowledge 
and information as to the nature of the position, expected point of at- 
tack, &c. . . . But Sir Colin was very irate against “those young officers 
of cavalry who would fall out from their regiment and come to the 
front and give their opinions on matters they know nothing about in- 
stead of attending to their squadron as I would make them do. Why, 
my lord, one with a beard and moustache, who ought to have known 
better . . . said tome to-day, ‘I should like to have a brush with them 
down there ;’ when I replied ‘ Are you aware, Sir, that there is a river 
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‘between us and them?’ These young gentlemen talk a great deal of 
nonsense. I have no fear of the action of an old fellow like myself 
being misconstrued, but Iam not here to fight a battle or gain a vic- 
tory; my orders are to defend Balaklava, which is the key to all our 
operations, my lord, and I have a very strong position and am not going 
to be tempted out of it.” All this in the broadest Scotch accent, and 
with the bluntness of an old soldier.’ 


Both accent—only when excited did he speak broad Scotch— 


and bluntness are somewhat exaggerated in this passage, 
which, however, gives a good idea of Sir Colin’s feelings at 
that time, as well as of his disposition. He was undoubtedly 
irascible and subject to prejudice. ‘The impertinent presump- 
tion of the young cavalry officers above mentioned irritated 
him, as we have seen. He also considered the privileges of the 
Guards unjust, and had therefore a prejudice against Guards 
officers as a body. Being thoroughly regimental in feel- 
ing, he was not very well disposed towards staff officers. 
Again, he was, from the great tension of mind caused by the 
responsibility of his position, in rather an irritable mood 
during the earlier part of his command at Balaklava. Finally, 
his brigade major, an able but not very conciliatory-mannered 
man, much given to grumbling, far from softening down dis- 
agreeables rather aggravated them. 

General Ewart, in his interesting but slightly prolix work, 
gives an amusing account of a scene with Sir Colin, illustrative 
of his irritability at the sight of staff officers. General (then 
Captain) Ewart was, at the commencement of the siege, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General at head-quarters. One day 
he was sent down to Balaklava by the Quartermaster-General 
with orders for Sir Colin to send up immediately to the front 
1,500 Turks, who had just arrived. 

‘Now, if there was anything which Sir Colin disliked more than 
another, it was the sight of a staff-officer from head- quarters, and he had 
just been congratulating himself on the reinforcement he had, as he 
thought, received; my arrival therefore put him into a towering pas- 
sion. At first he declared he would not give me the Turks at all, but 
at last I was told I might wait... . After waiting an hour I again 
visited Sir Colin, and asked when the Turks would be ready, telling 
him Ihad been desired by General Airey to ask him for an interpreter. 
This latter request made him more furious than ever, and he refused 
most positively to lend him one. I explained that I should not be able 
to speak to the Turkish colonel without an interpreter, but all my mild 
‘expostulations were of no avail, and I had again to beat a retreat. . . . 
As soon as they were ready, out came Sir Colin, and I saw that he was 
about to address me. “ Captain Ewart,” he called out, “do you see that 
Turkish colonel? If you dare give him the slightest order, I'll report 

you. You staff-officers think you can do anything you like.” ’ 
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Sir Colin felt most strongly that the dashing, flashy staff 
officer reaped many of the rewards which should more properly 
have been granted to the regimental officer. Nothing roused 
his ire more than talking of staff officers going out of their 
way to win the Victoria Cross. Indeed, he entertained rather 
a prejudice against the Victoria Cross. 

On the evening of October 24, Sir Colin received such in- 
formation from a Turkish general as to convince him that an 
attack was to be made nextday. As regarded himself, he was 
quite prepared when the attack was made. It is strange, 
however, that Lord Raglan did not take additional precautions 
to support the Turks in the isolated and advanced redoubts, 
We are all familiar with the events of the 25th. The result 
was to increase the peril and anxiety of Sir Colin, who was 
regularly beleaguered. The whole of the following night he 


was on foot, showing himself to the troops, and telling them’ 


impressively that, ‘happen what might, it was the duty of 
* everyone to stand and, if need be, to die at his post. That he 
‘ would be with them,’ &c. For some weeks to come his energy 
and vigilance were unceasing. All day superintending the 
construction of defensive works, cheerfully encouraging the 
men, and seeing after their wants, and all night watching for 
an attack, he only snatched a few hours’ sleep at odd times 
during the day. ‘To be ready as well as, no doubt, to seta 
good example, he refused the shelter of a roof and carried his 
tent close to the principal battery. So alert was he, that ‘a 
‘man coughing, a dog barking, or a tent flapping in the wind, 
‘was sufficient to startle him; and he would be up several 
‘ times in the night, even when there was no alarm, visiting the 
‘ pickets and guards in the battery.’ At length, on the morn- 
ing of December 6, the Russians were found to have recrossed 
the Tchernaya, and Sir Colin’s anxieties were sensibly dimi- 
nished. ‘For the first time, that night Sir Colin lay down 
‘ with his clothes off in the house; but even with a roof over 
‘his head he was restless, and such was the tension of his 
* nervous system from the continuous strain imposed upon him 
* by the long weeks of anxious watching, that the officer who 
‘ shared the sam¢ room with him was roused in the middle of 
‘the night by his chief jumping up and shouting “ Stand to 
* your arms!”’ 

On Chriszmas Day he received the notification that he had 
been appointed Colonel of the 67th Regiment, and learnt that 
he was to succeed the Duke of Cambridge in command of the 
First Division, with which was conferred the local rank of 
Lieutenant-General. On June 16, he and his division were 
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reunited, and he moved to the heights in front of Sebastopol. 
A short time previously he had been raised to the dignity of a 
G.C.B. He cherished the hope that in the assau!t of Sep- 
tember 8 he and his fine division would play a prominent part. 
In conjunction, therefore, with Colonel Cameron, the senior 
officer of the Highland Brigade, he had sketched out the fol- 
lowing plan :—‘ Cameron was to head the 42nd with a rush, 
‘whilst Sir Colin followed with the rest of the division in 
‘close support ; and in this manner, pressed forward by the 
* remainder of the troops of the respective attacks, he hoped 
‘that a lodgment would be effected and maintained by the 
‘weight of numbers in the rear. For weeks before Sep- 
‘tember 8, Sir Colin spoke of this scheme as the best chance 
‘of success.’ Unfortunately he was kept in support. That 
was a fatal error, and led to the failure of the attack on the 
Redan, which was made by another division of younger troops 
already harassed by severe duty. 

In spite of his eminent services and invariable success, Sir 
Colin was not yet fully appreciated by the authorities. A signal 
proof of this was afforded by General Simpson, on the eve of 
the assault, having offered him, in Lord Panmure’s name, the 
appointment of Governor of Malta. This offer he naturally 
felt to be a slur, and he unhesitatingly declined it. When 
Sebastopol was evacuated, it became known that General 
Simpson was desirous to be relieved of the command of 
the army. Sir Colin felt that it would not be offered to 
him notwithstanding his undoubted claims; so at the end of 
October, active operations being over for the year, he obtained 
leave of absence to England. Embarking on November 3, he 
reached London on the 17th, crossing on the way the mail 
carrying the appointment of Sir William Codrington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and aletter to himself from Lord Panmure, 
making a strong appeal to his patriotism to serve under General 
Codrington, and promising him the command of a corps 
darmée, On arriving in England he at once called on Lord 
Panmure, who read him a copy of the above-mentioned letter. 
Sir Colin made no reply. He then went to Lord Har- 
dinge. He thus, in a letter to a member of his staff, describes 
what ensued :— 


‘I spoke to him distinctly as if speaking to yourself, and informed 
him of the utter want of value in my eyes of the flummery contained 
in the letter of the Minister of War, who had six or eight weeks before, 
when the siege was being carried on, proposed to me to go from duty 
with a division in the field to become schoolmaster to the recruits in 
Malta, and that I had come home to ask his lordship to accept my resig- 
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nation. If her Majesty should ask me to place myself under a junior 
officer, I could not perhaps refuse any request of hers. Lord Hardinge 
quoted instances of officers older and higher in rank than Sir Colin hav. 
ing consented to serve under juniors, among others his own conduct in 
the first Sikh war. I looked him straight in the face and said to him, 
“My lord, the army in India knew, and every officer and soldier in 
the whole army knew, that your lordship took that step to save the 
army, and that your lordship did save the army in consequence. The 
cases are not parallel.” He made no reply.’ 


He proceeded on the morrow to pay a visit of two days to the 
Queen at Windsor, where he received so gracious a reception 
from her Majesty and the Prince Consort, that his ruffled feel- 
ings were soothed, all that was loyal and chivalrous in him 
was called forth. So touched indeed was he, that he told the 
Queen that he was ready to return to the Crimea at once, and 
* to serve under a corporal if she wished it.’ 

It is difficult to understand the ignorance and want of appre- 
ciation of Sir Colin’s value displayed by the Government— 
but nothing could exceed the hesitation and perplexity of the 
Cabinet when Lord Raglan’s death rendered it necessary to 
appoint his successor. Sir Colin Campbell was the man who 
(as some of us thought) ought to have been chosen, but he 
was passed over partly because he was not a Guardsman, and 
partly because he was supposed. to be a blunt old soldier devoid 
alike of the conciliatory manners, diplomatic skill, and linguistic 
acquirements needed by the commander of a British force co- 
operating with a French army. These ideas were altogether 
erroneous. Sir Colin’s most intimate friend in the Crimea was 
General Vinoy, with whom to the day of his death he kept up 
a close intimacy. How well he could curb his temper when, 
in the interests of the public service, it was necessary to work 
in harmony with those whose views were not his, the history 
of his career in India proves. With the French officers of 
all ranks he was on the most friendly terms, and there was no 
British general whom they more liked and respected. When 
Pelissier heard that he had left the Crimea, he said, ‘Je ne 
‘ vois jamais cet homme sans avoir envie de l’embrasser.’ 
Vinoy’s remark was, ‘Ils renvoient leur meilleur général et 
‘leur plus brave soldat.’ As to his knowledge of French, it 
was disclosed to Lord Palmerston in a somewhat amusing 
manner. 


‘ Sir Colin, dining with Lord and Lady Palmerston, sat on one side 
of the former, Madame Persigny, the wife of the French ambassador, on 
the other. In the general conversation which took place, Sir Colin 
talked to the ambassadress in her own language across Lord Palmerston, 
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who, on hearing this, exclaimed in a tone of surprise, “ Why, Sir Colin, 
they told me you could not speak French.” ’ 


We do not learn that Lord Palmerston blushed as he made 
this remark, but he certainly had not advocated the appoint- 
ment of Sir Colin to the chief command. 

Returning to the Crimea at the end of January, he reverted 
to the command of the Highland Division, it having been de- 
cided not to organise the corps d’armée till on the eve of taking 
the field. Peace soon followed, and Sir Colin re-embarked for 
England after delivering to his original brigade a farewell 
address which is a perfect model of military oratory, so simple, 
yet so full of feeling, was it. It was received with marked 
emotion by his hearers, who had learned alike to love, to 
respect, and to believe in their gallant chief to an extent 
hardly realised by civilians. His reception in England by 
both the public and the authorities must have been most grati- 
fying to him. He was first appointed to the command of the 
Dover district, and subsequently Inspector-General of Infantry. 
He was anxious for repose, but accepted employment solely to 
enable an officer who had served with him in the Crimea to 
fulfil, by further employment on the staff, the period required 
for promotion. While Inspector-General of Infantry he gave 
signal proof of the remarkable faculty he possessed for re- 
membering those who had served under him. We relate the 
incident in his own words :— 


‘While I was inspecting the depédt at Chichester, I noticed that an 
old man, evidently an old soldier, though in plain clothes, was con- 
stantly on the ground, and apparently watching my movements. At 
the end of the inspection, as I was leaving the barrack yard, he came 
towards me, drew himself up, made the military salute, and with much 
respect said “‘ Sir Colin, may I speak to you? Look at me, sir; do you 
recollect me?” I looked at him and replied “ Yes, I do.” ‘ What is 
my name?” [told him. “ Yes, sir, and where did you last see me?” 
“In the breach of St. Sebastian badly wounded by my side.” ‘ Right 
sir.” “T can tell you something more; you were No. — in the front 
rank of my company.” “ Right, sir.” Iwas putting my hand into my 
pocket to make the old man a present, when he stepped forward, laid 
his hand on my wrist, and said “ No, sir, that is not what I want, but 
you will be going to Shorncliffe to inspect the depdt there. I have a son 
in the Inniskillings quartered at that station, and if you will call him 
out, and say that you knew his father, that is what I could wish.” ’ 


In December, 1856, Sir Colin was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Berlin to invest the present Emperor of Germany 
with the Grand Cross of the Bath. In the following March 
an offer was made to him of the command of the expedi- 
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tionary force about to be sent to China. He declined on 
the score of age and long service and liability to fever and 
acue. Soon after, however, came another offer which his sense 
of duty did not allow him to refuse. The Indian Mutiny broke 
out, Sir George Anson died of cholera, our Eastern Empire 
was in the direst peril, and both the Government and the public 
at once proclaimed Sir Colin—now more highly estimated than 
he had been eighteen months previously—as the man to com- 
mand, On Saturday, July 11, on going down to the Horse 
Guards, he was told that Lord Panmure wished to see him. 
Lord Panmure said that the Cabinet had only that morning 
heard of General Anson’s death, and offered him the command 
in India. He accepted at once, and offered to start that even- 
ing. It was arranged that he was to leave on the following 
day. The only condition he made was that Colonel Mansfield, 
who was then discharging the duties of Consul-General at 
Warsaw, should be named Chief of the Staff in India. The 
friendship of the old General for Mansfield dated from their 
service at Peshawur many years before, and it was of the most 
cordial description. Mansfield had precisely those high intel- 
lectual powers which were not the strongest part of Sir Colin’s 
character. The one was a man of thought, the other of action, 
and Sir Colin foresaw that a combination of those gifts would 
save India, and raise his friend to the highest rank in his profes- 
sion, which, as Lord Sandhurst, he ultimately attained. 

From this time his career became so thoroughly exposed to 
the public gaze, is so well known, that we shall say but little 
of his tenure of office as Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army. The most interesting part of his correspondence 
has reference to his relations with Lord Canning. These 
were from the first of the most cordial description, and 
though on several occasions their views differed their action 
was always harmonious. They were in constant communica- 
tion with each other, and a warm friendship sprang up between 
them. As to his conduct of the campaign, the numbers under 
his immediate command were generaily so small that he 
had little scope for displaying his tactical abilities. He 
showed, howevér, that though remarkable for prudence he 
could be daring as Ney when occasion demanded. Indeed, it 
was when under fire that he showed to the best advantage. 
The chief feature of his tactics was the prefacing all attacks 
by the infantry with a heavy fire of artillery, and by so 
doing he greatly .economised the lives of his soldiers. This 
care for them was not thrown away. They knew, if sent on 
any dangerous enterprise, that the movement was necessary, 
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and that every precaution had been taken to secure success. 
As to the 93rd Highlanders, which, with the 42nd and 79th, 
again found themselves under his command, they were de- 
voted to him, and he returned their affection. He knew 
many of them by name or sight, and at every opportunity 
would talk to the private soldiers, asking after their health 
A and wants, &c. Their faces lit up with pleasure when he 
spoke to them, and after his departure they discussed eagerly 
the appearance and health of their old leader. They were, 
in fact, to him what the Tenth Legion were to Cesar, and 
we verily believe that if, placing himself at their head, he had 
marched them to the edge of a cliff, they would have followed 
him over it without hesitation. The rest of the army, though 
less personally attached to him, yet entertained the greatest 
respect and regard for him. No wonder that such should be 
the case, for they felt that he was the friend of all, of what- 
ever rank or colour, under his command. Dr. Russell relates 
an instance of his kindness of heart which is too illustrative 
of the man to be here omitted. In the Trans-Gogra campaign 
Lord Clyde, during an action, was galloping to recall a troop 
of horse artillery, when his horse, putting his foot in a hole, 
came down. Lord Clyde was much shaken, and dislocated his 
right shoulder. He nevertheless refused to lay up even for an 
hour, and passed the night en bivouac. 
‘ At one of those fires, surrounded by Beloochees, Lord Clyde sat with 
his arm in a sling, on a charpoy, which had been brought out to feed 
the flames. Once, as he rose up to give some orders for the disposition 
of the troops, a tired Beloochee flung himself full length on the crazy 
bedstead, and was jerked off in a moment by one of his comrades. 
“Don’t you see, you fool, that you are on the Lord Sahib’s charpoy ? ” 
Lord Clyde interposed, “ Let him lie there, don’t interfere with his rest,” 
and took his seat on a billet of wood.’ 
We have before alluded to Lord Clyde’s occasional hasti- 
ness of temper. The following account, abridged from General 
Ewart’s autobiography, gives a characteristic illustration of it. 
At the capture of the Secunder-Bagh, General (then Major) 
Ewart, after a desperate encounter with a couple of native 
officers, whom he slew with his sword, captured a colour, 
receiving in doing so one cut on the right arm and another on 
’ the right hand. The defenders of the building being all killed, 

and he, as he imagined, the senior officer present, thought that 
} Sir Colin might like to know of the success. He accordingly 
ran towards Sir Colin, who was sitting on his horse surrounded 
by a group of staff officers. He saw Major Ewart coming, and 
before he could speak called out, ‘Go back to your regiment, 
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‘ sir.” It was evident that something had gone wrong, for he 
was very irritable, and would not let Major Ewart speak. At 
last the latter angrily exclaimed, ‘I have just killed the last 
* two of the enemy with my own hand, and here, sir, is one 
‘ of their colours.’ Major Ewart says: ‘I almost think he 
‘ damned the colours, but at last had the civility to thank me.’ 
We long ago learnt from another source that there was no 
question about damning the colours. What Lord Clyde did 
say was, when Major Ewart came up: ‘ Damn the colours! 
* Rejoin your regiment, sir. I respect your gallantry, Major 
*‘ Ewart; but rejoin your regiment.’ 

At the Kala Nuddee affair, where, by the way, Lord Clyde 
received a contusion in the stomach from a spent musket-ball, 
the 53rd, contrary to orders, made a dash at and captured a 
tollhouse occupied by the enemy. Justly indignant at this 
breach of discipline, he rode up to the regiment, largely com- 
posed of Irishmen, in order to reprimand it. At each attempt, 
however, to speak, his voice was drowned by repeated shouts 
of ‘ Three cheers for the Commander-in-Chief, boys!’ until, 
finding it was impossible to obtain a hearing, the stern coun- 
tenance which he had assumed for the occasion gradually 
relaxed, and the veteran chief turned away with a laugh. 

His personal courage was conspicuous, but at the siege of 
Lucknow he, as he considered, made a display of nervousness 
at which he was much irritated. A heavy fire was going on, 
but Sir Colin was as usual close up to the front. Coming 
across a regiment lying down under cover, he remembered 
that in it was a young officer from whose mother—an old 
friend—he had that morning received a letter. He sent for 
the young officer and began talking to him in his customary 
kind manner. Suddenly whiz passed a round shot close over 
their heads. Involuntarily the ensign bobbed, and in sym- 
pathy Sir Colin imitated him. The next moment, recollecting 
himself, he furiously assailed the luckless lad in the strongest 
language, telling him that he had been the cause of his (Sir 
Colin’s) doing a thing which he had never done before, and 
of which he was ashamed. He exhorted the ensign never in 
future to duck at a shot, and then, his wrath cooling, invited 
him to dinner. 

It has been generally believed that Lord Clyde was only 
the tactical general, and that all the strategy was due to the 
late Lord Sandhurst. It was thought, indeed, that Lord Sand- 
hurst was to Lord Clyde what Gneisenau was to Bliicher. 
That Lord Sandhurst’s great scientific knowledge of the art of 
war was of the greatest value, and proved most useful to Lord 
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Clyde, is certain. Lord Clyde himself, however, was more 
than a mere fighting soldier, and by no means ill-versed in the 
literature of his profession. As a proof of this assertion and 
that strategically Lord Clyde did not efface himself in the 
presence of Lord Sandhurst, that the latter did not step beyond 
the legitimate limits of the functions of chief of the staff, the fol- 
lowing fact may be alleged. On his journey out Lord Clyde 
landed at Madras, and while there he showed his old friend 
Sir George Balfour a confidential memorandum of his scheme 
of operations. About the same time Lord Sandhurst, who 
had been ‘summoned from Warsaw to follow his chief, sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, on his way through in London, a scheme 
which, in general conception as well as in detail, was almost 
identical with that of Lord Clyde. 

The Sepoy mutiny was scarcely over when what is called the 
‘White Mutiny’ threatened most serious consequences. The 
difficulty arose from the high-handed manner in which the 
European soldiers in the Company’s army had been transferred 
to the direct service of the Queen. They had been treated, as 
they conceived, with indignity, and, as they believed, the terms 
of their engagement had been violated. The slichtest manage- 
ment on the part of the Government, the grant of a bounty, or 
even a complimentary speech on the transfer and an issue of 
rum in which to drink the Queen’s health, would have put the 
malcontents in good humour. As it was, there was during 
several weeks the greatest peril of an actual collision between 
the Company’s and the Queen’s troops. Happily Lord Clyde, 
who was not responsible for the mischief, was able by mingled 
firmness, tact, and knowledge of soldiers, to save the Govern- 
ment from the peril which their error had produced. It was 
with reference to this incident that Lord Clyde wrote to Lord 
Canning: ‘ I am irresistibly led to the conclusion that hence- 
‘forth it will be dangerous to the State to maintain a local 
‘European army. I believe that after this most recent ex- 

* periment it will be unsafe to have any European forces which 
‘do not undergo the regular process of relief, and that this 
‘ consideration must be held to be paramount to all others.’ 

On June 4, 1860, having stamped out the last embers 
of rebellion, and despatched an expedition to China, Lord 
Clyde terminated his active military career, and embarked 
for England. He had left India eight years previously a 
simple colonel and K.C.B., in quasi-disgrace with the al 
government. In the meantime he had risen to the rank of full 
general, the dignity of Grand Cross of the Bath and peer of 
the United Kingdom, and was acknowledged by all to be the 
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most eminent, able, and distinguished general in the British 
army. In addition to other honours he had been in January, 
1858, transferred from the colonelcy of the 67th to that of the 
corps so closely connected with his fame and so devoted to his 
person, the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. Some curious cir- 
cumstances attended his elevation to the peerage. Lord 
Derby inquired what title he would choose. In reply he men- 
tioned ‘ Clyde.’ The Duke of Cambridge, in a private letter 
to him, had suggested that he should be raised to the peerage 
by the title of ‘ Baron Clyde of Lucknow.’ He, as we see, 
adopted his Royal Highness’s suggestion in part only, for, as 
he wrote to the Duke, Sir Henry Havelock had been created 
a baronet with the affix of Lucknow. ‘It might be unbe- 
‘coming in me to trench, as it were, on the title of that very 
‘ distinguished officer.’ Lord Derby, feeling that it was neces- 
sary that an ‘of’ should be added, gave instructions for the 
patent to be made out in the name of ‘ Baron Clyde of Clydes- 
‘dale.’ On hearing this, Sir Colin had it brought to his notice 
that one of the titles borne by the Duke of Hamilton was 
‘Clydesdale.’ He therefore wrote to beg that he might, after 
all, be styled ‘ of Lucknow ;’ but it was too late, and as Baron 
Clyde of Clydesdale he became a peer of the United King- 
dom. At the same time he received a pension of 2,000/ 
a year. With the innate modesty and simplicity of his dispo- 
sition Lord Clyde was at first—to quote a letter from Sir W. 
Mansfield to Sir Hope Grant—‘ much disposed to run restive 
‘at being put into such strange harness.’ General Shadwell 
says: ‘In his communications with his intimate friends—in- 
‘deed in the many letters he subsequently wrote to General 
‘ Eyre or the writer of these pages—not one is to be found 
‘ with the signature of ** Clyde.” They generally bear his ini- 
‘ tials, “ C. C.” or “ C. Campbell ”—the way in which he had 
‘hitherto signed himself.’ Further honours were in store for 
him. In July, on arriving at Paris, on his way to England, 
he received an intimation that he had been appointed colonel 
of the Coldstream Guards. The emoluments of this position, 
together with his pension, gave him an income of 4,000/. a 
year. In addition were his savings during his three years’ 
tenure of office as Commander-in-Chief. His tofal income 
must therefore have been during the last few years of his life 
close on 5,000/. a year, a pleasant contrast to his position ten 
years previously, when he had only just extricated himself 
from debt. 

On arriving in London he was received with enthusiasm by 
all classes, from her Majesty and the royal family downwards, 
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but, with his usual modesty, he shrank from being lionised. 
As soon as he could free himself from social as well as official 
demands—for his opinion on the reorganisation of the Indian 
army was much sought after—he went off to Vichy, where, in 
the society of his old Crimean friend, General Vinoy, he took 
the rest which he so much needed. Age, toil, anxiety, and 
hardships were at length beginning to tell on him, and his 
health had evidently begun to fail. On his return to England 
in the winter he established his surviving sister, Miss Alicia 
Campbell, in a home of her own in London, he himself taking 
chambers in the Albany. His father, we may mention, had 
died in 1859. In April, 1861, he again went to the Conti- 
nent, spending a few weeks in Paris with General Vinoy, 
visiting the battle-fields of the Austro-French war, and re- 
turning vid Germany. He was soon off again, being commis- 
sioned to represent the British army at the Prussian manceuvres. 
On November 1, 1861, he was invested at Windsor with 
the Grand Cross of the Star of India, and on November 9, 
1861, he was created Field Marshal. He had exhausted all 
honours, and though his promotion had at one time been some- 
what slow, to climb from colonel to field-marshal in little less 
than seven years and a half was, in a certain sense, compensa- 
tion. He might indeed be now considered fortunate. He 
was able to enjoy the well-earned repose for which he had long 
pined. He had obtained high social, the highest imilitary rank. 
He enjoyed an income which to him was affluence. His old 
friends and many new acquaintances vied with each other for 
the honour and pleasure of seeing the fine, genial, pleasant 
old soldier at their London dinner tables or country houses. 
From time to time he varied his pleasures by visits to France, 
where General Vinoy and other friends were ever ready to 
welcome him. 

There were, however, two drawbacks to his happiness. His 
health began to fail soon after his return from India, and he 
had several warnings that his race was nearly run. Another 
circumstance there was, too, which gave him pain. From 
causes which it is needless here to discuss, a coolness had 
sprung up between him and some of his old staff. Indeed, he 
either was, or imagined that he was, neglected by certain of 
those to whom he had been so kind a chief, and who owed so 
much to him. He complained that he had no one to write a 
letter for him. That his affectionate heart was wounded by 
this estrangement from those who had been among his most 
dear and trusted friends we can well believe. Other friends 

as old as those between whom and him a wall of estrangement 
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had arisen, however, were ready to make his declining days 
pleasant to him, and though ill-health had‘tendered him a little 
excitable, and perhaps somewhat exacting, he became by no 
means misanthropical. He still delighted in the ‘seciety of 
those whom he knew well, was still always thinking how he 
could do a kindness to or advance the interests of others. As 
long as he was in debt or poor, he had longed for money because ; 
money meant independence, a provision for his sister, and 
power to take rest. He was, however, the reverse of greedy, 
and his personal tastes were as simple when a rich field-mar- 
shal as when a poor colonel. He thus had a large balance 
with which to indulge his generosity. On January 18, 1862, 
he writes in his journal: ‘1 have given so many presents in 
‘ money during the course of the year, that I find I must dis-- 
* continue the indulgence of this pleasure for some time to 
‘come.’ Then follows a detailed statement which shows that 
during 1861 he had, besides a handsome allowance to his sister, 
given away no less than 6,792/. His generosity was of no 
late growth. When Commander-in-Chief in India he was 
wont, if any great friend or member of his personal staff had 
pay or allowances unjustly cut down, to exert himself to 
the utmost to see them righted, and, if he failed, would pay 
the money himself. On more than one occasion the sum 
amounted to over 100/. 

In May, 1863, he was taken so ill at the house in Berkeley 
Square, which he had taken, and to which he had moved only 
a few weeks previously, that his medical attendant advised him 
to set his affairs in order. In the first week in June he sud- 
denly appeared at the house of his old friend and brother 
officer in the 98th, General Eyre, at Chatham, where he was in 
the habit of paying constant visits. After a fortnight’s stay, 
during which he made no progress, he returned to London for 
afew days. On June 23 he reappeared at Chatham. He 
never quitted the house again. The details of his last illness 
are told in a simple, touching manner, in harmony with Lord 
Clyde’s own simple nature. [He realised his danger from the 
first, and with pious fortitude prepared himself for the end. 
He passed much tithe in prayer and in hearing the Bible and 
sacred poetry read to him. It was possibly in reference to 
the estrangement above mentioned that he earnestly impressed in 
upon General Eyre his forgiveness of all unkindness. ‘ Mind 
‘ this, Eyre, I die at peace with all the world.’ In the inter- 
vals of his sufferings he loved to talk about old Peninsular 
days. His memory, too, would frequently dwell on his 
faithful Highlanders, and find expression in terms of grati- 
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tude for the trust they had reposed in the chief who loved 

them so well. Occasionally he became subject to delusions 
and very excitable. We learn that at times, on hearing the 
sound of the bugle in the adjoining square, he would spring 
from his chair, exclaiming, ‘I’m ready.’ On July 24 he 
seemed to have but a few hours to live ; but though he longed 
for death he said to General Eyre, ‘I should like to live till 
‘ to-morrow, because it is the anniversary of St. Sebastian, 
‘which is, perhaps, a fitting day for the old soldier to die.’ 
It was deemed advisable that he should not be excited by in- 
terviews with any but General Eyre’s family circle. His sis- 
ter, therefore, though she spent some time in the house without 
his being aware of the fact, did not see him till August 1, 

when he expressed an earnest desire for her presence. From 
that day she never left him, till, on August 14, he passed away 
to his rest. In spite of his desire for an unostentatious funeral, 
it was considered due, alike to him, to the army, and to the 
nation, to lay his bones in Westminster Abbey. 

Thus passed away from the midst of us the mortal remains, 
but not the inspiring memory, of Colin Campbell, Baron Clyde 
and Field Marshal, who seventy-one years previously had 
entered the world as the son of a poor Glasgow carpenter. 
This brilliant transformation was little due to accidents of for- 
tune, nor indeed at all to genius. He was not a great man— 
he was not a brilliant man—but he was brave, capable, patient, 
persevering, unselfish, and possessed of a single-minded devo- 
tion to duty. Hence his success. Hence the fame with which, 
when his countrymen learned to know him, they enwreathed his 
brows. Hence the devotion of his troops. Hence the love of 
his numerous friends. Hence the deep respect of the general 
public. If his name will not be recorded in history as “that of 
a great man, it will certainly be remembered by posterity as 
that of a grand character ; and, unlike many popular heroes, 
the more that is known of him the brighter does his reputation 
shine. The admirable biography which we owe to the pious 
industry of his old aide-de-camp has done much to assign the 
subject of it his proper niche in the temple of fame, and we 
feel an especial pleasure in paying our humble tribute of re- 
spect and regard to one who combined in the highest degree 

the bravery and warmth of heart of a true Highlander. 
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Art. VIIL.--- Heinrich IV. und Philip IIT. Die Begriindung 
des franzisischen Uebergewichtes in Europa, 1598-1610. 
Von Dr. M. Puitirprsen. Drei Biinde. Berlin: 1870- 
1876. 


N the course of the great rivalry which was carried on 
between France and Spain for nearly two centuries, no 
greater contrast is offered than that presented by the reigns of 
Henri IV. and Philip III.; and Dr. Philippsen has, with 
very considerable success, devoted remarkable faculties of re- 
search and a keen historic insight to the difficult task of 
bringing out in high relief and with great detail the opposite 
principles which prevailed in the two countries with respect 
to foreign policy, State organisation, and internal adminis- 
tration, and to setting forth the various consequences of their 
antagonistic action. The period comprised in these volumes 
of Dr. Philippsen occupies the last twelve years of the reign 
of Henri IV., and extends from the Peace of Vervins, con- 
cluded on May 2, 1598, to the assassination of the great king 
by the knife of Ravaillac in the year 1610. These twelve 
years form a most eventful period in the history of the two 
nations. While the unprincipled and senseless government of 
Lerma marks the point of declination of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in its rapid descent to ruin and decay, it was during 
the reign of Henri IV. that the foundation of French pre- 
ponderance was laid in Europe. These twelve years denoted 
in fact a displacement of power destined to affect the whole 
world and all civilisation. 

The two countries, indeed, represented directly opposite 
principles. Spain was the representative of the strict Catholic 
principle and of the suppression of all contrary ways of 
thought ; while France, which in its home government was 
not much more tolerant, yet, from enmity to Spain, allied her- 
self especially with the Protestant powers, of whose interests 
she undertook to be the champion, in Germany: and the 
Netherlands. The final victory of France in fact gave to the 
Reformation a sure and solid foundation. Yet at the signature 
of the Peace of Vervins on May 2, 1598, a superficial ob- 
server might have deemed it absurd to place the power of 
France on a level with that of Spain. The power of Spain 
at that time extended widely over both hemispheres, and the 
Spaniards were justly proud of an empire upon which, as they 
boasted, the sun never set, and which reduced to insignifi- 
cance the orbis terrarum of the Roman world. The Pacific 
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Ocean, the Indian and Atlantic Oceans were in theory but 
inland seas of the Spanish Empire. In all the most important 
seaports in Flanders, Spain, Southern Italy, Southern Asia, 
and in Africa and America, the Spanish flag waved supreme. 
In Italy Spain possessed the half of the Peninsula, and seemed 
likely to embrace the whole in its oppressive grasp. The 
feeling of the nation was that Spain was destined to be the 
mistress of the whole earth, and it was long ere they were 
cured of this delusion. The population of the Spanish terri- 
tories was, however, far from equalling their extent. Spain 
itself, according to the census of 1594, contained 8,206,791 
inhabitants, and in all Spanish Europe there were about 
eighteen millions of people. When one considers that at that 
time England, Ireland, and Scotland did not contain four 
million inhabitants, and how scarce was the general population 
of Europe, it is apparent how relatively preponderant was the 
power of Spain as regards population. 

But this immense empire, which presented so colossal and 
formidable an appearance from without, was honeycombed 
with ruin and decay within. Its government was a despotism 
of the most implacable and exclusive character. All represen- 
tative government had become a mere shadow in Spaingince 
the suppression of the Communeros in the days of Charles V. 
And although Philip II. professed to be the great upholder of 
the Church, it was on condition that the Spanish ecclesiastics 
should hold their allegiance to him as superior to their allegiance 
to the Pope. Not a papal bull was allowed to have authority 
in Spain without the royal péacet, and all the ecclesiastical 
vacancies were filled up by himself. The Inquisition itself 
derived all its authority from the crown. The same despotic 
spirit prevailed in the army and navy and in every department 
of the State. Under this upas-tree of despotism which over- 
shadowed the whole land, the forces of Spain and the sources 
of prosperity rapidly withered and became exhausted. The 
many causes of the ruin of Spain have been detailed again and 
again; and at every fresh enumeration a fresh wonder is ex- 
cited at the multiplicity of forms of political and financial 
absurdity and of national folly which made up the sum of 
the despotic and conservative creed in Spain, and which were 
dragging it down every year more irretrievably into ruin. 
Not the least of the causes of such ruin was the enormous 
amount of property held in mortmain by ecclesiastics; it is 
computed that about one-fifth of the soil of Spain was held by 
the Church. The yearly incomes of the eleven archbishops of 
Spain ranged from 300,000 scudi (equal in present money to 
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about 300,000/.) to 20,000 scudi a year. The Cortes again 
and again made representations about the harmfulness of this 
excessive accumulation of property in mortmain, but the king 
characteristically replied, No conviene que se haya novedad 
en esto. It was not unnatural, however, that the king should 
so reply, for under various pretexts he drew about six millions 
of ducats a year from Church property. Not much less harmful 
was the immense amount of property held in entail as mayoraz- 
gos. Never, too, was there invented so irrational a system of 
taxation as that which was in vogue with Spanish statesmen. 
But it was not only to the artificial and senseless measures 
of statesmen that Spain was indebted for her decay ; the main 
cause of her evils arose from the character of the nation itself, 
as developed by historical causes and the proclivities of race. 

The population of Spain was divided into four classes— 
(1) the clergy, of whom we have already spoken, with their 
enormous possessions; (2) the greater nobility; (3) the 
lesser nobility; (4) the pecheros or common people. All 
these four classes were animated by the same spirit of 
haughtiness and possessed by the same love of indolence, 
Even the pechero would indulge in the arrogant spirit of caste 
which inflated his superiors in ascending degrees, for below 
him were a wretched set of pariahs, composed of the descen- 
dants of the Moors and Jews, and of the Sanbenitos, the 
victims of the Inquisition. There were 300,000 hidalgos, 
mostly tradespeople and artisans; but all these were full of 
contempt for their own occupations, and seized every oppor- 
tunity of emerging from their class and taking rank with the 
idle nobility. The pechero boasted himself, commoner as he 
was, to be the lord and master of foreign nations, and, however 
humble his position, strove to appear a great personage ; and 
this presumption and false pride, accompanied with hardness 
of feeling, roughness of demeanour, and merciless bigotry, 
made the name of Spaniard to be at that time detested in 
Europe. 

This indolent haughtiness of the Spaniard, and his aversion 
from all mechanical and toilsome labour, were increased by other 
accidental causes—by the adventurous spirit excited by the 
seductions of the gold and silver of South America, and the 
attractions of foreign service in the renowned armies of Spain. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of Naples, Milan, and Flanders, 
not to speak of the more pitiable natives of South America, 
had countless tales to tell of the rapacity and ruthlessness 
of their foreign masters, who robbed them without mercy 

while charged with the mission of protection. 
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With all the faults of the Spaniards, however, their army, 
which had been the first in the world since the days of Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, still maintained its reputation, and was the 
main pillar of the edifice of the State. Its infantry still 
continued to be the most renowned in Europe, and was indeed so 
till the great Condé annihilated its columns and its prestige 
for ever on the fields of Rocroy and Lens. Dr. Philippsen 
sums up the condition of Spain at the beginning of the reign 
of Philip III. as follows :— 


‘Thus had trade and commerce been artificially brought low. Agri- 
culture languished from the same causes, as well as from the accumula- 
tion of property in mortmain. The industrial classes were overwhelmed 
with imposts, the whole population overladen with taxes and debt. 
The revenue of the State was in part mortgaged, and in part destined 
to be wasted in useless enterprises and squandered in foreign provinces 
and external wars, the character of the nation was both enfeebled and 
made intractable and brutalised by spiritual and political servitude, 
while the love of distinction had been led into utterly false directions. 
Is it to be wondered at in such circumstances if Spain sank with head- 
long rapidity from being the first power in Christendom to one beneath 
all civilised nations, and remained only a shadow of a power a century 
after the days of Charles V.—if, even in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, it became a subject of ridicule to the foreigners who 
travelled in it—if in the ruins of a once great nation nothing re- 
mained standing but the dark power of a fanatical priesthood ? ’ 


No two nations ever offered so strange a contrast as that 
presented by Spain and France under Philip III. and Henri lV. 
The outward appearance of the Spanish Colossus was terrible, 
and its glance extended over the whole world, but within all 
was weakness, folly, and disorder; while France, though 
infinitely less imposing in external appearance, was compact 
and united at heart. The Spanish peninsula, shut up behind 
the Pyrenees, was at the extremity of Europe, and secluded 
from the vitalising influences of the time; France was in the 
very centre of all movement, and open on all sides to the 
ideas of other countries. The sources of life in Spain were 
rapidly drying up, while France was inspired by a new and 
revivifying spirit. Spain clung desperately to all that was 
ancient and obsolete in the political and spiritual world; 
France was the representative of progress and refurm, Spain 
was the apostle of ruthless intolerance; France was the ally 
and champion of the European party of toleration and political 
independence. 

France, however, at that time was far from being the country 
which it now is. Artois and French Flanders, Rousillon and 
Cerdagne, still belonged to Spain, as also did Franche-Comté; 
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the Duchy of Lorraine was independent; Alsace belonged 
to the German Empire—in fact, about five-sixths only of the 
present territory of France was comprised in its limits. The 
population amounted to a little over ten millions, and its 
revenue amounted but to about nine millions of crowns. 
When one compares this with the revenue of Spain, amount- 
ing to twenty-four millions of ducats, and when one adds that 
the regular forces of Spain amounted to upwards of 100,000 
men, while those of France reached only from 40,000 to 
50,000, one must conclude that Henri IV. had need of much 
forethought and preparation before venturing to measure him- 
self with the superior might of his neighbour. We shall have 
occasion later to observe on the intelligent encouragement 
which agriculture, industry, and trade received under the go- 
vernment of Henri [V., aided by ministers worthy of himself. 
But on the whole the picture offered by France was that of 
life active, aspiring, and energetic, animating a people of 
unimpaired elasticity, although overwhelmed and decimated 
with the disasters and evil consequences of civil war, and 
raising them from the depths of misery to a sunny state of 
prosperity and organised power. 

As great a contrast was offered by the monarchs of Spain 
and France as by the countries themselves. Philip IIL, 
whom Philip II. not long before his death had styled un’ 
ombra de principe, conducted his whole life in a way which 
justified the apprehensions of his father. He was in his one- 
and-twentieth year when he began to reign. He was a poor 
sickly child, born April 14, 1578, neglected in his early years 
by his father, and overlooked by courtiers and ministers. 
He was kept quite aloof from all business, and his only 
recreation was an occasional hunting party. The poor young 
prince, with the tragic destiny of Don Carlos ever before his eyes, 
bore all this neglect and contempt in patience, and ventured 
to show no signs of liking for persons or pursuits. Naturally 
such treatment increased the shyness and indolence of his 
character, and when he came to the throne he found and deemed 
himself incapable of the most ordinary business of his realm. 

He resembled in appearance the sovereigns of his race. He 
was of middle size, slight and well made, adroit in his move- 
ments; his complexion was of clear white and red, his hair 
light with a reddish tinge, his moustache pointed and turned 
upwards, his heavy Austrian underlip projected forwards, his 
face had a melancholy but not unpleasing expression, and he 
smiled slightly as he spoke; his manners were attractive, 
though somewhat awkward. Shyness and mistrust formed the 
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chief traits of his character. He avoided personal intercourse 
in business, and preferred to do everything by writing, in 
which case his favourite Lerma managed everything for him. 
He shunned court ceremony as much as possible, and loved 
retirement in his country houses and the sports of the chase, 
being an excellent shot. He was, too, very fond of gambling, 
and often played the whole night through, rising from his bed 
at midday. His mental indolence increased with his years. 
Like many such men, he had an immense sense of personal 
dignity, and did not lack courage, though he had not much 
occasion to display it. He was a most exemplary observer 
of all religious ceremonies and ordinances, had a boundless 
reverence for the Madonna, and held it as the great mission 
of his life to establish the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In questions touching his conscience he was not 
content with the opinion of Lerma, but he asked for that 
of his confessor, Gaspar de Cordova, whom he made a member 
of his council of state. He was, too, proverbially chaste, and 
the affection between himself and his wife, an Austrian arch- 
duchess, was deep on both sides. His favourite and minister, 
Lerma, took every care to prevent the queen from exercising 
any influence over her husband’s political conduct, even at 
times going so far as to carry her husband away from her, to 
reduce the poor queen to accept any terms of submission. 
Both king and queen alike were passive instruments in the 
hands of the pernicious counsellor. 

Never, in fact, did an unfortunate kingdom fall into more 
unfortunate hands than those of Lerma. The commencement 
of the Duke of Lerma’s influence over the king began when, 
as Marquis of Denia, and minister of Philip II., Lerma was 
the only member of the king’s council who had shown any 
sympathy with the heir-apparent. On the death of his father, 
Philip ILI. gratefully remembered his services, and drew him 
from the obscure government to which the jealousy of Philip 
had condemned him for services rendered to his son. He was 
immediately made a member of the Royal State Council, en- 
dowed with an income of 40,000 ducats a year, and created 
Duke of Lerma; and from that time the king completely 
abdicated into the hands of his minister. Everything passed 
through his hands, and the king did nothing but sign papers 
at the suggestion of Lerma. Whoever had a favour or an 
office to demand had to apply to Lerma. The duke was so 
jealous of his power, that he allowed not the smallest thing 
to escape from his direction, and hence it was that at the 
Spanish Court procrastination was ubiquitous and intermi- 
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nable. The favourite was restless and insatiable, without a 
trace of regularity or order; the slightest contradiction roused 
him to fury, while the coarsest flattery made him all smiles, 
and foreign ambassadors found that with him compliments 
and bribes were all-powerful. Of his avarice and greed and his 
incapacity the reader will find sufficient proof in our subsequent 
pages. The rest of the councillors of Philip IIT. played a most 
subordinate part. Don Christobal de Moura, the chief coun- 
cillor of Philip II., was placed in honourable retirement as 
Grandee of Castile and Viceroy of Portugal. The only one 
of the ministers of the late king who was continued in 
office was Don Juan Idiaquez, while the most important person 
in the State after Lerma was the king’s confessor, Gaspar de 
Cordova. 

It is a relief to turn from the solitary fainéant monarch of 
the Peninsula to the contemplation of the character of Henri 
IV., le Béarnais, le bon roi, le vert galant, as he was popularly 
called. The French king had finished his romantic period 
when he ceased to be styled the roi de Navarre. Coutras, 
Arques, and Ivry were now far behind him. The brilliant 
paladin of the panache blanc had disappeared, but the hero of 
war had only disappeared to make room for the hero of peace. 
Henri IV. is one of the most difficult of all the characters of 
history to seize rightly. He was a veritable Proteus—fluid 
and fickle as water in appearance, and yet at bottom as firm as 
granite—capable of suppressing all his dashing valour and im- 
petuosity for the sake of the vast projects which his farseeing 
mind was maturing inwardly for execution. He was, indeed, 
of sanguine temperament, full of life and activity, ever cheer- 
ful and ready of wit, of a courage apparently approaching 
to foolhardiness, contemptuous of all that was mean and 
little, ever generous to his foes; at the same time he was 
fickle in his passions, and flew from mistress to mistress as he 
did from combat to combat,—a true Gascon. And yet this 
was not all; in the long school of misfortune his character 
had undergone a severe ordeal, which had changed it much 
for better and for worse. He had learnt perforce patience and 
endurance; trained, too, in the school of Catherine de Me- 
dicis, he had learnt dissimulation and the art of suppressing 
all scruples of conscience ; he had acquired a general distrust 
of men and motives, while at the same time he made, as a rule, 
all his original and acquired aptitudes subservient to his remote 
political ends, 

It is, however, the conflict in him between these original 
and acquired qualities which makes his character so difficult 
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to be understood. His quick and fiery temperament gave itself 
vent, from time to time, in outbreaks; these, however, he 
managed to control when the gravity of the occasion required 
it; and on the whole he appears, in his foreign relations, as a 
subtle, calculating diplomatist, standing generally on the de- 
fensive, taking advantage of every error of his adversaries, in 
order to isolate them more and more. His policy was, in fact, a 
waiting one. He was delaying everything like an aggressive 
policy until he should find Spain sufficiently embarrassed and 
abandoned, and France sufficiently strong, for him to com- 
mence that enterprise against the House of Austria which it 
was the aim of his life to execute. In foreign affairs, however, 
he was, unlike his brother monarch of Spain, especially his own 
minister. Villeroi and Jeannin were mere secretaries, and it is 
without foundation that the secretaries of Sully, in the untrust- 
worthy *‘ GEconomies Royales,’ have attributed to their master 
a leading share in the direction of the foreign politics of his 
master. Henri lV. was of middle stature, and of strong and 
sinewy build. His head was proportionally large; his hair, 
moustache, and full beard became prematurely grey, and was 
quite white two years after the Peace of Vervins. His mouth 
was nearly hidden by his beard and moustache, but had a 
slightly sensual look; his forehead was broad and high, and 
furrowed with toil and thought; his eyebrows were arched 
high above his keen, quick eyes; his nose was long and aqui- 
line; his whole appearance was fine and imposing; and his 
manners were free, amiable, and captivating. His powers of 
endurance were great, both for physical and mental effort. 
Noted as he was for his devotion to the chase and the prodi- 
gality of his amours, he never neglected for either any business 
of State, and decided himself on every important matter. 
Though he had little education, his natural talents and good 
memory supplied the deficiencies. His letters are remarkable 
for spirit and ease, and his speeches were always vigorous and 
original, and he had a gift for composing songs, some of which 
are still popular. As for his amours, the account of these 
would make a list as long as that of Leporello, and naturally 
some of them were not of a very refined character; his 
amorous temperament broke out again with singular violence 
in the last years of his life in his passion for Charlotte de 
Montmorency. 

The first great question which occupied the attention of 
Henri LV. after the peace of Vervins was the affair of the 
marquisate of Saluzzo, which the Duke Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy, with his avidity for increase of possession, had 
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forcibly possessed himself of in the days of Henri IIL, to 
whom the marquisate had fallen by hereditary right. The 
king, wearied at last with the duke’s perfidious stratagems 
and delays, declared war against him at Lyons—a war which 
ended naturally in the rapid defeat of Charles Emmanuel, who 
was forced in consequence, by the Peace of Lyons, to cede La 
Bresse to the French king, who in return allowed him to retain 
Saluzzo. 

The Peace of Lyons was signed on January 17, 1601, and 
a little more than a month previously, at Lyons also, on 
December 9, 1600, the king had consummated his marriage 
with Marie de Medicis. The marriage of Henri IV. with 
Marie de Medicis had long occupied the attention of the 
king, the court of France, the Pope, and all Europe. It was 
certain that the death of the king without immediate heirs 
would be the signal again of civil war among next claimants 
to the crown. No stability of the government in France 
seemed possible so long as Henri was without male issue, and 
of this there was no hope so long as the first marriage of the 
king with Marguerite de Valois remained undissolved. Mar- 
guerite and the king had for many years lived apart, the queen 
concealing the last wantonness of a scandalous life in an 
old chateau in Auvergne. Her husband might put forward 
the infidelities of his wife as excuses for his own. But no 
passion, with the exception of a passing devotion to Corisande, 
the Countess of Gramont, had taken any serious hold upon 
him until he met with la belle Gabrielle in 1590. It is 
most characteristic of the age of Henri IV. that his love 
for Gabrielle d’Estrées should have reached the importance 
of an event of European significance, and that she was en- 
couraged by the approval of noble Protestant ladies, among 
whom was the Princess of Orange, to aspire to share with 
Henri the throne of France; and, had a premature death not 
snatched her away, it was not impossible for her to have 
reached the object of her ambition. Among the Protestants 
it was the general wish that, if Henri married again, he should 
marry a French wife, and that he should marry again was the 
general wish of the French nation, who dreaded the possibility 
of a disputed succession if he died childless. Gabrielle, how- 
ever, the Charmante Gabrielle of the king’s own chanson— 
whose refrain, ‘Cruelle départie,’ has sounded so plaintively in 
the ears of millions of French men and women—died suddenly, 
just as her empire over her royal lover seemed to be most 
assured, and just as her ambitious hopes seemed to be brightest. 
She perished of a premature childbirth, not without strong sus- 
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picion, however, of having been poisoned—a suspicion which has 
been accepted as fact by Sismondi, Michelet, and other historians. 
The chief evidence, however, for this seems to be the opportunity 
and place of her death, and the distortion of her features after 
her decease. Gabrielle, lately created Duchesse de Beaufort, 
died on April 10, 1599, being then twenty-eight years of age. 
The king, as soon as he recovered from his first burst of 
sorrow, reconciled himself to his life, and admitted to the am- 
bassadors of the States-General gw’il cognoissoit la mort de feue 
la duchesse un coup de ciel, et qwil vouloit en faire son proffit. 
Accordingly the proceedings for obtaining a papal divorce were 
pushed forward at Rome, and the negotiations for a marriage 
with Marie de Medicis, which were already in progress during 
the lifetime of la belle Gabrielle, were resumed with renewed 
activity, when a fresh passion took possession of the king, by no 
means more commendable than that for the Duchesse de Beaufort. 
La charmante Gabrielle died in the spring. Before the end 
of the summer Henri was desperately in love with Henriette 
Catherine de Balzac, Mademoiselle d’Entragues, the daughter 
of Marie Touchet, the mistress of Charles V., and the Sieur 
d’Entragues, one of the most corrupt courtiers of the time. 
The love of Mademoiselle d’Entragues was made a matter of 
barter and sale by her father; he demanded 100,000 crowns, 
a marquisate for his daughter, and moreover, to save ap- 
pearances, exacted a written promise from the king that in 
ease he received Mademoiselle d’Entragues as a compagne he 
would espouse her if she had a son. The king humoured 
father and daughter in this strange demand; he signed such a 
promise, and showed it to Sully, who had the courage to tear 
itup. The king wrote, however, another, and soon Henriette 
d@’Entragues, under the name of the Marquise de Verneuil, 
succeeded to the place lately possessed by Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
As for d’Entragues herself, she was, without being beautiful, 
bewitching, with a thin, lithe figure, and lively in spirit and 
in body, a great contrast to the soft, languishing, full-blown 
graces of la belle Gabrielle. She had a thousand times over 
assured the king that his promise of marriage to her was 
meant but to satisfy her parents ; as soon, nevertheless, as she 
became Marquise de Verneuil and enceinte, ske beset the king 
with serious assertions of her pretensions. The king’s minis- 
ters, however, allowed the king to amuse himself with his 
mistress and her matrimonial pretensions, and continued quietly 
persisting in the great political and financial alliance with the 
house of Medici, which was to create for Henri, through the 
Pope and the Grand Duke, a great position in Italy. 
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Marie de Medicis was twenty-seven years of age when she 
was married to Henri IV. All the magic and magnificence 
of the pencil of Rubens, as displaved in the gallery of pictures 
painted in her honour, and which are now at the Louvre, have 
been unable to invest her with any charm or delicacy of 
person. A tall stout woman, with large arms and a full bust, 
she had nothing about her which was not in her husband’s 
eyes bourgeois. ‘The king’s mistress always designated her as 
la grosse banquiére. ‘Two circumstances, however, rendered 
the marriage acceptable to Henri IV.’s ministers. The first 
was the rich dowry which was to be expected from the Medici 
family ; secondly, the hope which they entertained of getting 
the ear of the Pope through the all-powerful Cardinal de 
Medici, and also of getting a French Pope elected at the next 
Papal vacancy. The marriage had in point of fact been ar- 
ranged for some time, but was delayed by the breaking out of 
the war between France and Savoy. The contract for the 
marriage between the king and Marie de Medicis was signed 
at Florence on April 25, 1600. The king had asked for 
1,500,000 crowns, but was content to secure 600,000. The 
marriage itself was solemnised by proxy in the Tuscan capital 
on October 5, and consummated at Lyons on December 9. 
During the intervening nine months Henri carried on cor- 
respondence with his intended wife and with the Marquise de 
Verneuil at the same time; and the chief difference between 
the two series of letters is that the terms of affection towards 
the legitimate love are more decorous and stately ; those towards 
the illegitimate one, if somewhat coarse, are more hearty and 
passionate. The marquise, however, became enceinte; and since 
she and her family possessed Henri’s written promise to marry 
her in case of her having a son, and as his devotion to her 
was still excessive, this caused a fresh anxiety to the coun- 
cillors of the king, from which, however, they were relieved 
by a thunderstorm which brought ona premature confinement. 
The domestic interior of Henri, as established in the Louvre, 
where legitimate and illegitimate children were brought up 
together, was one of the strangest on record; and it must have 
been almost as hard to keep peace in his own harem as to 
establish the internal affairs of his kingdom on a peaceful basis. 

This latter task he took in hand immediately after the con- 
clusion of the war with Savoy. Henri IV. found himself face 
to face with two oppositions, which it was necessary to reduce 
to order—the aristocracy and the extreme religious parties. 
The former had lost confidence in their powers of open revolt, 
and sought to establish their ends by means of conspiracy. 
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The religious faction, however, refused to withdraw a tittle 
of their pretensions. ‘The Huguenots still held firmly to the 
sword, and confided in those strong places which had so power- 
fully helped to place the king on his throne. The Catholics 
were arrogant in their numerical strength and in the fact that 
they had constrained the king to abjure his religion and to 
come over to their party, and looked on him as a foe who 
was seeking only for an occasion to return to his old creed, 
and to avenge himself for his humiliation. The Huguenots, 
however, showed themselves to be the more distrustful and 
defiant of the two parties. After what they termed the 
apostasy of Henri, they looked for a new period of persecution, 
and they organised themselves anew in their old republican 
fashion. France was divided out into Protestant circles, each 
of which had its own council, composed of deputies appointed 
by election, to watch over its safety and administration. 
Every circle appointed one deputy to the general council, 
which consisted of twelve members, who undertook the direc- 
tion of this Huguenot state. A revenue was raised upon all 
the Huguenots for the expenses of organisation and for war 
contingencies. The Huguenot republic was, in fact, a state 
within a state, which possessed a regular army with about 
200 strong places, with experienced soldiers like Bouillon and 
La Trémoille for generals, and with Du Plessis Mornay for a 
statesman. 

Long and obstinate was the contention between the king 
and the Huguenot chiefs, who, not comprehending the diffi- 
culty of the king’s position, reproached him loudly with ingrati- 
tude, and threatened to break out into open revolt. After 
endless discussion it was arranged that the Huguenots should 
retain their military organisation ; they were to have their two 
hundred towns and castles ard other strong places, and the 
expenses of the garrison of seventy-five towns and fortresses 
were to be paid by the king himself. This arrangement was 
to be good for eight years, after which period the strong places 
were to be given back to the king, who would appoint Pro- 
testant governors for life. 

The military position of the Huguenots being thus secured, 
after two further discussions between the Huguenot chiefs and 
the royal commissioners, the famous Edict of Nantes was 
signed on April 15, 1598. This admirable edict, which closed 
the long period of the wars of religion in France, marks the 
dawn of a new epoch, that of toler ation in Europe. The pre- 
amble is remarkable, since it grounds the reason of the edict 
on the necessity of giving security for the re-establishment of 
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the Catholic worship in the places in which it had not yet 
been reintroduced (as Béarn, La Rochelle, Nimes, and Mont- 
auban), as well as on that of satisfying the complaints of 
his subjects of the reformed religion. He had delayed hitherto 
the publication of such a measure, since the edict says: 

‘La fureur des armes ne compatit point 4 l’établissement des lois. 

Mais maintenant qu il plait 2 Dieu commencer nous faire grice de 
quelque meilleur repos, nous avons estimé ne le pouvoir mieux em- 
ployer qu’i pourvoir que son saint nom puisse ¢tre adoré et prié par 
tous nos sujets; et s'il ne lui a plu permettre que ce soit pour encore 
en une méme forme de religion, que ce soit au moins d’une méme 
intention et avec telle régle qu il n’y ait point pour cela de trouble ou 
de tumulte entre eux.’ 
He decided then to give to all his subjects a ‘ general clear, firm, 
‘ and absolute law,’ a perpetual and irrevocable edict, and ended 
by a prayer to Divine grace to make his subjects comprehend 
that after their duty to God and to their king, the chief foun- 
dation of union, tranquillity, and peace, and the re-establish- 
ment of the State in its pristine splendour depended upon its 
observance. 

Henri used every means in his power to cause the edict to 
be obeyed. But the royal commissioners, one of whom was a 
Protestant, the other a Catholic, met, as they travelled about 
in the provinces, with mach opposition in carrying its provi- 
sions into effect. The Calvinists opposed the revival of the 
mass and the restoration of Church property, sometimes with 
arms, and the Catholic priests and magistrates opposed the open- 
ing of Protestant places of prayer. On both sides the priests 
and ministers thundered forth denunciations at the godless pro- 
clamation. The Pope himself, Clement VIII., was incensed 
at first, but the French cardinals, Joyeuse and Ossat, managed 
to allay his apprehensions. The prestige of royal power since 
the accession of Henri was infinitely increased, and the com- 
missioners shared in the new respect it had gained, and en- 
forced the will of the monarch everywhere. Every measure 
of pacification was adopted. The priests on both sides were 
warned to banish all polemical or political tirades from their 
sermons, and the very names of Papist and Huguenot were 
forbidden to be used under penalty of a heavy fine, while all 
administrative and judicial authorities were instructed to pro- 
ceed against offenders with the utmost rigour. The result was 
that in the year 1600 the edict was in full operation through- 
out the whole kingdom. 

No greater proof, however, of the newborn vigour which 
had been imparted to the monarchy, can be given than the 
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ease with which Henri IV. extinguished the conspiracy of 
which the Marshal Biron was the chief, and the stern execution 
of the sentence which was his due. This famous conspiracy of 
Marshal Biron dates back to the time of the visit of Charles 
Emmanuel to Paris in the affair of Saluzzo. This intriguing 
spirit, conscious that he was about to fail in his main object, 
endeavoured to indemnify himself by fomenting all the dis- 
contented wounded vanities and interests angered by the 
searching reforms of internal administration and by the return 
to orderly government, as well as by arousing the old spirit 
of feudal independence which had been of old so productive 
of calamity to France. But, strange to say, it was not among 
these that the duke found his chief ally. His great success 
was the seduction of the most famous of Henri’s generals—his 
own familiar friend whom he had overwhelmed with honours 
and substantial marks of affection. The emissaries of Spain 
and Savoy failed not to discover in Biron a willing instru- 
ment for fomenting disorder in France, and for taking the 
lead in a conspiracy which should effect, if successful, the 
dismemberment of France, the death of the king, the down- 
fall of the Bourbon dynasty, and held before him the bribe 
of a royal marriage and of an independent principality. Biron 
was, by order of the king, tried for ‘high treason by the 
Parliament of Paris. The great lay peers of the Parliament 
refused to come; they were afraid equally of acquitting and 
condemning the accused, His tribunal was composed of all the 
judges of the courts of Paris, two hundred and twenty-seven 
innumber. The proofs were too clear and numerous to leave 
him any chance of escape, and he was condemned to death, 
while all the grace which his family and adherents could obtain 
for him was that he should be decapitated in a court of the 
Bastille instead of on the Gréve. He underwent his punish- 
ment on July 31, 1602. The trial and execution of Biron 
had made an immense sensation not only in France but 
throughout Europe. Notwithstanding all the patience and 
long-suffering of Henri IV. towards “Biron, he foresaw full 
well that. so “exemplary an act of punishment would have the 
most beneficial effect in quieting the spirit of revolt among the 
great nobles of France, and establishing the royal dynasty in 
security. 

The Spaniards and the people of Savoy, on the other hand, 
looked forward, at the news of Biron’s execution, to a general 
insurrection in France among the Catholic party. But all 
remained quiet, and not a word even of censure was uttered 

against the king. Henri behaved with great leniency to all the 
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accomplices of Biron; only a few of the chief conspirators in 
the provinces shared in Biron’s fate. The Comte d’Auvergne, 
after full confession, in which he implicated the King of Spain 
and the Duke of Savoy, was forgiven, as was also the Prince 
de Joinville. The Duke de Bouillon was the only one who 
kept aloof from the court, but he, too, met later with retribu- 
tion. And the general conviction resulting from this conspiracy 
of Biron’s and its suppression, both at home and abroad, was 
that the monarchy of France was based anew on an authority 
which might set at defiance the envy and machinations of the 
great nobles, and the malignant enterprises of disaffection and 
revolt. 

Contrary, utterly, to the system which prevailed in Spain, 
the fashion of governing of Henri IV. was quite personal. 
And yet such was his readiness and clearness in managing 
business matters, that he devoted but two hours a day to State 
affairs ; contriving, however, in these two hours to get through 
an immense amount of business. When there was no regular 
council sitting, his ministers made their statements to him as he 
walked up and down the room. After hearing every question, 
he gave a brief and rapid decision, in which, generally, there 
was nothing to be changed. What he wanted in culture and 
acquired information was supplied by the instructions of his 
ministers, by his own knowledge of men, his own experience 
and intelligence, and his marvellous instinct for what was right 
and fit. In the weightiest matters of foreign policy he called 
a few chosen members of his privy council about him. He 
listened to their discussions either leaning against the niche of 
a window or walking up and down, and gave his decision on 
the result in a few words. Everything in the man depicted 
activity and energy. When he gave audience to foreign 
envoys, they never found him sitting down. He heard them 
either standing or walking to and fro, and made reply. From 
morning to night he was in bodily motion, and hence it 
was that he became impatient when sickness grew upon him 
with increasing years. Never was any business deferred, if 
possible, to the morrow ; it must be brought to an end at once 
if once discussed. At times he was extravagant in gifts and 
marks of favour both to friends and enemies ; but all his truly 
important posts were distributed only according to merit or the 
advantage of the State. In such matters no supplication was 
of any avail; he preferred looking out himself for the proper 
persons, and did this without being applied to by them, and 
often even quite in their absence. In this way De Vin was made 
Governor of Calais, Lesdiguiéres a marshal, D’Ossat and La 
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Rochefoucault cardinals, while they were quite away from him, 
and without their having any suspicion of their approaching 
advancement. The two chief ends of policy which Henri 
ever held in view were the consolidation of the French 
monarchy and the abasement of the House of Austria. The 
real purpose of his foreign policy was shown by his exclama- 
tion on one occasion when he imagined that the ambassadorial 
rights of France had been treated with contempt by the 
Spanish Government. ‘1 swear by Heaven, when I have 
‘once brought my affairs in order, to wage such a war that 
‘ they shall repent ever to have forced me to lay my hand to 
* my sword.’ 

As for the internal tranquillity of the country, the gold of 
the Escurial continued to find its way into the cabinet of the 
king and to corrupt his most trusted servants. The con- 
spiracy of the D’Entragues, in which the Comte d’ Auvergne 
and the Duc de Bouillon were engaged, was, next to the con- 
spiracy of the Marshal Biron, the most dangerous plot with 
which Henri had to deal in his reign. The family D’En- 
tragues, the relatives of the Marquise de Verneuil, the king’s 
mistress, were at the bottom of its formation. Through the 
disclosures of the Comte d’Auvergne, the complicity of the 
Duc de Bouillon was laid bare not only in this conspiracy but 
in that of the Marshal Biron. Henri, after having by a wary 
diplomacy isolated Bouillon from his Huguenot adherents 
at home and his royal protectors abroad, and quieted the 
agitation fomented by Spanish gold, besieged Bouillon himself 
in his own fortress of Sedan, and compelled him to surrender, 
upon which the king admitted him to a full pardon on terms 
less rigorous than seemed advisable to his ministers. 

The examples of Biron and Bouillon operated like magic on 
the rebellious spirits of the great nobility, who had so long 
been accustomed to consider revolt from their allegiance as a 
sort of right in the troubled times of the monarch. Nor did 
Henri proceed with less perseverance and rigour to bring the 
lesser nobles, the lesser tyrants, the governors of towns, the 
commandants de places, the seigneurs into subjection, to extir- 
pate brigandage, and to establish that peace and security 
throughout the length and breadth of France which is an in- 
dispensable condition for the well-being of all industry and 
commerce. 

The frightful disorder which had resulted from the wretched 
government of Henri III. and the fury of the League had 
penetrated into every branch of the administration of the State 
and into every institution on which the vitality of a State is 
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dependent. The curse of civil war had fallen like a corroding 
blight over the whole land, and struck it with sterility. Agri- 
culture, the most primitive industry of mankind, had fallen 
into such a state that the whole country lived perpetually on 
the verge of a famine. In 1595, when the nation found itself at 
length liberated from anarchy and foreign invasion, and under 
the protecting rule of a humane monarch, such, according to 
an edict of Henri IV., was the state of the country: ‘ We find 
* our subjects reduced to the point of falling into imminent ruin 
‘ by the cessation of labour, which is nearly general throughout 
‘ the whole country. The vexations to which labourers have 
‘ been exposed have made them quit not only their ordinary 
© work and business, but also their houses, so that farms now 
‘ are unoccupied, and almost all the villages uninhabited and 
‘ deserted.’ When the farmer and peasant farmer began to 
endeavour to recultivate his fields, he employed none but his 
own hands and those of his children; he had no money for 
hired labour. The consequence was that the landless peasantry 
flocked towards the towns, and, in spite of all precautions, 
established themselves there and increased the sum of urban 
poverty and misery; for in towns, too, through the absolute 
want of security prevailing throughout the country, both or- 
dinary and skilled workmen were thrown out of employ, and 
rural and urban mendicants disputed with each other for the 
insufficient pittances of public charity. 


‘In Paris,’ we are told by L’Estoile, ‘ everything was so dear, especially 


bread, that none among poor people had half a meal. Processions of 


poor folk thronged the streets to such an extent that there was no 
passing. On Monday, March 4, there were counted, in the cemetery of 
Saint Innocent at Paris, seven thousand five hundred and sixty-nine 
poor people. On Saturday the number of poor was increased in Paris 
by two-thirds, six or seven thousand having entered the day before. . 
From all sides poor members of Jesus Christ are brought to the 
Hostel Dieu, so dry and attenuated that they had no sooner entered 
than they gave up the ghost. On Saturday, February 10, one of the 
guardians of the /ostel Dieu told my son-in-law that from January 1 
up to that day four hundred and sixteen persons had died in the Hostel 
Dieu. According to the report of the guardian and governors of the 
Hostel Dieu, six hindred and odd persons died there in the month of 
April. On Friday, March 1, a woman was burned opposite Saint 
Nicolas des Champs for having killed two of her children with her own 
hand, she having been brought to do so, as she said, through hunger 
and having nothing to give them to eat.’ 


Indeed, for thirty-six years all France had been continually 
swept by hordes of armed men, little different from brigands, 
who were more destructive than locusts. During these inter- 
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minable civil and religious wars the man-at-arms had been 
accustomed to live at the cost of the farmer and the peasant ; 
not only to demand from him food and shelter, but to carry off 
his cattle, and by threats and torture to extort from him his 
money and his goods. Even after the wars had ceased troops 
of disbanded soldiers, styled rowtiers and malandrins, paraded 
about the country, making the roads insecure and practising 
their old habits of plunder on the unfortunate cultivators of 
the soil. Of this lawless state of things even the ruined and 
degraded provincial gentilhommerie, both on the side of the king 
and of the League, did not hesitate to avail themselves, by swoop- 
ing from their chdteaux and donjons from time to time down 
on the farmers and the peasants, ransacking their homesteads, 
barns, and henroosts. They even adopted the habits of veritable 
brigands by lying in wait for travelling traders at the fords of 
rivers or at the entries of the forests, and despoiling them of 
their merchandise, by carrying off travellers reputed to be rich, 
imprisoning them in their dungeons, and submitting them to 
torture till they had paid sufficient ransom. 

France was perhaps at that time the most wretched country 
in Europe. The population was decimated and half-starved, 
and numbers had fled from a soil given over to rapine and 
ruin. Not only was agriculture nearly extinct and half of the 
country uncultivated, but all internal trade had ceased between 
town and town, as well through the insecurity of the public 
roads, as because the greater part of them had disappeared. 
Whatever industry there was was exercised for home consump- 
tion in the interior of the towns, and was of the most primitive 
description. 

Against this state of things Henri 1V., from the moment 
that he felt himself sufficiently strong, made relentless war. 
He set himself at once to work, as he himself states in one of 
his edicts, ‘d’arrester les excés insupportables, injures et 
‘ violences que regevoient ses pauvres subjects du plat pays par 
‘Yoppression et barbare cruauté de la plupart des gens de 
‘guerre.’ Consequently, on February 24, 1597, he published 
an edict which prohibited men-at-arms from trespassing on the 
fields and lands of the farmers, and ordering the governors of 
the provinces to take measures for pursuing them and cutting 
them in pieces. On August 4, 1598, he published a still more 
stringent ordonnance respecting the right to carry arms, in 
which it was forbidden to persons of any quality or condition 
whatsoever to carry arquebuses, pistols, or any other firearms 
on the high roads; even the gentilshommes were only to be 
allowed to use them on their lands for purposes of sport. The 
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whole population were empowered to make arrests in the 
carrying out this decree, and if necessary the tocsin was to be 
sounded to call for assistance. For a first offence the punish- 
ment was confiscation of the weapon and imprisonment, for 
the second death. Nor was this all. He caused the refractory 
gentry to be attacked in their very strongholds of brigandism, 
and many a dismantled castle owes its ruined bastions and 
battered donjon to the artillery of Henri IV., and the vigour 
with which he followed up the establishment of such security 
in the country as rendered commerce, industry, and agriculture 
again possible. 

Henri found a worthy assistant in this work of restoration 
and advancement of the resources of the country in Sully, 
although Sully opposed the king in some of his important 
designs. Everyone knows the famous aphorism of Sully, 
* Que le labourage et le paturage estoient deux mamelles dont la 
‘ France estoit alimentée, et les vraies mines et trésors du 
‘ Pérou,’ and that other expression of Henri IV., spoken to 
the Duke of Savoy in 1600: ‘ Si Dieu me donne encore de la 
‘ vie, je ferai qu’il n’y aura pas de laboureur de mon royaume 
* qui n’ayt moyen d’avoir unc foule dans son pot.’ The care 
of Henri IV. for the welfare of the industrial interests of the 
country was doubtless in some part due to political considera- 
tions ; but it proceeded also in perhaps greater part from the 
great love he bore his subjects. He spoke of them ail, both 
high and low, as his children, and also spoke of his people as 
though they were his own flesh and blood. On the eve of the 
campaign of Cleves and Juliers, which he was never to enter 
upon, he heard that some companies which he had sent on to 
Germany had plundered some peasants’ houses in Champagne. 
He said to the captains who remained in Paris, ‘ Partez en 
‘ diligence, donnez-y ordre, vous m’en répondrez. Quoi, si 
‘lon ruine mon peuple, qui me nourrira, qui soutiendra Jes 
‘ charges de |’Etat, qui payera vos pensions, messieurs? Vive 
* Dieu! s’en prendre 4 mon peuple, e’est s’en prendre 4 moi!’ 

It is no small proof, too, of the perspicacity of Henri LV. in 
the matter of political economy, that he was even in that age a 
persistent free-trdder. In his lettres patentes of March 12, 
1595, he lays down distinctly the principles of free trade. 

‘L’expérience nous enseigne que la liberté du trafic que les’ peuples 
et subjects des royaumes font avec leurs voisins et estrangers est un des 
principaux moyens de les rendre aisez, riches et opulents. A ceste 
considération, nous ne voulons empescher que chascun fasse son profit 
de ce qu’il a, par le moyen et bénéfice du commerce.’ 


In spite of some temporary defections from the principle of 
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free trade, he adopted it so completely in corn that he per- 
mitted his subjects to sell their corn to Spain even in time of 
war. In consequence of these wise regulations the condition of 
agriculture of France rapidly improved. ‘The French,’ said 
one of the observers of the time, ‘do not re4yuire much time 
* to recover themselves ; their climate and their laborious cha- 
‘ racter make them pass quickly from a state of want to abun- 
‘dance.’ The wise regulations of the good king in the matter 
of free trade in corn remained in force until the reign of 
Louis XIV., who with Colbert established a system of prohi- 
bition, with what deplorable results, both in the reign of 
Louis XIV. himself and in that of Louis XV., the reader of 
history well knows. 

The king’s attention seemed indeed to be ubiquitous; no 
fault or failing in any direction seemed to escape his quick eye, 
and whether in the Louvre, or whether at Fontainebleau, or 
whether on journey in the provinces, he carried on the State 
business equally well, and no danger or distress beset a dis- 
tant province at any time without some remedy being devised 
for it immediately in the royal brain. Many of Henri’s most 
important edicts, like the Edict of Nantes, were published 
while the king was on a royal progress. His position as an 
independent monarch enabled him to choose his ministers, 
not, like a constitutional sovereign, from the members of one 
party, but from all the various parties into which the French 
people were then divided; and he surrounded himself with able 
councillors and heipers. He had a rare and wonderful insight 
into character and capacity, and the invaluable gift of putting 
always the right man into the right place; thus Villeroy and 
Jeannin, two of his secretaries, were zealous Catholics and 
ancient Leaguers, while Sully was a Huguenot. The names 
of Villeroy and Jeannin are identified with the king’s adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs, but it was he alone who dictated 
his foreign policy, in which Villeroy and Jeannin were his 
mere instruments, used by him to carry out a line of policy to 
which they were in their convictions diametrically opposed. 
They were, however, devoted to the king, having passed over 
to the side of the monarch as soon as he became a Catholic. 
Their sympathies were, however, entirely Spanish, as they 
showed at the death of the king. For the purposes for which 
the king made use of them they were excellent workmen. 

Maximilien de Béthune, Marquis de Rosny, has arrogated to 
himself in his memoirs a much greater influence in the foreign 
policy of Henri than he really possessed. During the latter 
part of the king’s reign he was frequently consulted on such 
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matters, but Henri always remained his own foreign minister. 
Tt was in the internal affairs of the kingdom, and especially in 
the administration of the finances, that his influence was chiefly 
remarkable. In these his merits were inappreciable. In the 
reorganisation of the industry of the country he gave his 
attention chiefly to agriculture, his rough and rugged nature 
being rather opposed to the introduction of the silk industry 
and the manufacture of other fine fabrics which Henri suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the kingdom in spite of the objections 
of his minister. As an administrator his dexterity and power 
of insight were most remarkable, and lie was well versed in 
the knowledge of artillery and engineering affairs, but he had 
also great defects which unfitted him completely for diplomatic 
matters, and which drew upon him an immense amount of 
hatred among his contemporaries, although much of this was 
brought upon him by his inflexible severity in the uprooting 
of abuses. He was proud, pompous, overbearing, stern, and 
avaricious. He had, however, one especial quality which re- 
commended him to the king—he was impartial, not to say 
indifferent, in matters of religion. Although nominally a 
Huguenot, he had recommended the king to become a Catho- 
lic, and, to the horror of his co-religionists, styled the Pope ‘ the 
‘ Holy Father.’ 

The success of Sully in restoring the financial condition of 
the country was marvellous. The public debt in 1596 amounted 
to nearly three hundred millions, that is, to one hundred 
millions of pounds sterling of our money, an enormous sum 
for that period, besides the debt of the Hétel de Ville of Paris, 
amounting to about forty-one millions, the revenue of the 
country amounting only to about twenty-five millions, of which, 
when the charges upon it were paid, only nine millions, that is, 
about three millions of pounds sterling, remained for public 
expenditure. In 1609 Henri LV. asked for a report on the 
general condition of the kingdom, and Sully showed that he 
had paid off a hundred millions of debt, that the arsenals were 
crammed with arms, cannon, aud ammunition, and the ports of 
the Mediterranean were full of war-galleys, while the amount of 
revenue attributed to public expenditure was not nine millions 
as in 1596, but sixteen millions, without reckoning four mil- 
lions coming from the royal demesnes and other sources. And 
after all the regular expenses had been paid, the king had at 
his command a surplus of twenty or twenty-two millions, of 
which sixteen or seventeen lay in corn in the towers of the 
Bastille, and the remainder was in bills payable at sight. Such 
was the change produced in twelve years by a wise adminis- 
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tration of the finances, to accomplish which Sully necessarily 
displayed an immense amount of energy and watchfulness. 
He had hitherto been simply a man of war, and a stranger 
to civil business, but he entered on his financial career, as 
it were, sword in hand, and he smote mercilessly right and 
left into the forest of abuses which he found existent. As 
Michelet says, he stopped his ears in order not to hear the 
cries of the abuses which were to be abolished. At every 
blow they cried, one and all, like the enchanted trees in the 
forests of Tasso. He inaugurated, in fact, under royal 
governance, a kind of revolution—a revolution against the 
usurpations of the rebellious nobility, revolution against the 
irresponsible authority of the governors of provinces, revolu- 
tion against exactions of foreign creditors, the Gondi and the 
Zamets, to whom the public revenue had been mortgaged, 
revolution against the holders of public offices, contréleurs, 
receveurs, comptables of all sorts, who managed to escape from 
rendering their accounts under the cover of patronage. At 
the same time he imposed on all the seigneurs, both lay and 
ecclesiastic, who levied tolls on road and river, the condition 
of keeping roads and bridges in repair under pain of forfeiture. 
In afew years, under Sully’s energetic control, perfect obe- 
dience was secured. Commerce was free to circulate, and so 
were the public forces, and the seigneurs were kept in awe 
by the very communications they had helped to create. The 
forests were submitted to a system of government control. 
War was proclaimed against the poachers and the soldiery who 
had become mere robbers and armed marauders. The rivers, 
too, were placed under royal protection, and were re-peopled 
with fish, and it was forbidden to fish in the spawning 
season. The manufactures and fine fabrics for which France 
has been chiefly distinguished date from this reign, and the 
credit of establishing these must chiefly be given to the 
king, for Sully was averse to the establishment of any kind of 
luxurious industries. And it is to be remarked that the finer 
industries of France have all been created under the influence 
of protection, while it must be observed that Sully was, in his 
objection to the establishment of these industries, a stubborn 
free-trader. 

Sully based his objections to the introduction of the silk 
industry not only on the free-trade principle that the culture 
and manufacture of articles de luxe should be abandoned to 
those who already produced them with the greatest facility, 
but he also objected to manufactures generally, that the seden- 
tary and stifling character of manufacturing toil would dis- 
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accustom the French to that life of motion, fatigue, and activity 
in the open air which makes an agricultural people so capable 
of furnishing good soldiers. The king, however, found two 
most capable agents to second him in his industrial projects— 
Olivier de Serres, the author of the famous Thédtre d’ Agri- 
culture, to the reading of which the king devoted daily half 
an hour, and Barthélemi de Laffemas, the author of vast pro- 
jects for the regeneration of French industry, both of whom 
represented to the king the damage which ensued to the 
country by the enormous sums of money which were exported 
yearly to Italy and other countries for the purchase of raw 
and manufactured silk, and for gold and silver stuffs. With 
the aid of these industrial reformers the king introduced the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree throughout the greater part 
of France. He himself had mulberry trees planted in the 
Tuileries and at Fontainebleau, and private enterprise imitated 
everywhere the royal initiative. Under the direction of Laf- 
femas, as controller-general of the industry of the country, 
cuttings of mulberry trees and eggs of the silkworm were 
distributed gratis throughout the country, and large tracts of 
France became covered with the culture of mulberry trees ; 
and Sully even allowed himself to be convinced against his 
will of the utility of the new industry, and introduced it into 
his government of Poitou. The immense success of the silk 
industry in France is a great factor in the commerce of the 
world, and some years ago Henry Martin stated that the 
production of silk goods in France reached about three hundred 
millions of francs. Not only silk manufactures but those of 
silver and gold cloth, of mirrors, crystal and glass ware, were 
created or extended by Henri IV. 

He was, too, one of the great creators of the city of Paris. 
All the streets of the Marais named after the provinces through 
which he had travelled and fought so painfully in the south— 
de Berri, Touraine, Poitou, Saintonge—were built by the king. 
Also the Place Royale, built in imitation of the squares of 
Turin and Milan. In the Quartier Saint-Marceau he founded 
the manufacture of the Gobelins, destined to eclipse the once 
famous tapestries‘of Arras; and his fine statue on the Pont 
Neuf exhibits the king with a genial smile in the very centre 
of the Paris of his own creation, which is the most picturesque 
and striking of all the parts of the beautiful capital. Who 
has not regarded with admiration that splendid view of central 
Paris seen from the balconies of the Louvre, and comprising 
the Ile de la Cité, the Palais de Justice, the Pont Neuf, 
the Pont de Change, surmounted by the grand towers of 
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Notre-Dame, the chief features of which scene recall the 
memory of Henri TV.? The Louvre and the Tuileries also 
owed much to him in the way of increase and embellishment. 

The large views of the French king extended across the 
Atlantic, where he encouraged the Champlains and de Monts 
in their grand schemes of colonisation, and the founding of a 
new France in the new world. His vast schemes of land 
drainage, of canalisation, one of which was to unite the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic, his projection of new systems of 
communication by land as well as by water, his army and 
artillery reforms, would alone require several pages to do 
them justice. He was in fact unwearied in investigating per- 
sonally into the condition of his kingdom; and the homely way 
in which he acquired his information is well described by 
Matthieu :— 

‘Quand il alloit par pays, il s’arrétoit pour parler au peuple, s’in- 
formant des passants, d’oi ils venoient, ou ils alloient, quelles denrées 
ils portoient, quel étoit le prix de chaque chose. Et remarquant qu'il 
sembloit 4 plusieurs que cette facilité populaire offensoit la gravité 
royale, il disoit: “Les rois tenoient & déshonneur de savoir combien 
“ valoit un écu, et moi, je voudrois savoir ce que vaut un liard, com- 
“ bien de peine ont ces pauvres gens pour l’acquérir, afin qu’iis ne fussent 
“ chargés que selon leur portée.” ’ 


If in the history of the reign of Henri IV. we can study 
the methods by which a nation may be raised from the deepest 
gulfs of misery and healed of the wounds of faction, in the 
history of Spain under Philip III. we can observe the methods 
by which a great nation can be sunk to the lowest degree of 
abasement. The chief difference of all was, as we have said, 
in the character of the two monarchs. France had the happi- 
ness to be governed by a wise, provident, humane sovereign, 
while in Spain an incapable monarch really abdicated his 
throne, and gave up the reins of power to his incapable and 
vicious favourite. The history of the reign of Philip III. is 
in reality the history of the reign of Duke Lerma. 

The older Philip III. grew the more he gave himself up to 
sensual pleasure. He overate himself at meals of solid flesh 
four times a day, so that his stomach was perpetually deranged ; 
and in order to get rid of his unpleasant sensations he had a 
truly childish pleasure in aimless travelling and change of 
place. The whole court accompanied on such occasions, so 
that his daily travelling expenses amounted to about 3,000 
ducats a day. His journeys and his hunting excursions kept 
him almost entirely in the country. If he remained long in 
one place, his ennui, besides its usual resource of gambling, 
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had to be enlivened by festivities, balls, comedies, varied with 
burnings of heretics. Better than his rival Henri LV. in this 


respect, he kept always faithful to his queen, Margaret of 


Styria, and they were inseparable. 
He was not, however, quite without culture, and spoke most 
of the languages of his subjects as well as Latin. He granted 
audiences easily and in a good-natured way. But however 
favourably he might seem to be impressed, nothing whatever 
was gained; for representations by word of mouth he totally 
ignored as soon as they were uttered, and all petitions and 
written remonstrances which were put into his hand he handed 
over to Lerma without even looking at them, Close as was 
the affection between Philip and his wife, the latter durst not, 
for fear of Lerma, request the smallest favour of her husband. 
Lerma even cross-questioned the king as to what he and his 
wife talked about in their bed-room, and he even examined the 
queen’s letters, so that the poor lady declared that she would 
sooner live in a convent at Gratz than be queen of Spain. 

Lerma was in fact the absolute ruler of the Spanish mon- 
archy; he made cardinals, conferred dignities, and held 
supreme control over the ecclesiastical and state revenues. As 
for the foreign politics of the country, from 1598 to 1610, the 
best that can be said of them is that no new great wars were 
entered on, although the resources of the country were squan- 
dered away in small ones; for, owing to the meddling over- 
reaching nature of Spanish rule, the country was always 
engaged in some contest or another. Besides continual war 
with the Dutch provinces, there were useless expeditions to 
Algiers and Ireland. 

l’ut it is when one regards the internal condition of Spain 
that the pernicious nature of Lerma’s influence becomes most 
apparent. The public money was under his administration 
squandered in a fashion which would have been sufficient to 
ruin the nation in the days of its greatest prosperity. The 
Civil List, for example, in the days of Philip II. amounted to 
about 400,000 ducats (about 400,000/.), while in the days of 
Philip III. it amounted to 1,300,000 ducats, or about the 
same number of pounds sterling. 

Lerma, although a member of the illustrious family of San- 
doval, had entered as a poor man into the State service, 
and yet in the beginning of the year 1602 he possessed a 
fortune of two millions of ducats (2,000,000/.), with a 
revenue of about 200,000 ducats. But this was not suf- 
ficient for him. The quantity of offices and monopolies with 
which he contrived to invest himself was stupendous; he 
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was president of the Madrid police, intendant of the royal 
palaces in the capital, and of all the royal parks and country 
seats, general of all the Spanish cavalry, he had the monopoly 
of the tunny fisheries on the coasts of Spain, and the revenues 
of these posts, augmented by grants of favour bestowed by 
the king, amounted in 1611 to 900,000 seudi; while his valu- 
ables, furniture, wardrobes, &c., were calculated to amount to 
six millions of ducats, or about six millions of pounds sterling 
of our time. And all these monstrous sums of money were 
extorted from an impoverished people daily growing poorer 
and poorer under his own disgraceful administration ; and when 
money became scarce in the royal treasury through the shame- 
less robberies of Lerma and his associates, the latter under 
feigned names advanced money to the king at usurious 
interest. 

The greed, too, of the favourite for landed possessions was 
equal to his avarice in the matter of money. The map of 
Spain was sprinkled all over with his castles and possessions. 
In Valladolid he had the largest palace in the city. In 
Madrid a splendid villa and a whole line of palaces belonged 
tohim. Few months passed without some great purchase of 
lands or houses. His love of aggrandisement naturally spread 
to his relatives and dependents. The Duchess of Gandia, 
who was beloved by the queen and the whole court, was 
deprived of her office of camerara mayor, with insult, in favour 
of the Duchess of Lerma. He endeavoured, too, to make his 
office hereditary in his eldest son, like a veritable maitre du 
palais. A granddaughter of his of five years of age was mar- 
ried to a boy of the noblest families in Spain, and dowered 
with a portion of the State revenues. The whole State, indeed, 
with all its dignities, orders, titles, and revenues, seemed des- 
tined to become the private property of the family of Sandoval. 
The very tutor of his sons was made first canon of Toledo, 
then bishop of Valladolid, with an income of 200,000 ducats a 
year, and then, in the year 1603, General Inquisitor of Spain. 
The most trusted seeretaries of the duke, who counted with 
him as his right and left hands, were Pedro Franqueza and 
Don Rodrigo Calderon. The former was the son of a liberated 
slave, both were of low condition, and both men of insati- 
able avarice, accessible to every kind of bribery, and both 
were advanced to the highest honours, and their children 
married to the sons and daughters of nobles. The first was 
made Conde de Villa Longa, the latter a gentleman of the 
royal bed-chamber. 

Thus Lerma had beset every important post in the adminis- 
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tration with his own connexions and creatures; and he sat as 
it were like a huge spider in his web, in the middle of a laby- 
rinth of craft and violence, and allowed no one to arrive 
inside it who did not belong to his own circle. He kept the 
king always in his power, and allowed no impression to reach 
him except through himself. The Council of State under this 
reign was an empty form. Lerma consulted it on nothing, but, 
with the aid of his creature Franqueza, settled all the most 
vital questions of State by his own authority. Everyone 
who stood in his way, or whom he considered as not friendly 
to his despotic authority, was set aside or imprisoned in the 
most ruthless fashion. Neither did there exist any institution 
in Spain which could really put any check on this fatal rapacity 
which was daily exhausting the vital forces of the nation. 
After the fatal day of Viilalar, when the Communeros of Castile 
suffered their final overthrow, the Castilian Cortes had but a 
mere shadow of authority; and although in other provinces, 
in Aragon, in Valencia, and Catalonia, and the Basque pro- 
vinces, the representative bodies made some resistance to the 
royal exactions, and the discontent of the populations at times 
rose to a dangerous height, nothing occurred to check the 
downward course of the monarchy. The kingdom had already 
reached a depth of misery and want which astonished foreign 
observers, who little, however, could imagine the still deeper 
depths of abasement to which the kingdom was destined to 
descend in the days of Charles II. The administration of 
justice was the only branch of the State institutions which 
could compare favourably with those of France, yet on the 
outside of this there was a monstrous tribunal, that of the 
Inquisition, which cast a hue of gloom and terror over the 
whole country. Every tribunal of the Inquisition furnished 
forth an auto de fe, at which from ten to thirty people were 
burnt before the eyes of royalty, nobility, and people. ‘The 
nobility had, since their ejection from the Cortes of Toledo 
by Charles V., lost all public significance. Both lay and 
ecclesiastical nobles deserted their castles and their abbeys to 
frequent the court, where they exhausted their incomes in 
useless show, while their castles fell to ruin, their fields lay 
waste, and their tenants grew poorer and poorer. The feeling 
of caste had taken such root in Spain, that from the grandee 
down to the poorest hidalgo, every kind of remunerative oc- 
cupation was considered degrading, and much of the same 
feeling still exists in the country. And this foolish pride has 
as much as anything contributed to the decadence of Spain. 
For bad as its government was, it would not have grown up or 
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been tolerated among the people, had they not in great mea- 
sure deserved it. 

The financial state of the country showed its desperate con- 
dition more clearly than anything else could do; only, on 
account of the intricate and confused nature of its financial 
system, it is very difficult to get a comprehensive and clear 
view of the subject. The most t extraordinary and ruinous tax 
was that of the aleavala, by which a tithe of the price of any 
commodity was paid to the Government on every transaction 
of sale and barter. This, the most senseless of all taxes, 
brought yearly to the State an income of three millions 
of ducats. Then there were the customs, which existed 
not only at the boundaries of the country, but between 
province and province. Professor Philippsen has shown great 
patience in unravelling the tangled web of Spanish finance 
history, which was no “light matter, considering its utter dis- 
order and the different kinds of taxation prevalent i in various 
portions of the country. A network of inner barriers of 
tolls and taxes existed in the country, to the destruction of 
all freedom of commerce, each one of which formed a division 
between different systems of finance. Thus in Andalusia, 
the divisions of the ancient little Moorish kingdoms still 
existed, and the customs and finance were levied in five dis- 
tricts just as if each was an independent kingdom. Imported 
goods coming into the interior from the coast had to pay 
tithes for harbour dues, called e/ diezmo de los puertos, and 
the Government, thinking it wrong that goods proceeding 
in a contrary direction should not be taxed in a similar way, 
invented tithes for harbours existing by fiction in the interior 
of Spain, and called ‘ the tithe of the dry harbours,’ el diezmo 
de los puertos secos. In Seville there existed a special tax 
levied on goods exported to the Indies, called the Almovari- 
fazgos. Wool, the chief article of export of Spain, paid a tax 
first of one-tenth, a value which was then augmented by two- 
sevenths. But the wool was not even sufficiently taxed on 
the exportation. The Spanish finance minister found means to 
tax it even on the backs of the flocks of sheep which travelled 
backwards and forwards in spring and autumn from the plains 
of Estremadura to the mountains of Asturia. These paid the 
yearly tax called servicio y montazgo. In Seville one half 
per cent. besides the alcavala was paid for all goods bought 
and sold in the town. 

Every industry in Spain was taxed in a fashion which 
made it surprising that any manufacture remained in the 
country. It is evident that the tax of the alcavala itself was 
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sufficient to kill most industries, for if a manufactured article 
began by being taxed in the raw material, and then was 
taxed afterwards at every stage of its process towards finish, 
it would clearly in many cases end by paying more in taxa- 
tion than it was worth. We have, too, before mentioned 
the disdain of industrial pursuits which prevailed through- 
out Spain; it is not surprising then to learn that among 
an indolent people gambling was a favourite occupation, and 
the taxes paid on playing cards amounted in value to nearly 
half of all the taxes paid on manufactured goods. Mono- 
polies also contributed to the income of the country, and the 
whole of the indirect taxes of Spain amounted to about 
7,613,852 ducats or pounds sterling—a sum greater than the 
whole present revenue of Belgium without that derived from 
railways, and the wealth of Belgium must be immensely 
ereater than that of the poverty-stricken Spain at that time. 
When to the indirect taxes of Spain are added the direct 
taxes, those levied on the clergy, the guintos or fifth parts 
taken from the precious metals imported from South America, 
the extraordinary gifts exacted from the Cortes and provincial 
assemblies, the whole yearly revenue of the Spanish monarchy 
amounted to about 25,000,000 ducats. And this money was 
forced out of the pockets of a starving people, for whom the 
Government did nothing in the way of helping them to the 
best privileges of social and civilised life—which did nothing 
in the way of providing them with means of transport by land 
or by water, which was, as we have seen, one of the first 
objects of care with Henri [V. And besides this the people 
had their Church tithes to pay. ‘Is it a wonder,’ asks Pro- 
fessor Philippsen, ‘that under such intolerable burdens, and 
‘under such disadvantages, every kind of production has 
* sickened more and more under Spanish rule ?’ 

The expenditure of the country is still more difficult to 
calculate than its revenue on account of the reckless and 
confused fashion in which money was thrown away in accounts. 
A great portion, as has been seen, was squandered on favour- 
ites. Lerma would get from the king presents amounting 
to 50,000 or 100,000 ducats at a time by the announcement of 
the arrival of the silver fleet. The great drain upon the 
Spanish exchequer was the constant war with Flanders. 
Spain was, in fact, tributary to Flanders. It was reckoned 
in 1608 that she had expended 200,000,000 ducats on her 
wars in the Netherlands. But not only the Netherlands, 
Italy also, even Hungary and Dalmatia, were constant drains 
on the Spanish resources, for the prestige of the House 
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of Hapsburg had to be maintained all over Europe. All 
over Europe, too, crowds of Spanish pensioners were scat- 
tered about: there was hardly any court on the continent 
where any movement was going on in which Spanish spies, 
and Spanish bribes, and Spanish intrigues were not flourish- 
ing. But the worst drain of all upon the Spanish Budget 
was the debt left by Philip IL., which amounted at the 
accession of Philip III. to 100,000,000 ducats at extra- 
vagant interest—some portion of them at 16 per cent. For the 
payment of this debt the greater part of the revenues were 
pledged to the State er editors, who were mostly Genoese. As 
the debt went on increasing more and more of the revenues 
became pledged to pay the interest of the debt, so that at last 
nothing remained for court expenses, and in the spring of 
1608 none of the royal officers had received any pay for a 
year and a half, and seemed to have no hope of getting any, 
and their state of misery offered a frightful contrast to the 
prosperity of the favourites. To avoid bankruptey or a 
general arrest of all the movements of the State, the Spanish 
Government in 1601 hit upon a characteristic device, and this 
was to send out sealed orders from Madrid to all the corregidors 
and presidents of tribunals in Spain to be opened only ona 
certain day. When the day came it was found that the 
orders contained injunctions for taking a catalogue of all the 
gold and silver plate in the possession of nobles, ecclesiastics, 
and private persons, with a view of confiscating a portion of 
it to the public use. ‘The edict, however, excited such oppo- 
sition that it was never carried out. The Government then 
hit upon a stranger method of raising money. In 1604 they 
obtained a brief of the Pope for giving absolution to all Por- 
tuguese suspected of Judaising in return for a good round sum 
of money. In this manner 1,860,000 ducats were raised, to 
the disgust, however, of the orthodox, and especially of their 
archbishop and others, who protested against the autos de fe 
being defrauded in this manner. They then had recourse to 
the commonest but most ruinous course of all bankrupt and 
dishonest governments—the alteration of the value of the coin. 
In October 1603 it was declared by a royal edict that all 
copper, double and four marayedi pieces, should pass for 
double their value. The Government contrived by this means, 
by taking up all the old copper money and uttering it again 
at double value, and by issuing more copper money, to clear 
about 6,320,440. The consequence of this decree was that 
gold and silver disappeared from the country. They attempted 
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to remedy the matter by substituting an alloy of silver and 
copper for the copper, but the effect remained the same. 

After the first eleven years of Lerma’s rule the financial 
condition of Spain may be summed up as follows :--The 
capacity for payment of taxes had been so strained to the 
uttermost that the power of enduring taxation at all diminished 
year by year. More than four-fifths of the revenues of the 
country were mortgaged to creditors. There was such a 
deficit in time of peace that it could only be covered by 
pledging still more of the State revenues, and these depended 
on such contingencies as the arrival of the silver fleet from 
South America. , 

The wretched condition of the provinces in Spain, and the 
senseless method of taxation, had a most unfortunate influence 
on the well-being of the population. The pages of the most 
loyal writers are full of complaints of the misery of the people. 
The general poverty of the population was subject of mockery 
with the foreigner, who declared that Espagne should be 
called E'spargne. 

The Government did not provide for its people the first 
condition of social life—security, either within or without. 
Its foreign trade by sea was decimated by Dutch, English, 
and French corsairs, and robber troops, often consisting of 
disbanded soldiers, inhabited the mountain fastnesses, and 
harried the whole country. Thus the Spaniards had other 
drains upon their resources than the taxes of the Govern- 
ment. ‘They had black mail to provide for robbers at home 
and foreign corsairs abroad. The colonies, too, shamefully 
governed as they were, were far from benefiting the people 
of Spain by increasing the consumption of Spanish goods; for 
since there were no manufactures in Spain, and the Spaniards 
had a disdain of all commercial enterprise, the real trade of 
Spain with the colonies, of which Spain had nominally the 
monopoly, was in fact carried on by foreigners under Spanish 
names, and they imported foreign wares into the colonies, 
which had to be paid for in Spanish silver and gold, and the 
consequence was that the ingots of gold and silver imported 
from Peru and Mexico merely passed through the country, 
and none remained init. In 1606 the East and West Indian 
fleets landed ten million ducats of gold and silver at Seville, 
and a few weeks afterwards the dearth of gold and silver was 
as great as ever. It was calculated that the yearly value of 
the imports into Spain was 39,500,000 ducats, and that of 
exports was 19,500,000 ducats, so that the overplus of imports 
against exports was about 20,000,000/. sterling. It must be 
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added that in addition to all other taxes and duties the export 
duty on all articles was at one time 30 per cent., and the 
import duties equally high, although France and England 
after much difficulty succeeded in getting these enormous 
duties reduced. The commerce, in fact, of the country perished 
through over-protectioa, while the manufactures of Spain, 
which had once held a high place, perished through neglect 
and fiscal folly, as is instanced by the decay of the production 
of the once famous cloth of Segovia, and the disappearance 
of the silk looms of Seville, which once maintained 130,000 
workpeople. The iron manufactures, too, of Biscaya utterly 
ceased, and the excellent iron ore of the country was, as now, 
exported from Spain, manufactured in other countries, and in 
that form re-imported into Spain. 

If such was the case with trade and industry, agriculture, 
which was considered beneath the notice of Spanish states- 
men, who were far from recognising the truth of the maxim 
of Sully, fared still worse. ‘The interests of commerce have 
oftentimes been considered by statesmen a sufficient pretext 
for hostilities, and preferred to those of agriculture; but 
never was the latter treated with such contempt as in Spain. 
The unfortunate husbandman was bound down by a set of 
laws and regulations which affected his harvest from the 
moment of sowing his corn till the hour of his selling it in 
the market. In the first place he was not allowed to hedge 
in or fence his fields. This prohibition dated from the times 
of the wars with the Moors, when, on account of the in- 
security of the times, the breeding of sheep and cattle was the 
most secure and profitable branch of husbandry; and this 
prohibition, utterly unfitted for civilised and settled times, 
was preserved by the society of the esta, a company of sheep- 
owners, who, as before mentioned, twice a year drove their 
sheep backwards and forwards from the plains of Estremadura 
to the mountains of Asturia. The object was that the sheep- 
owners might have free grazing ground for their million- 
headed droves during the whole length of their journey. It is 
in great part owing to this senseless regulation that the tree- 
less condition of the interior of Spain is due, for no husband- 
man would plant a tree with the prospect of its tender rind 
being nibbled and the tree killed, often as soon as planted; 
while the cultivation of his land was naturally conducted on 
the most slovenly principle, since he had little certainty of 
not seeing his harvest destroyed before his eyes. Other pro- 
hibitions equally insensate beset the husbandman; he was 
forbidden to change his culture from grass to corn, and from 
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corn to grass, and in the plantation of fruit trees the very 
number of trees to be planted was prescribed for him. To 
complete the absurdity of State oppression under which he 
laboured, the very price at which he was to sell his corn was 
prescribed for him. 

Professor Philippsen thus sums up the disadvantages under 
which agriculture perished in Spain :— 

‘Thus was agriculture on all sides degraded and oppressed. The 
condition of the peasant was despised; the greater part of the State 
burdens were imposed upon him; countless flocks of sheep destroyed 
his wheat crops- without leaving him a hope of redress; regulations 
as to the price of his harvest robbed him of the greater part of his 
reward; police tutelage surrounded him at every step; the richest 
portions of the soil were either bound in entail or devoured by monks, 
and this made the value of the land increase without limit. The con- 
stant recurrence of festivals encouraged idleness and increased the price 
of labour. Students, officials, and the countless servants of the nobility 
increased the number of idlers. How could it be otherwise but that 
under such circumstances Spanish agriculture should go utterly to 
ruin?’ 


Periods, consequently, of excessive high prices and famine 
were of frequent occurrence. In the year 1608 the misery of 
the province of Galicia was so great that in the district of the 
town of Santiago 1,500 people died of hunger two months 
before the new harvest. Indeed, on account of the utter want 
of roads and bridges, people might be suffering famine in one 
province while in a neighbouring one they were revelling in 
abundance. And yet while the great mass of the nation was 
devoured by want and misery, while the peasant was poor or 
starving, the merchant ruined, and the noble indebted, the upper 
classes made parade of the most senseless and tasteless extrava- 
gance in dress, in houses, in furniture, and in the maintenance 
of retainers. Every day some new and costly fashion came 
up, and there was a rage for foreign articles of apparel. No 
courtier but must have his rich and broad lace cravats, and 
his gold-laced garments of Chinese or Italian silk. They 
wore English cloaks, Lombard hats, German shoes, with linen 
from Holland, Florence, and Milan. Their shoes were overlaid 
with scales of gold and silver, kept in their places by little 
nails with diamond heads. ‘ The walls of their houses,’ says 
a contemporary, ‘being of gilded stucco, the chimneys of 
‘ jasper, the columns of porphyry, required rooms abounding 
‘in costly ornaments and countless cabinets, which only serve 
‘ for show and symmetry; many and the most various kinds of 
‘ buffets, with inlaid work of many-coloured precious stones, 
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‘ or of silver and ivory, and many thousand kinds of various 
‘ woods brought from Asia.’ The sideboards, too, were loaded 
with silver plate, while the very flower-pots were of silver. 

All this splendour of dress, house, and furniture required an 
immense number of attendants to keep up the state of the 
master. The smallest nobles, like the grandees, must fain have 
their secretaries, majordomos, chamberlains, cooks, under- 
cooks, scullions, coachmen, grooms, water-bearers, pages, armed 
retainers, &c., besides a similar posse of attendants for their 
wives. And the number of this mass of idle valetaille was reck- 
oned at hundreds of thousands. Yet with all their tasteless ex- 
travagance there was no real enjoyment. Their food and drink 
were of the plainest and scantiest ; their gigantic palaces were 
without elegance or comfort. 

All the causes above described did more to depopulate Spain 
than war, colonisation, or sickness, although pestilence and 
endemical disease were common enough in the country. <As 
examples of the rapid depopulation of the towns may be quoted 
Burgos and Leon, the former of which sank from 7,000 to 900, 
and the latter from 5,000 to 500, in a quarter of a century, 
while many places were wholly deserted and stood in ruins. 
Even in Toledo 4,000 houses stood empty in 1607, and in 
Valladolid 3,000. In addition, however, to all the above 
causes of depopulation must be added the great draft of men 
for the army, for which it is reckoned that 150,000 were taken 
in nine years. The Spanish army was indeed still the largest 
and the best in Europe, its old system of organisation remain- 
ing intact from the days of Charles V. The discipline was 
extremely severe, and desertion was punished with death. Re- 
cruiting was rendered easier in Spain by the esteem in which 
the profession of arms was held. Common soldiers addressed 
each other as senores soldados, and citizens and even officers 
addressed them in the same terms. If they did their soldierly 
duties well, they were allowed every kind of license towards 
simple citizens. In their marches they had free quarters in a 
friendly as well as in an enemy’s country, and the news of the 
approach of a ¢erzo or Spanish regiment was received in 
advance with faces of terror, so dreaded were the ways of the 
rough and haughty soldiers of Spain. 

From all the historical, social, and financial conditions under 
which the Spanish nation had been educated, there arose a 
strange amalgam of national character, concerning which, as 
Professor Philippsen observes, there is a remarkable unanimity 
among the observers of the time. 

‘In all descriptions,’ he says, ‘of the Spaniards of the seventeenth 
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century they come before us as proud, chevaleresque, haughty, bigoted, 
enduring, and temperate, but on the other hand untameable in their pas- 
sions, hard, dilatory, adventurous and cruel—like the ruins of a proud 
building, which exhibits some of the grand nobility of earlier times, but 
which is yet for the most part in a tumble-down state, dark and repelling, 
and filling the spectator with the conviction of its speedy entire de- 
struction. An excess of the soldatesque spirit, an excess of the eccle- 
siastical spirit, unavoidable results of the whole Spanish history, were 
above all things the fateful cause which threw the whole people into an 
almost incurable malady.’ 


To this sketch it may be added that in no other country did 
the horrible autos de fe, which represented the excess of the 
ecclesiastical spirit, ever come to be regarded as a national 
sport—just as national as the bull-fights which still represent 
the soldatesque and adventurous character of the ancient 
Spaniard. Nothing in fact threw the fanatical character of a 
Spaniard into greater anger than to be deprived of the excite- 
ment of an auto de fe.* 

This wild fanaticism and grim intolerance of the Spanish 
people was taken advantage of by a perverse government to 
carry into execution a measure which, though long designed, 
was put finally into execution under the government of Philip 
III.—a measure from whose destructive effects Spain has 
never recovered, viz. the expulsion of the Moriscos. The 
immediate cause of this fatal resolve was the discovery in 1605 
of the conspiracy which the Moors of Valencia had formed, 
after long negotiations with Henri IV., for getting possession, 
with French assistance, of the capital and province of Valencia. 
Professor Philippsen’s researches have brought out in more 
detail the relations of Henri IV. with the Moors of Spain ; but 
this episode is the most melancholy in the history of the 
French king, for he doubtless had little idea of the fatal 
results which his dealings with the Moriscos would bring on 
that unhappy people. Previous insurrections in 1590 and 
1591 of the Moors had so exasperated the dominant spirit of 
intolerance in Spain, that at this time the state of oppression 
in which the Moriscos were living had become past endurance. 
To such tyrannical rules had no nation ever yet been subjected. 
The conditions under which they had submitted to the rule of 
Ferdinand the Catholic had been shamelessly violated by every 
succeeding monarch; every imaginable kind of vexation and 
oppression had been resorted to not only to convert them to 





* We read in Cabrera: ‘Llegé orden del Inquisidor General 4 Jas 
‘dieze de la noche para que se sobreseyes (el auto de la fé), de que Ja 
‘ciudad quedé muy escandalizada, y todos los que habian venido 4 verlo.’ 
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Christians, but to deprive them of their habits, usages, and 
customs, and even of their very mother-tongue. Every Moor 
who spoke Arabic, who bathed in a bath, danced a Moorish 
dance, played on a Moorish instrument, slept out of his house, 
changed his place of residence without permission, or was found 
with a pointed knife in his possession, was punished with a 
hundred lashes of the whip or sent to the galleys for four years. 
Other regulations as severe restrained their intercourse with 
each other and with the old Christians, los Christianos viejos. 
The wife was bound to denounce the husband, the father the 
son; while the great proprietors of the soil, whom the Moors 
had enriched by their marvellous industry, vied with each 
other in their measures of extortion. ‘ He who has Moors 
‘has gold’ passed into a proverb. The advantages which the 
proprietors drew from their Moorish vassals naturally led 
them to wish to retain them on the soil; and as long as they 
continued to influence the government severe decrees were 
issued forbidding the Moors from approaching the coast. For 
many of the more adventurous and high-spirited of this un- 
fortunate race contrived to escape away into Algerine and 
other corsairs of their kindred race which were cruising con- 
stantly about the coast. The Moors, however, had more deadly 
and more relentless enemies who knew nothing of self-interest ; 
these were the Dominicans and other members of the Church 
of Rome, who regarded the conversion of the Morisco as a 
fruitless and impossible undertaking, and wished to deliver the 
orthodox soil of Spain from contamination by a miscreant race. 
The Moors themselves gave too much colour to the concep- 
tions thus formed of them. They never went to the churches 
except from fear of punishment, and were often dragged thither 
by the police. At the elevation of the sacrament they made 
wry faces, and sat with their limbs in distorted postures, 
Women pinched their children so that their cries might drown 
the sounds of the bell when rung at the most solemn moments 
of mass. They told jokes and strange stories to the priest 
at confession; and when the sermon came on they put their 
fingers in their ears and made such scuffling with the feet 
that nothing could be heard. When their children were 
baptised, they washed them anew in warm water as soon 
as they got home as though to remove a foul stain. The 
horror and contempt which, in this and numberless other 
ways, they contrived to express at the Christian creed and 
Christian institutions and ways of life, naturally excited the 
animosity of their Christian neighbours and of the priests with 
whom they were constantly in contact. 
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Although the ecclesiastical bigots of Spain, headed by 
the Dominican Bleda and Don Juan de Ribera, Archbishop of 
Valencia, had long been agitating both at Rome and at 
Madrid to get Pope and king to adopt their plans for the 
total extirpation or expulsion of the Moors, they made little 
way until the intolerant Pius V. had succeeded to the milder- 
natured Clement VII., and until the Duke of Lerma, whose 
tranquillity began to be much troubled by the Moorish ques- 
tion, was gained over to their side. Lerma being won over, 
the king was won over, and all remaining scruples were quieted 
in the king’s mind by the knowledge that the measure itself 
was approved of at Rome. Singularly enough, the day on 
which the king signed the edict, after hearing mass and calling 
for the grace of Heaven on his work of desolation, was the 
Feast of St. Dominic. 

All the horrors which ensued in carrying out this awful 
decree have been often described, but Professor Philippsen’s 
account of it is very graphic and minute, and gives a fresh in- 
terest to the narrative. What is new in his pages is a more 
exact recapitulation of the retributory evils which so cruel an 
enterprise brought, economically and historically, upon Spain. 
On a moderate calculation, the country was deprived of nearly 
half a million of most industrious inhabitants, 50,000 of which 
perished by the hardships of the voyage. But clerical fury 
was not yet satisfied: the very last descendant of the hated 
race must be extirpated from the holy soil of Spain In 1611 
even the Christianised Moriscos, whohad been allowed to remain, 
were banished, and every banished Moor who was found again 
in Spain was punished by being sentenced to the galleys for 
life, and bands of spies were maintained in all the chief ports, 
in order to keep watch on the arrivals by sea; of the numbers 
of which proof is offered by the fact that the Conde de Saluzar, 
in 1613, collected 800 of such unhappy creatures from five 
villages, and conducted them to the galleys. It should be 
observed that the better classes of the population of Spain 
showed more humanity and more wisdom than the government, 
and encouraged the poor creatures to come and settle down again 
among them; since amid the sandy wastes of Africa, the 
green fields of Spain, which they had enriched with their 
labour, had the attraction for them of a lost Paradise. 

The sad results, which every intelligent observer foresaw 
would follow from this expulsion of a whole people, did not 
fail to arrive quickly. Girolamo Soranzo, the Venetian am- 
bassador, communicated his conviction in a despatch to the 
Signoria towards the end of 1609: ‘The injury which Spain 
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‘ will receive from that measure cannot be estimated, and 
Richelieu himself characterised it, in his Mémoires, as ‘ the 
‘ most audacious and most cruel resolve of which the history 
‘ of all time makes mention.’ A cry of horror passed through 
Europe as the dreadful tale was circulated, with, of course, all 
possible exaggerations, of which one was that 30,000 Moriscos, 
men, women, and children, had been thrown into the sea. 

The general hatred of the Spaniard throughout Europe, and 
especially that of the Protestants, was infinitely increased by 
this measure ; but the economical and financial disturbance and 
ruin which followed, affected more deeply the welfare of the 
individual and the nation. Professor Philippsen calculates that 
the Moors carried out of Spain, in gold and silver coin and 
in movable valuables, property to the amount of about three 
and a half millions of ducats. And as the Moors took away 
all the best coin, and left nothing but the debased mintage 
behind, this abstraction alone caused immense financial con- 
fusion throughout the land. All such industries, too, as re- 
mained to Spain had been in the hands of the Moors; the 
cloth of Murcia, the silk of Almeria and Granada, the leather 
of Cordova, all held a high reputation, but from that time 
they were never heard of more. The lower kinds of indus- 
tries, such as potteries, carpet-making, rope-making, shoe- 
making, and others, suffered equally. The Moors, too, had 
been the great bankers of the country, and being able 
to give higher interest than the Spanish bankers, they held 
in their hands, in trust, the greater part of the moneys of 
widows and orphans and religious bodies, and the majority 
of these found themselves deprived of a large part of their 
income by the departure of the Moors. The great banks 
of Spain, that of Valencia and that of Barcelona especially, 
became utterly bankrupt. The agriculture of Spain, which 
was generally in the worst possible condition, now ceased 
utterly in many parts of the country. The fields lay untilled 
and gave no harvest, and the immense wastes called the 
despoblados, the unpeopled districts, now began to have an 
existence. As was natural, the cultivators of the poorer parts 
of the soil of Spain came forward to take possession of the rich 
farms vacated by the Moorish cultivators, while the poor dry 
soils which the intricate and ingenious system of canalisation 
of the Moors had alone rendered productive, fell back into 
astate of waste. Many districts, formerly thickly peopled, 
remained without a living soul, and the houses and cottages 
upon them fell into ruins. The only people in Spain who 
profited by the expulsion were, as was natural, the Duke of 
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Lerma and his family. The duke contrived to squeeze for 
himself 250,000 ducats out of the flying Moriscos; his eldest 
son, the Duke of Uceda, 100,000; the Conde de Lemos, the 
husband of his daughter, about the same sum, and other mem- 
bers of the family in the same proportion. 

While thus in Spain the powers of dissolution and death were, 
under the guidance of a perverse, corrupt, and senseless govern- 
ment, let loose over the whole country, the mild and provident 
rule of Henri IV. had already healed the wounds which civil 
war had inflicted upon France. Industry and commerce had 
reached a flourishing condition, the population had increased, 
the financial power of the whole nation had become vigorous ; 
and the taxes, although proportionally reduced, gave richer 
returns. The national debt had been diminished, the war 
treasury was full, and the arsenals were piled with arms, can- 
non, and ammunition of all kinds. Peace and order reigned 
throughout the kingdom, and the internal antagonism between 
Catholicism and Calvinism, between the monarchial power and 
feudal pretensions, was, if not entirely set at rest, yet removed 
into the background and reduced to silence. In his foreign 
relations the king had been equally successful. The last 
twelve years of the reign of Henri IV. were intended by 
him to be a mere prelude to the accomplishment of his 
great design, the abasement of the power of the House of 
Hapsburg, and patiently, year by year, while he was feeding 
and fostering the vital forces of his people, he contrived, by 
a subtle and farsighted diplomacy, to place himself at the head 
of the anti-Spanish party in Europe. He was content, during 
this period, to avert the blows which were aimed at him, to 
goad on the enemies of the House of Hapsburg, and to give 
them such scant support as he prudently could. His first 
great success in diplomacy was the establishment of peace 
between the Republic of Venice and the Papal See, where 
hostilities seemed almost inevitable. By this peaceful victory, 
which he owed as much to his correct judgment and the adroit- 
ness and readiness of his diplomatists as to the consideration 
which his well-filled arsenals and new levies gave him with 
foreign powers, his: reputation was immensely increased in 
Europe. But a still greater diplomatic victory was reserved 
for him in 1609, in the leading part which he took in the con- 
clusion of the twelve years’ truce between Spain and the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. The fact of the peace of the 
Netherlands having been brought about by the influence of the 
French king raised France still higher in public esteem than 
the arrangement of the Vencto-Papal difficulty. In the latter 
case a war was merely averted, in the former it was con- 
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cluded after half a century of embittered conflict. On June 
22, 1609, the States-General wrote to Henri LV.: *‘ We assure 
‘your Majesty that next after God we thank your hands for 
*‘ the maintenance of this State, and that we and our descen- 
‘ dants shall feel ever bound to recognise this with unending 
‘ thankfulness and devoted service.’ Pope Pius V. could not 
himself forbear from expressing his admiration for the dexterity 
and prudence which gave Henri IV. the position of being 
regarded as the umpire of Europe without drawing a sword or 
firmg a shot. But this same peace, which had brought such 
honour to France, was quite as derogatory to the name and 
greatness of Spain. After forty vears of incessant fighting, 
and after countless expenditure of blood and treasure, Spain, 
which aimed at the dominion of the world, had not been able 
to conquer a handful of rebel fishermen and sailors. The 
recognition of the sovereignty of the United Provinces by this 
ambitious, bigoted, and inflexible power was the outward and 
visible sign in the eyes of Europe of its decadence, and an- 
nounced at the same time the victory of the cause of political 
and religious freedom over that double form of despotism with 
which Spain endeavoured to oppress her subjects. 

It is during the two or three years preceding his death, 
when his active career was cut short by assassination, that 
we have most to admire the active. comprehensive, and far- 
sighted political wisdom of Henri 1V. There was no move- 
ment which took place in any part of Europe which he did not 
attempt to turn to account, and, by means of it, to make fresh 
allies for the great purpose which he meant to be the crowning 
glory of his life. The time now seemed ripe, and before the 
chill of old age set in, while his heart and mind were still 
young, as was shown too scandalously in his strange passion 
for Charlotte de Montmorency, he determined to begin his 
great design of the liberation of Europe. Much has been fan- 
tastically invented about this great design, based chiefly on 
the pages of the untrustworthy memoirs of Sully. It has 
been supposed that Henri LV. had in contemplation a great 
scheme for remodelling the map of Europe and founding a Chris- 
tian republic, formed of a free federation of independent 
states. After the searching criticism to which Professor 
Philippsen has subjected the memoirs of Sully, this legend 
will no longer be repeated; but what Henri IV. really had 
in view was the abasement of the house of Austria as the 
great enemy of religious tolerance and national independence 
in Europe, and of Spain as one of the chief members of it. 
With the eyes of true political genius Henry IV. had seen 
how the preponderance of power which Spain and Austria had 
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exercised in the destinies of Europe from the days of Charles 
V. was to be transferred to France, and his whole reign from 
the Peace of Vervins was a preparation for attacking the might 
of Hapsburg not only in its citadel but through all its bulwarks 
and outer defences ; and the war which he meditated was to be 
carried on with the aid of allies not only in the Netherlands, 
but in Germany and Italy. In Italy Henri IV. had long 
been carefully preparing his way for an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the Duke of Savoy—an alliance which assured 
him of the support of one of the most powerful states of Italy, 
and of the ingress and egress by the Alpine passes necessary 
for the security of all military operations south of the Alps. 
And not only might he regard Savoy as completely won over 
to his side, but also Mantua and Venice. Nor in Germany 
was he less active ; and although his negotiations for influencing 
the German electors in the choice of a successor to the unfor- 
tunate Rudolph were not eminently successful, yet he brought 
about a confederation of the German Protestant princes at 
Ahausen, whose rapid extension throughout Germany secured 
him a united body of allies in the very heart of Germany. 
How an event long foreseen, the vacancy of the succession 
of the duchy of Juliers and Cleves, the possession of which at 
that time was of the utmost importance on account of its posi- 
tion between the territories of rival Protestant and Catholic 
powers, made Henri IV. at once pass from the stage of 
speculative politics to that of active energy and prepare 
for war on an immense scale, while he endeavoured to find 
allies among all the Protestant powers of Europe, and how 
the knife of Ravaillac put a stop at once to the workings of his 
active and politic brain and to the beatings of his human heart, 
is too well known to detain us here. The hand of a miserable 
assassin put a check to the march of the thousands of French 
troops already on their way to the frontiers charged with the 
execution of designs which might have averted the Thirty 
Years’ War, and advanced by a century the cause of reli- 
gious freedom and national independence in Europe. 

We take leave of Dr. Philippsen’s volumes with regret. 
They are not only full of interesting matter, but the style is 
generally worthy of his theme. If it is not so simple, lucid, and 
terse as that of Ranke, it has different qualities of rich, graphic, 
and vigorous abundance, although this leads sometimes to re- 
petition and an involved construction which makes his pages 
sometimes somewhat difficult to read. A good translation of 
the work would be a desirable boon for the British public, and 
would be worthy of a permanent place in every good English 
library. 
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Ant. IX.—The Phenomena of the Electric Discharge with 
14,400 Chloride of Silver Cells. A Discourse by WARREN 
De a Ruz, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Jan. 21, 1881. London. 


r['se frequently-quoted remark that history repeats itself 

is certainly borne out by the records of scientific inven- 
tion. Not very long after the discovery had been made that 
an inflammable and illuminating gas could be distilled out of 
coal, and burned, as it streamed out of pipes, both for heating 
and lighting purposes, a company was formed, as will still be 
remembered by many readers of the present day, which 
undertook to render the gas ‘portable’ otherwise than by 
pipes, and to deliver supplies of it for household use in carts. 
This in the case of the gas was accomplished by pumping it 
into strong iron cylinders, and by then allowing these mecha- 
nically condensed stores to flow back out of the reservoirs 
through a minute orifice and in a continuous stream when a re- 
straining tap was turned. Now, if there be any agent with 
which human ingenuity is familiar that would seem unlikely 
to be amenable to such handling as storage for transport, this 
certainly might be expected to be the case with electricity, 
the most impatient and refractory of the natural forces which 
are dealt with by man. <A few short weeks ago any specu- 
lative innovator, who had proposed to deliver condensed elec- 
tricity for domestic use, like milk, in cans at the door, would 
certainly have been looked upon as a very wild and unprac- 
tical visionary. Yet this seems to be very nearly what can 
now actually be done according to the recent announcement 
that four leaden cans of condensed electricity have been sent 
from Paris to Sir William Thomson at Glasgow by a special 
messenger, delivered safe and sound at their destination, and 
since examined and experimented upon by the distinguished 
electrician to whom they were forwarded. Sir William 
Thomson found that after the journey of seventy-two hours 
there was still stored up in the four leaden reservoirs electrical 
force enough, if put to mechanical work, to raise one million 
pounds one foot high. One of the four cells was discharged 
and then re-charged from Sir William’s own battery in the 
laboratory at Glasgow, and after ten days it was found that it 
still contained power enough to lift 260,000 pounds one foot 
high, The case containing the four cells sent from Paris to 
Glasgow was a wooden box one foot square, and weighed, with 
its contents, seventy-five pounds. Each of the four cells 
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packed in the interior was a cylinder of lead five inches in 
diameter and ten inches high. 

The principle involved in this ingenious piece of apparatus, 
technically distinguished as the secondary battery of M. Faure, 
is essentially an example of the now universally accepted 
doctrine of the conservation and transmutation of energy. 
A current of voltaic electricity is turned into static chemical 
force, which, when left to itself, returns spontaneously again 
into the state of an electrical current. The primary current 
is in the first instance stored away in the cell of the secondary 
battery by the retentive grasp of chemical affinity, but the 
grasp is exercised in such a way that the stored charge can be 
given back piecemeal, and with comparatively trifling waste 
or loss by the gradual loosening of the chemical adhesion. 
In the old process of storing portable gas the storing was 
a simple act of mechanical compression. A large bulk of 
elastic gas was mechanically squeezed into a small space, and 
was then allowed to resume its original volume by streaming 
out from its prison-house under its own resiliency through a 
minute opening provided for its escape. In M. Faure’s 
electric store-cell the tenacious attraction of chemical affinity 
takes the place of mechanical pressure, and the chemically- 
held electricity is allowed to stream back as a current by the 
slow resolution of the temporarily established combination. 

The material agents which are employed in the performance 
of this ingenious piece of electro-chemical legerdemain are 
very homely substances; those, namely, that are familiarly 


oa 


known to every one as lead, and red-lead or minium,* which, 
as its trivial designation imports, is a body that itself contains 
lead as one of its own ingredients. The red-lead is, however, 
in one sense a remarkable substance. It has a complicated 
composition, and it is upon this complication that its service- 
able character in the matter of the storage of electricity 
depends. 

Red-lead was for a long time conceived to be merely a ses- 
quioxide of the metal; that is, an oxide standing intermediately 
between the protoxide, the form that is combined with the 
smallest charge of oxygen which can establish a definite and 
fixed combination, and the peroxide, which is the form which 
is combined with the largest charge that the metal can receive. 
It is now known, however, that this is not the real state of the 





* A commercial product, so called because it was in the first in- 
stance procured from a red earth occurring upon the banks of the river 
in Spain known to the old Romans as the Minius. ; 
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ease. The red-lead is a mixture of equal parts of the protoxide 
and sesquioxide of the metal. It is formed by exposing pure 
lead to a heat of 700°, whilst a current of air is caused 
to play upon it. This red-lead does not unite chemically with 
the strong mineral acids, as most of the metallic oxides do, and 
it gives off a considerable quantity of oxygen when raised to 
a red-heat, and is by that means converted into the protoxide. 
It is thus a compound body which is prone to a double-sided 
action—a drawing in of oxygen by its under-oxidised consti- 
tuent, and a giving out or exhalation of oxygen by its more 
fully oxidised ingredient. 

The secondary or condensing battery which has been con- 
trived by M. Faure consists properly of two plates of lead, 
which are both coated with the minium, or red oxides of 
lead, covered up with porous felt, and then rolled into the 
form of a spiral scroll. The two scrolls are placed side by 
side in a vessel of acidulated water, and so constitute a kind of 
passive voltaic couple. A strip of the lead is left projecting 
from each of the scrolls to the outside of the enclosing case, so 
as to afford the means of completing a circuit connection with 
the poles of an ordinary voltaic battery. When these leaden 
strips are brought into communication with the wires of an 
external battery, and the circuit is rendered complete, a 
chemical action begins, and a voltaic current is established 
through the spiral plates. The red-lead upon the plate which 
is in communication with the positive terminal or electrode of 
the battery is then gradually more highly charged with 
oxygen, so that its suboxidised ingredient is converted into a 
peroxide of the metal, whilst at the same time the more 
abundantly oxidised element in the plate which is connected 
with the negative pole is reduced to the state of unoxidised 
metallic lead. This goes on until all the red-lead has been 
fully oxidized upon the one plate and deoxidised or reduced 
to the metallic condition upon the other, and the chemical 
change then ceases. In this state the lead-battery is charged. 
The voltaic current has turned all the available red-lead on one 
element of the couple into a peroxide of the metal, and has 
reduced the red-lead upon the other into metallic lead, 
and it is this which generates the store. ‘The electricity is 
stored up as a fixed and highly oxidised chemical compound 
upon the positively electrified plate, and if the connexion with 
the charging battery is then severed by disconnecting the wires 
with the leaden strips, the store remains fast locked in a 
chemical embrace in the reservoir into which it has been in 
this way insinuated. 
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If, however, the couple which has been charged by this 
procedure is now closed up into a circuit of its own by bringing 
the two terminal leaden strips into metallic connexion, the 
work which has been accomplished by the external battery 
is reversed or undone. The red-lead which is associated with 
the positive plate is forthwith reduced to the metallic condition, 
and the red-lead which covers the negative plate is, in its turn, 
converted into peroxide, and all the while that this reconver- 
sion is in progress a current of voltaic electricity flows in the 
opposite direction to that which was pursued during the 
charging of the battery. The static chemical force which was 
fixed as an imprisoned charge is restored to the state of a 
retrogressively flowing electric current. The dynamic energy 
acts, as it were, in a backward direction. The set of its 
operation is reversed, and this ebb and flow of the electrical 
energy—this forward and backward play of the current—can 
be reproduced any number of times at the discretion and will 
of the operator. The store-battery can be first charged to 
repletion, and be then allowed to run itself out, the oxygen 
being heaped up on the positive plate of the couple in one case, 
and upon the negative plate in the other. But during the 
temporary suspension of its activity which intervenes between 
the charging and discharging, the apparatus may be made an 
object of transport. It may be charged at one place, and then 
be carried away to be discharged at any other distant one, as 
in the case in which the specimen store-battery was carried 
from Paris to Glasgow. So long as the opposite plates of the 
couple are kept isolated or disconnected, the store is held fast 
in its imprisonment. As soon as they are brought into con- 
ductive, communication the store is drawn off by a gradual 
discharge, and during the progress of its escape it is, of course, 
available for any purpose to which dynamic or moving elec- 
tricity can be applied. 

It is one essential concition of the voltaic battery that the 
metallic plates of each couple or cell shall be of unlike mate- 
rial. In the most common form the one plate is composed of 
copper, and the other of zinc. If both plates were of copper, 
or both of zinc, it is hardly necessary to say no current would 
be produced, although they were duly connected up into cir- 
cuit outside of the liquid menstruum of the cell in the usual 
way. It is the unlike character of the plates placed in con- 
tact with the liquid which sets up a preponderant current in 
one direction. When the leaden elements of M. Faure’s bat- 
tery are first immersed in their cell, they are identically and 
absolutely alike. They are both plates of lead covered over 
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with a coating of the red oxide, and there is consequently no 
current set up, even although they be joined into circuit. As 
soon, however, as they have been in this coupled-up state sub- 
jected to the influence of the external or charging battery, all 
is substantially changed. By the action of the current the 
one plate becomes more abundantly oxidised, whilst the other 
plate is more nearly approximated to the condition of a pure 
and unoxidised metal. The condition for the establishment 
of an independent current—that is, the physical dissimilarity 
of the plates—is therefore by this means brought about, and 
consequently when they are left to themselves their own cur- 
rent begins to flow, and as it flows the reduced plate of lead 
is reoxidised, and the highly oxidised plate is reduced, until 
the original equality of condition in the two plates is restored, 
with the consequent exhaustion of all electric power, but with 
return of the capacity to be again rendered unlike, and elec- 
trically active, through the renewal of the external disturbing 
influence. This really is the essential point of M. Faure’s pro- 
cess. The latent battery is quickened into electric life by the 
extraneous agency of a current supplied from without. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has pointed out that this method of bringing a 
passive battery into an active state was, in the first instance, 
conceived by an earlier experimenter, Herr Ritter, of Liegnitz. 
M. Planté then afterwards improved upon Ritter’s plan by 
employing lead for the homogeneous plates, and by rendering 
them unhomogeneous and electrically active by a current of 
electricity. The distinctive characteristic of the more recent 
process of M. Faure is that he adopts red-lead as the coating 
of the homogeneous plates, and by its adoption constructs a 
secondary battery of very considerable power, and of propor- 
tionally increased utility. 

This invention of an actually available apparatus for the 
storage and transport of electricity is undoubtedly an incident 
which deserves all the attention it has received. But it is 
nevertheless, it must be remarked, not so absolutely a new 
method of procedure as has somewhat too generally, at the 
first glance, been conceived. It is more properly an ingenious 
and very meritorious extension of the principle before most 
serviceably applied when the so-called constant batteries were 
devised and brought into use. The leviathan voltaic battery, 
for instance, which has recently been constructed and em- 
ployed by Dr. De la Rue, is, after all, of the same generic 
character as the apparatus of M. Faure in all but the attri- 
bute of ready portability. In it the source of electrical action 
is a solid electrolyte, which discharges a continuous current 
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of voltaic electricity in consequence of the spontaneous con- 
version of a chloride into the pure metallic state; and with 
it the reduced metal can be used, exactly as in the arrange- 
ment of M. Faure, over and over again after renewed combi- 
nation with chlorine. The apparatus for this reason is known 
as the chloride of silver battery. A flat wire of pure silver 
is coated with a thick deposit of dry and solid chloride of silver, 
and this is placed with a companion rod of zine in a cell 
charged with a weak solution of an ammoniacal salt. When 
the battery is brought into active operation, the chloride of 
silver is gradually changed into pure spongy silver, and the 
activity of the battery does not cease until all the chloride 
has been reduced into uncombined silver. But this does not 
ensue until after a considerable length of time, and when it 
has taken place the reduced silver may be used over again, 
but it has to be first removed from the cells in order that it 
may be recombined with chlorine by one of the processes ordi- 
narily employed by the chemist for that purpose. The chief 
difference, therefore, between the procedure of Dr. De la 
Rue and of M. Faure. is that in the former case the recon- 
struction of the exhausted chloride of silver entails the tedious 
intervention of manipulative interference, instead of being 
accomplished, as in the red-lead battery, by the mere throwing 
in of a voltaic current. In the chloride of silver battery the 
apparatus, when once set up, is as essentially an accumulated 
store of electric force as the battery of M. Faure. The 
store is supplied by the hands of the chemist when he turns 
metallic silver into the chloride of the metal, and it is gra- 
dually drawn upon and turned to account as the chlor ide is 
reconverted into pure silver, and the setting free and discharge 
of the electrical current go on as long as the process of reduc. 
tion is continued. If in the case of the chloride of silver 
battery any plan could be devised for recharging the reduced 
silver with chlorine by means of a voltaic current furnished 
from another battery without separating and emptying the 
cells, the identity of the two cases would be very nearly 
complete. 

But no plan has been yet devised {for recharging the chlo- 
ride of silver battery in this convenient way. When the 
chloride has been exhausted by its entire conversion into 
spongy silver, the whole battery has to be taken to pieces, 
and to be re-set up by hand after the rechloridising of the 
silver, and that this is not altogether an agreeable operation 
to have to undertake will be at once plain “when it is under- 
stood what the process involved in the case of Dr. De la 
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Rue’s large battery, where there were 14,400 cells to deal 
with. This splendid piece of electrical apparatus was used in 
its full power for the first time at an evening lecture of the 
Royal Institution, given on January 21 in the present year. 
Upon that occasion an artificial auroral display, and other 
very beautiful luminous effects in vacuum tubes, produced 
by the combined energy of the 14,400 cells, were exhibited. 
Now, the construction of this battery for the purpose of the 
lecture was commenced in June, 1879, and was not completed 
until August, 1880. A fortnight was occupied in the mere 
filling of the cells with the liquid in which the rods had to 
be immersed. It was estimated that the penetrating or dis- 
ruptive force of this piece of apparatus, which is by far the 
most powerful voltaic battery that has yet been brought into 
operation by human hands, was about the 243rd part of that 
of a veritable flash of lightning, capable of striking one mile 
through the air. The entire battery was contained in twelve 
cabinets of somewhat considerable dimensions. It must, there- 
fore, be understood that in this form, at least, it could not be 
looked upon as a portable piece of apparatus. It is simply 
upon the ground that it is a store reservoir of electrical force, 
that the store is maintained by similar chemical means, and 
that it is set free for use by the same expedient of a spon- 
taneous return of a metallic compound into the state of a pure 
uncombined metal, that it is compared with the invention of 
M. Faure. As a mere concentration and store of reserved 
energy it is a very perfect piece of apparatus indeed. In one 
tolerably large battery of the same construction which Dr. De 
la Rue has been using for some time in his own laboratory, 
the electrical action was maintained without any perceptible 
diminution of power for three years. 

But the secondary battery of M. Faure is portable as well 
as being a reservoir or store, and this is the distinctive merit 
which marks it out as an advance upon other forms of constant 
battery. A Faure apparatus weighing 140 pounds gives 
storage enough for a power that can do the mechanical work 
of a horse for an hour. It might, therefore, be easily packed 
away in a wheeled carriage, which it is itself competent to drive 
for that period of time. Compared with the chloride of silver 
battery, the arrangement of M. Faure exerts a higher energy 
for a more limited interval, and it is on that account that it is 
adapted for transport. Sir William Thomson, in speaking of 
this plan for converting electricity into a storable form, which 
can be packed away and drawn upon piecemeal as it is re- 
quired, correctly likens it to the winding up of a clock. The 
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chloride of silver battery is certainly in that sense like a clock, 
and it is like a clock which can go for months and even years 
without renewal of its motor impulse when it has once been 
wound up. The Faure battery, on account of the greater 
concentration and intensification of energy, requires more fre- 
quent winding, but it is an ample compensation for this that 
it possesses the remarkable advantage of being windable by 
means of another electrical battery. It can be recharged with 
equal facility either by a few Grove’s cells, or by a steam or 
water driven magneto-electric machine, and it is this feature, 
no doubt, which has so signally drawn to it the attention of 
practical men. Sir William Thomson is already obviously 
inclined to look upon this invention as the direction in which 
the hitherto unmanageable problem of the application of the 
electric light to the ordinary purposes of domestic life is most 
likely to be solved. He conceives that household Faure bat- 
teries may hereafter take the same position for the supply of 
light that cisterns now hold for the supply of water. 
Professor Osborne Reynolds, of Manchester, who, on the 
other hand, entertains a less sanguine view of the promise of 
the new invention than some of his compeers, is largely influ- 
enced in his scepticism by the consideration of the inferiority 
of the red-lead battery as a transportable store of force to coal. 
Coal, we know, is sent by steamships and railways as a source 
of motor power half over the world, and there is as much 
potential energy in an ounce and a half of coal as there is in 
seventy-five pounds of M. Faure’s lead-batteries. One pound 
of coal judiciously brought into play can lift eleven million 
pounds one foot high. But this, it must be remembered, is 
not all that has to be taken into account. It is only one 
uspect of a many-sided question. The ounce and a half of coal 
cannot be recovered when it has been consumed. When once 
it has been burned there is an end of it, at any rate so far 
as all human agency is concerned. It is only the subtle power 
of nature itself that can get back the coal out of the oxidised 
vapour into which it has been dissipated, in order that it may 
be used over again. But it is the very essence of M. Faure’s 
battery that its mdterial ingredients are used over and over 
again. They are indeed, for all practical purposes, indestruc- 
tible. This, therefore, at once suggests the yet further thought, 
that when all the coal stores of the world have been const med 
it may not be amiss to have some alternative and less rapidly 
exhaustible stores of moving force to fall back upon, even if 
they should prove to be more costly, and in connexion with 
this consideration it must also be kept in mind that the newly- 
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born power is yet in the most tender days of its infancy. It is 
but a first tentative effort of a new inspiration of the inventive 
faculty. When it is as old as steam-driven machinery, in 
all probability less ponderous applications of the method will 
have been devised. And yet again it may not be amiss also 
to remember that in the marvellous economy of nature there 
is room for small offices as well as great. Every new dis- 
covery in the end finds for itself its application and place. 
In reference to this Sir William Thomson pertinently says, as 
a rule we do not in the arrangements of our household life turn 
our backs upon our water-cans and cisterns because we find 
that water can be more economically distributed by pipes than 
by pails. The cans will not be used where the pipes can be 
employed. But they will, nevertheless, beat the pipes out of 
the field for special services to which they are better adapted. 
Elastic hose and force pumps will never take the place of 
tea-cups. So also will it assuredly be in the end with these 
new methods of electrical storage and transport. The elec- 
trical hand-can of M. Faure will have its opportunity and use. 
The principle it involves is areal discovery. The purpose, 
however, of this brief article is rather to draw attention to a 
hopeful birth than to prophesy or forecast a career. It is in 
this spirit, therefore, that the fortunes of this youngest off- 
spring of inventive ingenuity are now left, without further 
attempt at vaticination, to the final arbitrament of time. 
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Art. X.—Landlords and Tenants in Ireland. By Finuay 
Dun. London: 1881. 


[He January number of this Journal contained an article 
on the then critical condition of affairs in Ireland, and on 
the duty the Government had to perform: first of all, in restor- 
ing order and in maintaining the law ; secondly, in providing 
such remedial measures as would (without violating either the 
rights of property or the fundamental laws of political economy ) 
remove those evils which really exist, and foster the growth of 
a happier state of relations between different classes in that 
country. Since that time the energies of the Government and 
of Parliament have been almost entirely given up to the per- 
formance of these two duties. It is right that those of us who 
can look calmly back upon the work of the past half-year, and 
at the present state of affairs in Ireland and in Parliament, 
should state fully and fairly their impressions of the progress 
of events, and their hopes of the future. 
There is at the present time (and it cannot be wondered at) 
a tone of despondency among thoughtful Liberals not natural 
to that generally sanguine section of the body politic. In the 
political society of the metropolis, a weeping philosopher, were 
he to arise, would find a numerous following. Though there 
is matter to account for it, this mournful spirit is unworthy of 
the Liberal party. It is time for these mourners (would that 
they were also mutes !) to consult 


‘ What reinforcement they might gain from hope, 
If not what resolution from despair ; ’ 


for to complain continually of the present, and at the same 
time to despair loudly of the future, can have no effect but to 
weaken the efforts of the only men who adhere in practice, as 
in speech, to the old Whig doctrine that Reform is the only 
sure buttress against Revolution. If, therefore, honesty com- 
pels us to express some dissatisfaction with much that has 
occurred during the last few months, and here and there to 
doubt whether all the benefits promised us will result at once 
from the legislative projects of the Government passing into 
law, our remarks at all events will not be dictated by any 
feeling of hopelessness as to the future of either Ireland or 
of this country. 

The present Ministry contains men of first-rate ability, and 
it is admirably representative of the various shades of opinion 
held by the different sections of the Liberal party. Measures 
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of reform brought forward by such a Government must ne- 
cessarily show a certain character of compromise, which will 
tend to alienate extreme men, without conciliating those who 
are opposed to any substantial changes. An ‘extreme man’ 
and a ‘satisfied man’ are a contradiction in terms. There is 
no possibility of converting the one into the other. Hence we 
are not surprised that the Parnellite faction, which professes 
to represent the Irish people, proclaims its dissatisfaction with 
the ministerial Bill. No measure would satisfy these men, 
some of whom are avowedly endeavouring rather to bring dis- 
solution upon the Empire than benefit to the Irish portion of it. 
Before discussing the great remedial measure of the present 
session, let us consider what has been done, and what is being 
done, to maintain the law. No mistake could be made more 
fatal to the interests of the Liberal party, or more injurious to 
Ireland, than the association in the popular mind with a Liberal 
régime of any weakness of purpose in this the first duty of 
Government. The laws are what we ourselves have made 
them. If we do not like them, we can alter or repeal them; 
but while we maintain them upon the Statute Book, our dig- 
nity as a nation is concerned in their enforcement. It is not 
only our self-respect that requires this. The liberty and 
safety of those who are otherwise defenceless depend upon a 
firm and fearless administration of the law. This, weneed hardly 
say, has been the language steadily held by the leading mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet. Whether from the Lord Chan- 
cellor or from Mr. Gladstone at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, from 
Lord Hartington in the House of Commons, or from Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham, the country has been told that 
the Government knew its duty in this respect, and would do 
it. To language of this kind the country has never been 
dead; indeed, the immediate response occasionally evoked by 
it has almost startled in its vehemence those who were but 
giving expression to the universal sentiment of law-abiding 
Englishmen. But the country cannot content itself with mere 
words, however brave; and it cannot be denied that the law- 
lessness prevailing in Ireland during last winter, and still 
existing in some portions of that country, is enough to make 
loyal citizens blush to think of. 
It is not that the number of crimes against person and pro- 
perty (though very great) has amounted to anything ap- 
roaching the figure reached in previous times of disturbance. 
hen Lord Grey had to propose ‘coercion,’ he had a far 
blacker list to show. Mr. Forster, by taking enormous pre- 
cautions, has succeeded in protecting life. But, as Lord Har- 
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tington, we think, put it, the question we had to deal with was 
rather between one law and another. Was the law of the 
land or the law of the Land League to prevail ? ‘ Two authori- 
‘ties were up, neither supreme,’ and it is not too much to say 
that the public ‘soul ached to know how soon’ the confusion 
thence ensuing was to be put down. In spite of ‘brave 
‘ words,’ throughout the winter the confusion increased, and it 
was admitted to its full extent by the Government upon the 
early assembling of Parliament, and by the efforts made to 
bring to justice the leaders of the Land League. 

In the long and turbulent discussions which for weeks and 
months followed the introduction into the House of Commons of 
the Protection of Life and Property Bill, an important ques- 
tion which had disturbed and perplexed the minds of many 
Liberals was too much lost sight of. No responsible politician 
would hesitate, if the Government could not govern without 
this exceptional authority, to grant it them. Ireland must be 
governed somehow. But it has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to what cause was due the paralysis which apparently 
afflicted the Irish Executive throughout all its branches. Ire- 
land was full of troops, and of a police force armed and drilled 
like troops; and, on the whole, considering the difficulties of 
the time, protection of life was efficiently afforded to those 
threatened but not-to-be-frightened individuals who chose to 
brave out the winter in their own country. But what was 
requisite was that people should be able to live freely under 
the law, to trade as they liked, to bargain as they liked, to 
contract and to pay debts as the law allowed them. In this 
respect liberty was not preserved, and things reached their 
climax when a seller of cattle found himself forbidden to send 
a cargo’of oxen from an Irish seaport to an English town. 
These were times of emergency, and action was required on 
the part of the authorities. It has never been said that they 
had not sufficient force at command; but, for some reason not 
explained, the unwillingness to support the law by force went 
so far that it was taken for weakness, and hence a deplorable 
state of affairs has resulted. 

We frankly confess that we dislike ‘Coercion Acts.’ We 
infinitely prefer to have recourse to a vigorous enforcement of 
the ordinary law of the land. The very notion of giving power 
to the Chief Secretary and Lord Lieutenant to imprison with- 
out trial and on ‘ reasonable suspicion’ (that is, practically on 
police accusation) any number of Irishmen, is intensely repug- 
naut to the feelings of every Liberal. But the only alterna- 
tive to this was, and is, vigorous action by the Executive; the 
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infusing spirit into magistrates and police by those above them ; 
the making clear to them that, in case of difficulty, the Go- 
vernment would ‘ see them through.’ The Irish are a credu- 
lous people, and they must be strangely ignorant of the cha- 
racter of the present administration; for there can be little 
doubt that a belief was common among them that the Govern- 
ment did not, in private, dislike the continuance of the land 
agitation, but rather tolerated it as likely to be favourable to 
their party interests and to the land reforms which they had in 
view. Preposterous as was this notion, the inaction of autho- 
rity gave it countenance. Throughout Ireland there has been 
unfortunately a remarkable absence of energy on the part of 
loyal people, of any willingness of persons of position to take 
responsibility upon themselves. Occasionally even, actual 
timidity has been shown, without apparently much sense of 
the disgrace attaching to it.* Had the active been encouraged 
and the weak discountenanced and dismissed, had it been made 
manifest that soldiers and police would be employed even at the 
risk of bloodshed ensuing, rather than that liberty under the law 
should be trampled on with impunity, we cannot but believe 
that such disheartening legislation as marked the first two 
months of the present session would have been avoided. Un- 
fortunately coercive legislation rather than vigorous adminis- 
tration was the policy pursued. There are now in the Irish 
gaols over a hundred ‘ suspects,’ including a member of Par- 
liament and a priest; but the state of Ireland still remains 
‘disturbed.’ Remedial legislation of a very sweeping kind and 
on quite novel principles is to be tried; but its operation in 
producing contentment must necessarily be slow, and firmness 
of administration will more than ever be required if the new 
system is to have a fair chance of success. Only by such firm- 
ness, we feel confident, can further troubles, ultimately ending 
in civil war, be avoided. 

One word as to the position of the Land League. The 
League is a combination to prevent the fulfilment of contracts— 
that is, to prevent the performance of duty enjoined by the law. 
Should the law tolerate systematic action to defeat itself? The 
Government have rightly answered this in the negative by the 





* A letter appeared in the ‘ Times,’ signed ‘ An Irish Magistrate,’ to 
the effect that, were the writer required to give evidence for the Crown in 
the trial of the Land Leaguers, he should decline to attend, on the ground 
that it was not safe to offend the League. This gentleman was, of 
course, not of the stuff of which, in troubled times, magistrates should 
be made. 
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action they took against the leaders of the Land League. But 
the prosecution failed, and the combination to break the law, 
to force others to break it, or to help them in breaking it, still 
flourishes. Under the new system a tenant’s legal duty will 
be somewhat changed. The law will order him to pay his 
landlord not a contract rent, but an officially fixed rent. It will 
be still possible to combine against eviction and against the 
payment of rent, and if such a course is pursued we hope the 
Government will not hesitate to break up the combination and 
to uphold the law. 

Mr. Finlay Dun, in his useful book describing in detail the 
agricultural condition of many estates which he had visited, thus 
writes in his introduction :— 

‘The landlords of Ireland are comparatively few in, number, and 
many hold large estates. The tenants are numerous, their farms are 
small; oné half of the holdings are under fifteen acres. Nearly half the 
area of the island is owned by 750 proprietors, each enjoying upwards of 
5,000 acres. Many large estates unfortunately illustrate the evils of 
subdivided tenancies, too small to furnish decent subsistence for their 
holders. In the poor county of Mayo, for example, nine owners hold 
upwards of 20,000 acres, or together half a million acres, being con- 
siderably more than one-third of the county. At the opposite extre- 
mity of the social scale, with few intermediate connecting links, are 
half a million small occupiers, half of whom pay, on an average, 6/. of 
annual rent.’ 


And though in recent years, owing to the consolidation of hold- 
ings, the number of very small occupiers has decreased, there 
are still 117,580 holdings—that is, one-fifth of the entire number 
in Ireland—of less extent than five acres. Mr. Tuke, writing 
of the West of Ireland, tells us that 

‘it is of the utmost importance to realise the fact that farms under ten, 
fifteen, or twenty acres of land, according to its quality, are too small 
to support a family. It matters not whether a man has fixity of tenure, 
or, being a peasant proprietor, has no rent to pay ; he cannot, unless he 
has some other source of income, live and bring up a family’ upon 
these patches of ground.’ 

The great bulk of land under cultivation is held under parole 
yearly tenancies; and it is the general rule that the tenant, 
not the landlord, undertakes such improvements as are made.* 
To this rule, however, there are important and noteworthy 
exceptions. We again quote Mr. Dun: 





‘On many Irish estates, not only the cultivation of the soil, but its 
more permanent equipments, have been mainly effected by the tenant, 
sometimes holding under a long lease, more usually with a parole 
agreement running from year to year, with a six months’ notice to 


* Bessborough Commission Report. 
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quit, which by the Act of 1877 was extended to twelve months. On 
many estates the labour and outlay, usually of small occupiers, has 
gradually reclaimed the bog and reduced the stony mountain side to 
some sort of cultivation. The landlord generally has contributed to 
these improvements much less than his compeer in England or Scotland 
would have done. Houses, buildings, fences, and drains, seldom so 
substantially or thoroughly made as in Great Britain, but often fairly 
answering their purposes, in many instances have also been the work 
of the tenants. In this way, as already indicated, as a matter of equity, 
has grown the occupier’s recognised possessory interest. Hence results 
the hardship of arbitrary eviction. Hence, moreover, arises one of 
several difficulties in determining the vexed question, what is a fair rent?’ 


We are further told, however— 

‘that in marked contrast to the general Irish practice, under which 
landlords delegate to middlemen or occupying tenants the substantial 
improvement of their property, are the estates which for generations 
have been systematically managed on what may be termed English 
principles, where permanent equipments have been chiefly effected or 
paid for by the landlord. On the best of these estates pains have, 
moreover, been taken to roll into one conveniently-sized farm several 
of the small, often scattered, pendicles, on which even the most indus- 
trious and thrifty tenant could scarcely earn a bare subsistence.’ 


It is not for the sake of the tenantry on such estates as these 
that any necessity is felt for sweeping legislation. 

The Irish tenantry, however, as arule, squatted upon insuffi- 
cient patches of poor land, which they have themselves re- 
claimed, are the yearly tenants of landlords too often entirely 
absentee, generally of another religion, and belonging, as they 
are told by agitators till they believe it, to an alien and a hos- 
tile race. The law gives these landlords the power of taking 
to themselves the benefit of the tenants’ improvements, a power 
which the Land Act of 1870 has not in practice been found to 
take away.* A very small number of landlords abuse their 
legal rights; but we fully believe Mr. Dun that ‘ the fact that 
‘exorbitant advances of rent are sometimes made, and are 
* possible, affords wide-spread material for agitation.’ 

When we find such a different condition of things existing in 
Great Britain and in Ireland, is it altogether surprising that a 
land system which answers in the one should entirely break 


* The old legal maxim as to the permanent improvements of tenants, 
viz., ‘Quicquid plantatur solo, solo cedit,’ was freely translated by 
the late Mr. Justice Shee, ‘Tenants’ improvements, landlords’ perqui- 

sites,’ The Land Act of 1870 changed this, the law henceforth pre- 
suming that improvements are the tenants’. This Act, however, has 
been found insufficient to check increases of rent in consequence of 
tenants’ improvements, the benefit of which, therefore, is still liable to 
be taken by the lan dlord. 
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down in the other? And that the land system of Ireland has 
completely broken down, could alone make prudent the adop- 
tion of such experimental legislation as is now proposed to us. 
Whatever may be the cause of it, our land law does not suit 
the instincts of the Irish people. We have to deal with a par- 
liamentarily governed country, a country where free institu- 
tions exist ; and even could we succeed in prolonging the exis- 
tence of an objectionable landed system, it has become entirely 
beyond our power to make that system work satisfactorily. 

On a smaller scale, in the anti-tithe war, we have had pre- 
vious experience of a general Irish strike against payment of 
an unpopular charge. The Government at that time made 
great efforts. It lent to the clergy one million sterling, and 
took upon itself the collection of tithe, which the clergy had 
been unable to extort. Yet it failed absolutely in forcing pay~ 
ment, and the million sterling was lost to the nation.* 

Besides the popular dislike to the existing land system, we 
must also bear in mind the effect of the Land Act of 1870. 
Till that time landlords and tenants were, in the eye of the 
law, merely contracting parties; the bargain being express 
where there were leases or agreements, implied in the common 
case of yearly holdings. This legal conception of the rela- 
tionship of landlord and tenant did not, we think, in very 
many districts of Ireland, square with the facts of the case. 
That the squatter on a few acres of bog in Connemara did 
really agree every year to take his holding from his landlord 
for another year on terms settled between them, could not be 
asserted. There he was, as his ancestors had been before him, 
making the land of such little value as it was, yet according to 
law always liable to be forced to pay as much rent as the 





* A curious account of an anti-rent war is given in Sir C. Lyell’s 
‘Tour in North America.’ It seems that the occupiers of land in the 
State of New York refused to pay certain rents reserved to the repre- 
sentatives of the original Dutch settlers. ‘The courts of law gave 
‘ judgment, and the sheriff of Albany, having failed to execute his pro- 
‘ cess, at length took military force in 1839, but with no better success. 
‘ The governor of New York was then compelled to back him with the 
‘ military array of the State, about 700 men, who began the campaign 
‘at a day’s notice in a severe snowstorm. The tenants are said to 
‘have mustered against them 1,500 strong, and the rents were still 
‘unpaid, when in the following year, 1840, the governor, courting 
‘ popularity, as it should seem, while condemning the recusants in his 
‘ message, virtually encouraged them by recommending their case to 
‘ the favourable consideration of the State, hinting at the same time at 
‘ legislative remedies. The legislature, however, to their credit, refused 
‘ to enact these, leaving the case to the ordinary courts of law.’ 
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landlord chose to demand on pain of eviction. His condition 
should have been treated as one rather of status than of con- 
tract ; and had the Land Act of 1870 turned him into a kind 
of copykolder, subject only to certain fixed charges, while 
leaving untouched those express bargains which were made 
between man and man in the hiring and letting of land, it 
would have been far less doubtfully viewed by those who 
think that most grown men are not only competent to make a 
bargain, but should adhere to it when made.* The Land Act 
of 1870 did most assuredly contain the ‘ germ’ of much that 
has since sprouted into life. The application of ‘ compensa- 
‘tion for disturbance’ to specific written contracts it is not 
very easy toexplain. If a farmer on application for a farm 
contracts to take it for five years and to leave it at the end of 
that time, why, in the name of common sense, should he be paid 
compensation for then leaving it? Compensation for his im- 
provements it is quite right that he should have, but why for 
disturbance? It is clear to everyone now, though it was not 
so to its authors at the time, that the Land Act of 1870, in 
giving rights in addition to, or rather contrary to, the provisions 
of their contracts, made the tenants part proprietors of the land. 
With the law in this condition, and with such dissatisfaction 
towards it in the public mind, few will deny the necessity felt 
by the Government of fresh legislation. 

We now approach the Land Law Bill of the present session. 
‘ There is not a step, said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ which we have 
‘taken in reference to this measure, which has not been 
‘ taken under an overwhelming sense of responsibility.” Even 
now, after all the discussion to which it has been subjected, we 
do not think its full import is very generally apprehended. 
Undoubtedly the fundamental idea pervading the whole mea- 
sure is this: that it is desirable that the cultivator should own 
the land he tills, either absolutely or subject to certain offici- 
ally fixed payments and the performance of certain statutory 
duties. 

No wonder the responsibility is deeply felt of introducing a 
measure resting on such a basis as this. Whatever may be 
the fate of this particular bill (and we hope sincerely it may 
become law), the fact remains that these views have been 
propounded by a responsible and powerful Ministry, and it 
has become impossible henceforth to treat the question abso- 
lutely de novo. Mr. Gladstone introduced the bill in an 











_ * The exceptions to the Act are leases of thirty-one years and hold- 
ings of over 50/. rental, where the parties have contracted themselves 
out of the Act. 
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elaborate speech on April 7, and it hardly required such a 
significant event as the contemporaneous resignation of the 
Duke of Argyll to point out in how many particulars the 
proposed legislation ran counter to principles hitherto dear to 
Liberal statesmen. Mr. Gladstone, in a later speech, declared 
that the ‘one really Radical proposal in the bill’ was the 
establishment ofa Rent Court, ‘ undoubtedly a great departure 
‘ from the principles of free contract.’ This proposal almost 
necessarily entailed the introduction of more or less ¢ fixity of 
‘tenure.’ If fair rents were to be established by official 
authority between landlord and tenant, the action of the court 
would be reduced to a nullity, were the tenancy left liable to 
immediate determination by the act of the landlord. Again, 
if land, instead of being let at the market rate, is let at a * fair 
‘rent,’ i.e. at something less than it is worth, it necessarily 
follows that the tenant will have a property in his holding 
which others will be willing to pay him for. To fix by law a 
‘fair rent’ creates a tenant-right, and to render this in every 
case saleable is but to give legal effect to transactions certain 
to be very frequent. 

Thus the bill establishing fair rents introduced also, though 
subject to certain limitations, free sale, and a fixity, if not an 
absolute perpetuity, of tenure. In fact, the three F’s had 
gained the day, as the Report of the Bessborough Commission 
had previously made it clear would be the case. 

Mr. Gladstone justified his departure from accepted principles 
by the remark that the circumstances of Ireland made this 
departure necessary, and by stating that he had introduced pro- 
visions into the bill to enable people to return in the future to 
the ordinary principles of contract. 

Many friends of the Government have foolishly taken up a 
position abandoned by the Prime Minister, and have main- 
tained the consistency of the Government Bill with the 
doctrines of political economy. it is hardly necessary for us 
to remind our readers that hitherto reformers of the land laws 
have shown their zeal in efforts to throw off legal restriction 
upon dealing in land., As in commercial affairs, it was thought 
that freedom in buying and selling, and hiring and letting, 
would tend to the benefit of the State. A few years ago, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, a well-known land reformer, wrote a book 
entitled ‘Free Land.’ About the same time another work 
was published by another reformer, one who had _ received the 
praises of Mr. Bright,* and of the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, 








* Mr. Bright, in his preface to Kay’s ‘Free Trade in Land,’ writes: 
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for his writings on land subjects ; we mean the late Mr. Joseph 
Kay, Q.C. In one of his chapters Mr. Kay expresses dissatis- 
faction with the title chosen by Mr. Arnold, viz. ‘ Free Land,’ 
as likely to mislead, stating his own preference for the expres- 
sion ‘ Free Trade in Land,’ as conveying more accurately the 
aspirations of reformers. We wonder which expression least 
suits a system of which a Rent Court is to be the basis, and in 
which statutory conditions and statutory terms are to be com- 
pulsorily substituted for the common consent of the parties to 
a bargain. 

It is too common to hear the principle of a Rent Court 
supported upon grounds which are ¢ protectionist ’ and nothing 
else. It is said that in Ireland the competition for land is 
great, and the supply small; that the desire to hire being 
greater than the desire to let, the would-be tenant is under a 
compulsion to which the landlord is not exposed, and hence 
there is no ‘freedom to contract’ in the case. The two are 
not on an equality; therefore the would-be tenant must be 
protected from the competition of other would-be tenants, or 
the price offered will be unduly high. 

So it is argued in this year of grace 1881. The idea has 
grown up that persons are not ‘free to contract’ unless each 
party can with equal indifference accept or reject the proposed 
bargain. Unless this ‘ equality’ exists, bargains made between 
grown-up men should be void at law.* It would be unworthy 
of this Journal that a single page should be devoted to exposing 
such balderdash as this. When a man can buy mutton chops 
cheap, not because they are plentiful, but because he is hungry, 





‘ The author is always just; he seeks to give that freedom to the soil 
‘which our laws have given to its produce, and which they give io per- 
* sonal property of every kind; he would leave to their free action the 
‘natural forces which tend to the accumulation of landed property on 
‘the one hand, as well as those which tend to its dispersion on the 
‘other; he would so change our laws as to give to every present gene- 
‘ration an absolute control over the soil, free from the paralysing in- 
‘ fluences which afflict it now, from the ignorance, the folly, the obstinacy, 
‘ or the pride of the generations which have passed away.’ 

* We cannot here refrain from noticing the truly eccentric legisla- 
tion of last year with reference to ground game. Excellent reason had 
been shown in the devastation committed by ground game for denying 
legal protection to such vermin; but the course pursued was to leave hares 
and rabbits their privileges at law, and to make void any contract not 
to kill them. To have taken from ground game the protection of the 
game laws would no doubt have led to an immense diminution in its 
quantity. Parliament did not, on this occasion, choose the better part, 
for it preserved the rabbits, and only abolished the bargain. 
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or when the law supplies him with coals at half the market 
value because the coalowner and he are not on an ‘equal 
‘ footing,’ we shall have to treat afresh a good many matters, 
which it was fondly believed political economy had set at rest. 

We must point out, however, what we think does justify the 
Rent-Court portion of the Bill. It is impossible to treat the 
present relations of Irish landlords and tenants as being of a 
normal kind. On the contrary, they are strained to the very 
utmost, and we see the full necessity of setting up for the time 
some authority to intervene or arbitrate between two sets of 
angry disputants. We have not merely to regulate the land 
trade, we have also to compose bitter strife—a fact some- 
times forgotten by those Liberals who have shown a laudable 
zeal in the cause of their old friend Political Economy. The 
ultimate aim of the Bill, as we have already said, is to bring 
about the union of virtual ownership with occupation. We 
are building up a new system, and we must go through a state 
of transition from the old to the new. It is to tide us over 
this period that a Rent Court is required. 1f Irelandis really 
to be a prosperous agricultural country, where farming is to 
become a business; if industrious, money-making men are to 
replace the idle and improvident peasantry, to whom it is a 
mockery to give the name of farmers; if, in short, the time 
should come when the land of Ireland is looked upon, as the 
land of England and Scotland is looked upon, as the basis of 
an important trade, rather than a provision for the maintenance 
of a crowded peasantry always verging on pauperism, then we 
have little doubt that State intervention to fix the price of 
land will be thought as barbarous and impolitic, and as injurious 
to the interests of that country, as we should think it if pro- 
posed to us on this side of the Irish Channel. We share the 
hope of the Duke of Argyll that at some future time the State 
will be able to retire from ‘the duty of dry-nursing every 
‘ Irishman in the making of his bargain for a farm.’ 

Leading men of both political parties, considering the circum- 
stances of the time, are apparently* agreed in the establishment 
of a tribunal to fix ‘fair rents ;’ but upon what principles the 
court is to act in fixing them, as to what in fact is meant by 
‘fair rent,’ there is the widest difference of opinion. The 
length of discussion in Committee of the House of Commons on 
the ‘ free sale’ clause was due chiefly to the fact that considera- 





* The opposition of Sir Stafford Northcote and the vote taken in 
Committee of the House of Commons against Clause 7 as amended, 
amounted to little more than a formal protest. 
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tions more proper to the discussion of Clause 7 could not be 
excluded. We are by no means sure that this clause in its 
original form deserved the censure cast upon it so freely by 
members on both sides of the House. 

In the Bill, as originally brought in, the clause ran as 
follows. The tenant was to be enabled 


‘ to apply to the court to fix what is the fair rent to be paid . . . 

‘ A fair rent means such a rent as, in the opinion of the court, after 
hearing the parties and considering all the circumstances of the case, 
holding and district, a solvent tenant would undertake to pay, one 
year with another. Provided that the court, in fixing such rent, shall 
have regard to the tenant’s interest in the holding, and the tenant’s in- 
terest shall be estimated with reference to the following considerations ; 
that is to say, 


‘(a) In the case of any holding subject to the Ulster tenant-right 
custom, or to any usage corresponding therewith .. . with 
reference to the said custom or usage. 

‘(6) In cases where there is no evidence of any such custom or 
usage . . . with reference to the scale of compensation for 
disturbance by this Act provided (except so far as any cir- 
cumstances of the case, shown in evidence, may justify a 
variation therefrom), and to the right (if any) to compensa- 
tion for improvements effected by the tenant or his prede- 
cessors in title.’ 


This clause clearly recognises two distinct interests in the 
land: the landlord’s rent and the tenant’s interest in the hold- 
ing. It has been strongly maintained, however, that if the 
court was only to leave as rent what would remain after 
deducting the annual value of a tenant-right enhanced by un- 
checked competition, or after deducting ‘at the compensation 
‘ for disturbance’ scale of the Act, the tenant’s interest would 
so ‘eat into’ the landlord’s rent that the latter would often 
absolutely disappear, while in all cases it would be seriously 
diminished. The action and proposed action of the legislature 
has been summarised as follows: —The Land Act of 1870, not 
with the object of giving the tenant a property, but merely to 
secure him in his holding, entitled him to be paid compensation 
in some cases equal to seven times the rent, if he should be 
disturbed in his holding. The next step is to recognise this as 
a right to a property in his holding when he is not disturbed, 
and to make this assignable at the highest price ‘ that can be 
* got for the same ;’ and the last step is to fix the landlord’s 
right of property, by considering what is left over and above 
the tenant’s interest so fixed by competition in the open market. 

The Government apparently has been struck with the force 
of some of the objections raised to this clause, for the Attorney- 
General for Ireland now proposes to leave to the court to 
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determine the ‘ fair rent’ without making any distinct refer- 
ence to the tenant’s interest in the holding. This is not likely 
to satisfy the friends of the tenants; and it cannot be denied 
that if, as the clause stood originally, the court would have 
had power to sacrifice the rent to the tenant-right, so in this 
new clause the court might sacrifice the tenant-right to the 
rent, by fixing such sum as a solvent tenant would pay from 
year to year were there no premium to be paid as well. We 
hold, therefore, that the Attorney-General’s amendment will 
not satisfy the requirements of the case, and that a fresh modi- 
fication in the terms of the clause is required.* 

All through the lengthy discussions on the Free Sale clause 
of the Bill, confusion constantly arose from the non-recognition 
of a clear division between the landlord’s and the tenant’s 
interest. The Free Sale clause and the Fair Rent clause 
must be taken together, and it is only by a clear apprehension 
of the effect and the tendency of these two clauses that the 
Bill can be understood. Mr. Gladstone, in introducing his 
measure, told the House of Commons that tenant-right was the 
result of tenants’ improvements, of land-hunger coupled with 
land-scarcity, of the occasional willingness of an incomer to 
give a ‘pretium affectionis,’ or fancy price, to buy out an 
occupier, and cf ‘the additional value evidently tacked on to 
‘every yearly tenancy ’ by the Land Act of 1870. 

Now Mr. Isaac Butt’s Bill of 1878 had dealt with ‘ fair 
‘rent’ as follows :— , 


‘In fixing the rent . . . the chairman shall proceed as follows. The 
rent to be fixed shall be that which a solvent and responsible tenant 
could afford to pay, fairly and without collusion, for the premises, after 
deducting from such rent the addition to the letting value of the pre- 
mises, by any improvements made by the tenant or his predecessors in 
title, in respect of which the tenant, on quitting his farm, would be 
entitled to compensation under the provisions of the Land Act.’ 


It is unnecessary to point out the wide distinction between 
the tenant’s interest, as defined by Mr. Butt’s Bill, and as de- 
scribed in Mr. Gladstone’s speech. The interest of the tenant, 





* The latest phase of the Fair Rent clause consists of an addition by 
Mr. Charles Russell to the Attorney-General’s amendment. The court 
is to fix a ‘fair rent,’ and in so doing is to have ‘due regard to the 
‘ just interest in the holding of the landlord and tenant respectively.’ 
This secures a proper recognition in the Act itself of both interests ; 
but it of course gives no assistance whatever in determining what in- 
terest belongs to landlord and what to tenant. We are afraid that, as 
usual, ‘ everything will have to be left to the court,’ so that, without a 
judicial decision in each particular case, it will be very difficult for 
landlord and tenant to know what their interests are. 
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according to the latter, includes far more than what is covered 
by the definition of Mr. Butt. We are told again and again 
(and we cannot be told too often) to recognise existing facts, 
and the fact is that a tenant has an interest much beyond any- 
thing connected with his improvements. What is this interest, 
the Government steadily refuse to define in their Bill. Sir 
Richard Cross in vain attempted to have it defined as ‘such 
‘interest as under any contract, express or implied, between 
‘ himself and his landlord, or by any legal custom or usage, he 
‘may then have in unexhausted improvements, or in the un- 
‘expired term of the tenancy.’ This definition was not 
accepted ; and it is clear that it would not give effect to the 
very object of the Bill. Mr. Davey, in the discussion, pointed 
out that ‘ what the tenant had to sell was what he had got;’ 
and though this definition at the time raised a laugh, and even 
caused the leader of the Opposition to quote the old couplet— 


‘That he should take who had the power, | 
And he should keep who can ’— ee 


it puts shortly and accurately the true position of the tenant. 
If such a cause as the competition for land is to be taken as \ 
enhancing the ‘ tenant’s interest,’ with reference to which the | 
landlord’s rent is to be estimated, we have advanced very far 
beyond the position of Mr. Butt. It is very probable that the 
newer views of the tenant’s interest correspond more truly 
with the general Irish sentiment in regard to it, and we hold 
that the law should attach legal protection to that which 
general public feeling habitually regards as ‘ property.’ But 
we would humbly ask whether something would not be gained 
if the Ministry would ‘ recognise existing facts,’ and the fact 
established by the full discussion to which the Bill has been 
subjected is that what the tenant has to sell is ‘ the land.’ 
This is, in truth, the tenant’s interest. The landlord’s interest 
is in a rent-charge, regulated officially from time to time. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, in his very able speech on the 
second reading and in other speeches, has recognised this as the 
inevitable tendency of the Bill. He was not afraid to advocate 
the fixing once for all on small holdings of such a rent-charge, 
and the treating of tenants, while remaining subject to this, as 
the owners of the land. This effect of the Bill is somewhat 
concealed by the constant intervention of ‘ the court’ between 
landlord and tenant. Let us consider this for a moment. 

The Free Sale clauses of the Bill apply universally. The 
‘statutory conditions’ attach only where application has been 
made to the court, or where there has been an increase of rent. 
Thus a landlord has a right to receive his present rent, or a 
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judicial rent, but what rights of ownership has he beyond these ? 
In an ordinary tenancy he has the right of pre-emption of the 
tenant’s interest at a value to be fixed by the court, he has the 
right to refuse an incoming purchaser on grounds deemed rea- 
sonable by the court, he has the right to evict his tenant on 
payment of compensation to be fixed by the court. 

Where the statutory conditions have attached the landlord 
has the right to receive the judicial rent during fifteen years, 
and the tenant is only to be removable on the breach of one 
of these conditions, which are as follows :— 

1. Punctual payment of rent. 

2. Abstaining from persistent waste. 

3. Permission to landlord to enter on the holding for such 
purposes as mining, cutting timber, making roads and drains, 
hunting, &c. 

And it has been explained with respect to these ‘ breaches ’ 
that the court would not allow a forfeiture of the tenant’s in- 
terest where damages would be a sufficient compensation. 
Where these conditions have attached in consequence of an in- 
crease of rent, the landlord is to be allowed to resume posses- 
sion, if the court should deem it good for the estate, or for the 
labourers thereon, and on such terms of compensation as the 
court may approve. 

The general effect of all this is to preserve the landlord’s 
right to his rent, but, so far as the management of the estate 
is concerned and the choice of tenants, to set up a court to do 
what is reasonable in the circumstances of the case, i.e. to put 
into commission many of the ordinary rights of ownership. 

Mr. Charles Russell proposes at the end of a fifteen-year 
term ‘ that a new statutory term shall be deemed to have begun 
* upon the same terms as to rent or otherwise as the last pre- 
‘ ceding statutory term.’ Thus the power of resumption of 
the landlord would be indefinitely postponed. We are not 
arguing against this, or against the provisions of the Bill; we 
merely wish that the effect of this legislation should be. clearly 
understood. Hitherto in the House of Commons, whenever it 
has been found difficult to adjust matters between landlord 
and tenant, there has been a marked tendency to ‘ leave every- 
‘ thing to the court.’ Naturally so, for to have to settle by 
statute in all cases the relations between people who ought in 
each case to be able to settle them for themselves, would be 
too heavy a burden to lay upon the shoulders of Parliament. 

At the present moment, therefore, the tendency is to increase 
the power and widen the jurisdiction of the court. The ten- 
dency of future legislation, unless we are much mistaken, will 
be precisely the contrary, namely, to limit the interference of the 
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court, thereby leaving intact the rent to the landlord and the 
general rights of ownership to the tenant. 

The question has been much discussed whether it is wise to 
give free sale indiscriminately to all tenants, present and 
future, small and large, the squatter upon three acres of bog 
in Connemara or Kerry, and the prosperous tenant on an estate 
managed on the ‘ English system,’and whether it is not necessary 
to protect tenants against the compulsion of competition by 
fixing an official value upon the tenant-right, as is to be done 
in the matter of rent. Mr. Gladstone, in the speech already 
quoted, had lent some colour to this last contention. ‘Ifa 
‘ court is to be called on at the will of the tenant to limit the 
‘ annual receipt of the landlord, and to fix what we in this Bill 
‘ have called a judicial rent, then I do not see upon what principle 
‘ you shall say that the tenant-right of the tenant is to be 
* subject to no similar and analogous limitation.” Probably the 
limitations here referred to were the landlord’s right of pre- 
emption at a price fixed by the court, and bis right of raising 
the rent. The best answer to the proposal officially to fix 
the price of tenant-right is the impossibility of preventing a 
purchaser paying and a seller taking a larger price than the 
regulation price. Office rules of estates have often put a 
limit upon the price of goodwill, but it is found that though 
between outgoing and incoming tenant only the regulation 
price would be given in the office, yet that outside people 
could not be prevented from carrying out their own bargains 
on their own terms. 

In order to confine the application of free sale to the smaller 
tenants, an attempt was made to exempt from the operation of 
the clause tenants of more than fifty pounds rental, who it 
was considered would be able to protect themselves by con- 
tract. This proposal met with no favour; neither did a pro- 
posal to exclude ‘future tenants’ from its operation, though it 
would evidently be necessary before the Bill passed to provide 
for cases where landlords had bought up the tenant-right, or 
otherwise the tenants of such landlords would be able to sell 
over again what they had already disposed of and had been 
paid for. There was manifested further in committee, as the 
discussions proceeded, a feeling in favour of putting ‘ present 
‘tenancies’ and ‘future tenancies ’ on the same footing as re- 
gards the general operation of the Bill; but it is hardly likely 
that the measure will receive any great alteration in this respect. 

The point, however, upon Clause 1 which gave rise to most 
difference of opinion in the House of Commons, and which 
will probably yet receive careful consideration from the 
VOL. CLIV. NO. CCCXV, U 
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Government, is as to the advisability of exempting from its 
operation estates managed on the ‘ English system.’ In case 
of holdings of over 150/, rental, landlords and tenants may 
contract themselves out of this or any other provision of the 
Bill. In all other holdings, however, its application is obli- 
gatory, and contracts contrary to its provisions are made void. 

The Bessborough Commission had reported strongly in 
favour of applying « one land law to the whole of Ireland, and 
this view was given effect to by the Bill. Section 7, however, 
which enables a tenant to apply to the court to fix a ¢ fair 
‘rent’ by subsection 8, empowered the court altogether to 
refuse the application ‘ where the holding had theretofore been 
‘ maintained and improved by the landlord.’ The Government, 
therefore, had made it manifest in the Bill that in their opinion 
the same treatment was not necessary for English-managed 
estates as for the far larger number where, by virtue of their 
own improvements, the tenants might have equitably acquired 
a larger interest in their holdings. Mr. Heneage accordingly 
proposed to add to the clause the following proviso :— Subject 
* to the discretion of the court, the provisions of this section 
‘shall not apply to the tenancy of any holding which has 
‘ heretofore been maintained and improved by the landlord or 
‘his predecessors in title.’ The amendment would have 
created no new distinction; it would merely have given wider 
effect to one already recognised in the Bill. 

In spite of the Bessborough Commission it is possible to 
doubt whether uniformity of the law over a country differing 
so widely as does one district of Ireland from another is very 
much to be desired. A perusal of Mr. Tuke’s ‘ Visit to 
* Donegal and Connaught in 1880,’ and of Mr. Finlay Dun’s 
careful descriptions of the estates of certain large landowners, 
discloses differences as great as often exist between one 
country and another. 

We have already seen how Mr. Tuke impresses upon his 
readers the impossibility of the small squatter tenantry of the 
west prospering upon their wretched holdings, and he tells us 
that out of 126,500 holdings in Connaught no fewer than 
70,775 are under fifteen acres. Let us turn from this to the 
pleasanter aspect of affairs observed by Mr. Dun on Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s estates in Wicklow, Kildare, and Wexford, ex- 
tending to more than 91,000 acres. Here for several genera- 
tions, we are told— 


‘One or more members of the family have taken an active personal 
interest in the property, have spent considerable portions of the year at 
Coolattin, and have devoted money, time, and trouble to education, 
charities, and the improvement of the widely scattered population, as 
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well as to developing the resources of the thin, poor land which consti- 
tutes the bulk of the estate.’ 


Mr. Dun then tells us how middlemen have disappeared, how 
cottages have been built, how a railway has been brought 
into the neighbourhood, how the excessively small holdings 
have been reduced in number, and how by an enormous outlay 
on schools, hospitals, and useful charities, as well as by direct 
expenditure upon the farms themselves, a state of content- 
ment and prosperity has been everywhere diffused. According 
to English notions the farms would still be considered small, 
for we find no fewer than 1,070 holdings under 20 acres, 351 
at arental between 20/. and 50/., 107 between 50/. and 100/., 
and 95 at a rental over 1007. ‘ The rents range from 2s. 6d. 
‘an acre for mountain land and bog, to 45s. for useful grass 
‘land near towns and villages.’ In reading of the benefits 
which have been poured upon this property we are not sur- 
prised to find that 


‘Lord Fitzwilliam derives but small pecuniary advantages from his 
Irish estates. He does not appropriate 1 per cent. per annum from 
their gross value. . . . 13,000/. was the total amount which passed to 
his private account in 1879. Nearly three-fourths of the gross rental 
is spent upon the property. The money returns are small, but the 


prosperity, peace, and progress spread through a wide area have 
hitherto been large.’ 


Highest compliment of all, it is admitted by Mr. Parnell 
that the Fitzwilliam tenantry have refused to join the Land 
League. 

Of course such estate management as this cannot but be 
exceptional ; still the estates managed upon the English system 
are large, and the Government acted wisely i in allowing the 
Rent Court to refuse to disturb what it could not possibly 
improve. To leave well alone, whenever he can do so, is the 
statesman’s best policy. The good results achieved on these 
estates have been gr eatly due to those proprietary sentiments 
of which the Duke of Argyll writes. Great supervision has 
been exercised. According to Mr. Dun, ‘ no idler, drunkard, 

‘or evil-disposed man is allowed to remain in Lord Fitz- 

‘ william’s employment.’ Should free sale under the Act be 
introduced on such estates as these? Should any tenant be 
able to make over his holding to any assignee for the best 
price that could be got for the same? This was the point 
involved in Mr. Heneage’s amet’ ‘dment. In debate many 
speakers mistook the “effect of the amendment, which it 

was declared forbade a tenant to sell his holding. Now all 
the amendment proposed was to prevent free sale accruing 
under the Bill. It thus relegated the tenant to his position at 
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common law, under which, as Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly 
insisted, he has the right of assignment, unless he has con- 
tracted with his landlord not to exercise it. The amendment 
did not take away the tenant’s right of assignment, but it pre- 
vented a contract not to assign, made with such landlords as 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Leconfield, from being treated as 
mere waste paper. In fact it would have enabled landlords of 
this sort to exercise some supervision in getting about them an 
industrious and improving tenantry. No wonder that while 
the Government majority upon the Land Bill usually ap- 
proaches, and often exceeds, a hundred, it fell on this occasion 
to twenty-five. 

We have considered this Bill, so far, with reference to the 
effects likely to be produced on the general welfare of the 
Irish people, rather than with reference to the special interests 
of particular classes. Much has been heard of confiscation of 
landlords’ property, of ‘ robbery wrapped up,’ and so on. For 
our part we do not expect it injuriously to affect the pecuniary 
interests of the landlord class. On the contrary, the right of 
free sale, which the tenantry will henceforth enjoy, will provide 
an additional security for the landlord’s rent. The discussion 
of the Irish land question has brought out pretty clearly that, 
whatever may be the case here and there, the difficulties of 
the tenantry have not been due to general high-renting. 
When Mr. Parnell became aware that the landlord as well as 
the tenant was to be enabled to go to the court to fix a ‘ fair 
‘ rent,’ he declared in the House of Commons that this would 
lead to a general rise of rents—a remarkable admission, con- 
sidering the quarter whence it came. Still the Bill does, 
it cannot be denied, greatly interfere with what have hitherto 
always been considered rights incident to landownership. If 
we are not much mistaken, there underlies the Free Sale 
and Rent Court portions of the Bill the principle, which 
time will more clearly bring out, that the occupier should own 
the land, that the landlord should only have certain money 
rights over it. In the earlier portions, as well as in those sec- 
tions which more directly aim at establishing a farming pro- 
prietary, we see the same fundamental idea, namely, the union 
of ownership and occupation in the same hands. This is the 
great idea upon which the Government are endeavouring to 
build, and if it for the time trenches on the ‘ proprietary 
‘sentiment’ of existing landlords, we must remember how 
weak in a multitude of cases that sentiment has been. 

We are told that one-third of the landlords owning more 
than fifty acres are absentees from Ireland. Leases for lives 
and for very long terms of years have been frequently granted. 
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As a rule, all improvements have been left to the occupiers. 
Thus landlords have often been little more than recipients of 
rent even under the existing law, and if under the new one 
their rent is well secured to them, we do not know that they 
will have much ground to complain. 

The immediate success of the measure will depend upon 
whether the Rent Courts can obtain the confidence of the 
public in the immensely difficult duties which they will have 
to perform, and whether their decisions when given are firmly 
upheld by the power of the Executive. Its ultimate success 
depends upon the character of the Irish people and their 
power of looking to themselves to produce their own pro- 
sperity. There is every reason to hope that the boldness of the 
Government in endeavouring to build up a new system, rather 
than to patch up the old one, will in time be rewarded as it 
deserves by the growth of a happier condition of affairs than 
has yet been known in Ireland. The very small holdings 
undoubtedly require consolidation, and the overcrowding of 
population on the land must be diminished. When this has 
been done, and when a considerable class of farming proprie- 
tors has grown up, we hope we may be able to trust to the 
good sense of Irishmen, and the ‘ free action of natural forces’ 
(about which Mr. Bright writes), to maintain and increase the 
agricultural prosperity of the country. We have in Ireland 
to deal with political as well as economical disorder, but we 
can hardly doubt that were the agricultural and social condi- 
tions of the country to become more settled, political discon- 
tent would rapidly diminish, 

The Bill, still slowly struggling through Committee of the 
House of Commons, will shortly be subjected to the vigorous 
criticism of the Peers. That they will reject the measure we 
do not believe, but that they will introduce numerous modifi- 
cations and additions to it is certain. Already the good 
effect of thorough discussion in Committee of the House of 
Commons is apparent. The Bill has been greatly simplified ; 
and in accepting such amendments as the permission to land- 
lord as well as tenant to apply to the court to fix a fair rent, and 
in the new treatment of ‘ fair rent ’ itself, the Government have 
shown a laudable readiness to meet with consideration and 
respect such suggestions as do not impair the efficiency of the 
Bill. This is not one of the cases where a ery of ‘ The Bill, the 
‘ whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ can be allowed. On the 
contrary its details must be thoroughly canvassed, and changes 
freely made where they seem to be required. It is because 
the Government recognise this that we hope to see the mea- 
sure finally pass into law. Before the Bill leaves the Com- 
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mons, there are thorny points to be settled; we have seen that 
‘fair rent’ has not yet been explained, and there are other 
matters which must cause difficulty, such as the exclusion of 
current leases from the operation of the Bill and the question 
of how arrears of rent are to be dealt with. There is the fur- 
ther question whether compensation ought to be given in respect 
of the injured rights of landlords ; and, last of all, there is the all- 
important subject of the constitution of the Land Commission. 
On all or any of these questions discussions may arise which 
will endanger the Bill and the Ministry, unless a spirit of com- 
promise should prevail. Were the present Bill thrown out, 
it is difficult to see how even the most ultra-Conservative 
Ministry could avoid legislation founded on the same lines. We 
believe most Irish landlords are themselves in favour of the 
Bill passing ; and we can only hope that the temper of the Irish 
people, if the Bill does pass, will be such as to give the new 
land system a fair trial. 

After all, the practical view of the question is this: Will 
this measure accomplish the two grand objects of restoring 
peace and the authority of law in Ireland, and will it essentially 
promote the prosperity of the Irish people? If we were well 
assured that these objects would be attained, we should not be 
inclined to lament even the sacrifice of our own principles to 
Irish ideas, and we should acquiesce in the application to Ire- 
land by the Irish of doctrines entirely opposed to our own ex- 
perience. The grievance of Ireland seems to be that she has 
not flourished under British legislation, and she demands a sys- 
tem of her own—a method of treatment of her own invention 
of a totally different character. This isa matter not of reason, 
but of faith. The leaders of opinion in Ireland profess to 
believe in remedies singularly opposed to the experience and 
the convictions of all other civilised countries. The Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom replies, though with a large sa- 
crifice of its own judgment, let these remedies be tried. They 
affect Great Britain only indirectly, and they are supposed 
to be what the great majority of the people of Ireland desire. 
This is the best apolpgy to be made for an experiment in legis- 
lation of so peculiar a character. Whatever our own opinion 
may be, we shall heartily rejoice if it is crowned with success 
in Ireland, and it ought at least to be accepted as a conclusive 
proof that the legislature of the United Kingdom will make 
any sacrifice to promote the welfare of the Lrish people. 


No. CCCXVI. will be published in October. 











